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THE ’FIFTIES AS SEEN FIFTY YEARS 
HENCE 


LIONEL CURTIS 


HE historian who looks back from the year 2000 on the first fifty 
years of the century will see a society which had achieved a control 
of natural forces that should have yielded an undreamt of prosperity, 
but had failed to do so because it had lost control of itself. In a mechanized 
age a world divided into more than sixty sovereign States without control 
of their mutual relations was out of date. The state of anarchy between 
them had plunged them into two devastating wars. The future historian 
will see that in 1951 they were living in dread of a third. He will note that 
for the first time in our history the English-speaking democracies are en- 
during conscription in time of peace (so-called). He will note how the 
United Nations, created by the victors in war to win the peace, had failed 
from the outset, and that in 1951 thousands of our youngest and best were 
being trained to face the horrors of war in Korea, with casualties mounting 
into tens of thousands. He will find that we were spending a dispropor- 
tionate amount of our national income—over ten per cent—to meet the 
cost ; that food, clothing, and houses were getting scarcer and scarcer; that 
the prices of other things were rising beyond what any but the wealthier 
classes could pay. It is needless to enumerate evils which are universal, 
for they meet us all at every turn. It is far better to think why nothing 
had been done to replace an obsolete system in time to avert a second 
catastrophe in 1939, or to end the fear of a third war by 195r. 

The future historian will be puzzled to know why those in charge of the 
situation failed to see what the war of 1914-18 had made plain, that the 
whole system under which the world was trying to live had broken down, 
and must be rebuilt on different lines. The peace of the world and its free- 
dom could not be secured until national sovereignties had been merged 
in an international sovereignty. 

After the Peace Conference of Paris research had been organized on 
a footing that had made this plain to all who studied the printed results. 
But those in charge of the situation were too preoccupied by measures 
to avert the danger of war to study the cause of the danger, or to see, 
what research has shown, how easy and simple it would be to end it by 
creating an international sovereignty. The fact that the statesmen of 
national Governments are driven to live from hand to mouth is one of 
the worst features of the obsolete system under which they work. They 
never have time to study the conclusions reached by patient research. 
They are so busy looking after the trees that they have lost sight of the 
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wood. In the House of Lords on 28 February 1951, the Marquess of Salis- 
bury said that the Prime Minister’s recent statement had exposed several 
dangerous fallacies. But he had been struck by the rather odd contrast 
between the Prime Minister’s firm and courageous statement of the posi- 
tion both in the East and in the West and his extraordinarily hesitant 
attitude when it came to taking any practical steps to deal with it. When 
he came to the question of action—firm, positive, and resolute action— 
Agag never walked so delicately as the Prime Minister. 

Today we are no nearer peace than we were when the war was won in 
1945. This brings us back to the question why nothing has yet been done 
to lay the foundations of an enduring peace. Some light is thrown on the 
question in a forgotten book by John Stuart Mill on Bentham ! which Mr 
Leavis, a fellow of Downing College, has done a public service in reprinting. 
Mill writes: 


Who, before Bentham, ... dared to speak disrespectfully, in express terms, 
of the British Constitution, or the English Law? He didso;.. . until he spoke 
out, those who found our institutions unsuited to them did not dare to say so, did 
not dare consciously to think so; they had never heard the excellence of those 
institutions questioned by cultivated men, by men of acknowledged intellect ; 
and it is not in the nature of uninstructed minds to resist the united authority of the 
instructed. Bentham broke the spell. (My italics.) 


The words ‘and it is not in the nature of uninstructed minds to resist 
the united authority of the instructed’ go to the root of the matter. Public 
opinion was, from the nature of the case, determined by sayings which 
intellectuals had repeated for generations, that the British Constitution and 
English law were perfect. These assertions had long lost any truth they 
once had. They had lost their value by over-use, and become clichés, or 
coin so worn as to have lost its value. Weighed in the scales of Bentham 
they were seen to have lost their weight. Bentham’s example gave other 
intellectuals the courage to question the clichés which had long blinded 
public opinion. Results were seen in the great reforms of the nineteenth 
century in which the mordant satires of Charles Dickens played an import- 
ant part. 

By the end of the nineteenth century public opinion was at the mercy 
of unquestioned assertions in the dangerous field of foreign affairs. The 
partition of the world into sovereign States was assumed to be final. 
National democracies were thought of as the last word in political con- 
struction. The maintenance of national sovereignties was regarded as the 
basic principle of foreign policy. The war of 1914, occasioned by the threat 
to Serbian sovereignty, was fought to vindicate the independence of 
national States. The Peace of Versailles was based on the belief that 
freedom depended on the maintenance of national sovereignties, each a 
law to itself, with no system to settle their mutual relations; for the 


1 Mill on Bentham and Coleridge. With an introduction by F. R. Leavis (London, 
Chatto and Windus, 1950) p. 41. 
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League of Nations failed to settle them. The naked truth that anarchy on 
a world-wide scale is fatal to freedom because fatal to peace did not seem 
to cross the minds of political thinkers, who continued to ventilate half- 
truths more dangerous than lies. Happily there are now conspicuous 
exceptions, thinkers and lawyers of authority who have the courage to say 
that the world can only be made subject to law by merging national 
sovereignties in an international sovereignty. 

Politicians and intellectuals assume that to ordinary people national 
sovereignty is as much the ark of the covenant as it is to themselves. In 
fact the ordinary man scarcely knows what the term means. In his mind 
the establishment of peace is the ark of the covenant. When the ordinary 
man is shown that the maintenance of national sovereignties is fatal to 
peace and so to his freedom, he will choose, without hesitation, that 
national sovereignties be merged in an international State strong enough 
to avert the fear of war once for all. Since distinguished professors of law 
and politics began to tell the public this truth, one can look with hope to 
the future. 

The point I am trying to emphasize is that, as Mill pointed out in his 
essay on Bentham, an overwhelming responsibility rests on intellectuals. 
If they continue to debase the currency of political thought with false and 
worn-out coin, they may end by delaying action to prevent a third and 
more terrible disaster than the world has had yet to endure. Are our 
animated gramophones never to realize how their platitudes have to be 
liquidated in the blood of thousands of our finest young men? 

On 28 July 1950 the subject was raised in the House of Commons by 
E. H. C. Leather, M.P., a Canadian. He said: 


The hon. Member for Wavertree referred to a resolution passed in the Cana- 
dian Senate. Unless I am mistaken it is the first time that it has ever been men- 
tioned in public in the United Kingdom, because it was boycotted by the 
London Press. They refused to print a word of it. I succumbed to the good old 
English habit of writing a letter to The Times, but they felt it was quite unsuit- 
able to be printed. It is really a world-shaking event that Canada and the 
United States whose entire policy has been founded on the idea of staying out 
of Europe’s trouble, should pass a resolution saying that they want to go right 
into Europe’s trouble. ... We seem petrified in this country by the word 
‘federal’. That passes my comprehension, because I was brought up in a federal 
country [Canada] and I have lived most of my life in a federal country, the 
United States of America... . I want to make one quotation. .. . It is from a 
speech made in the American Senate on 2gth June, when Senator Kefauver re- 
ported to the President what had happened on the same day in the Canadian 
Senate, showing that the administration in both those two great federations has 
undergone a complete revolution of public opinion which has not even been 
mentioned here. The Senator said: 


‘Mr President, I have just received news from Canada which I hope will be 
a guide for all the free peoples of the world in the present critical situation. 
Particularly do I hope that the Senate of the United States will give pause 
to consider this development’— 


which is more than the Parliament of the United Kingdom has done. 
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‘Just a few moments ago the Canadian Senate took action which I venture 
to predict will dwarf in history the aggression of the Communist puppets in 
Korea. The Canadian Senate, with only one lone dissenting voice, adopted 
a resolution calling for an exploratory federal convention to investigate the 
great benefits of Atlantic federation. The resolution was introduced by 
Senator Euler, and support came from Senator Robertson, the Senate leader 
for the Canadian Government’. 


This is the context of it: 


‘That the Senate of Canada do approve the calling of a convention of dele- 
gates from the democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Treaty and 
representing the principal political parties of such democracies for the pur- 
pose of exploring how far their peoples and the peoples of such other demo- 
cracies as the convention may invite to send delegates, can apply among 
them, within the framework of the United Nations, the principles of federal 
union’. 

I suggest that throughout the Empire and in the United States of America 
there are a vast number of people who are ready to take the next step, and it 
would be the most crying tragedy in modern history if we in this country who 
have contributed so much and suffered so much should, at this critical stage, be 
found completely wanting because the opinion of our people is entirely unpre- 
pared, as they have never heard about it from their political leaders on either 
side of the House.* 


This speech by Mr Leather, which must have astonished most of the 
members, seems to have loosened the deadlock and set things on the move. 

In the Sunday Times of 25 February 1951 was printed an article with 
the headline ‘Call for Atlantic Federal Union Studied in London’ by ‘Our 
Diplomatic Correspondent’ who stated that a letter had been sent on behalf 
of the twenty-seven United States Senators and seven members of the 
House of Representatives who have asked 


President Truman to call a North Atlantic Pact Federal Convention. Delegates 
of the chief political parties in the Atlantic Pact countries would be invited. The 
letter, signed by Senator D. Gillette, asks the British political leaders for their 
views about setting up an unofficial committee to consider British participation 
with a view to eventual co-operation in an Atlantic Federal Union. 

Mr Attlee, I understand, has already replied to the letter. Mr Churchill has 
already discussed the American move with the Marquess of Salisbury and other 
prominent Conservatives, and is believed to be extremely interested in the con- 
ception. . . . Similar letters were sent to the Canadian, French and Benelux 
political leaders. The Liberal leader in the Canadian Senate [and also a member 
of the Cabinet], Mr W. McL. Robertson, replied last week that it was hoped to 
form a joint committee from both Houses in the Canadian Parliament shortly. 
Canadian support for the idea of federal union has been strong for some time. 
In June last year a similar resolution to that of the Americans was passed in the 
Canadian Parliament. The Americans regard Canada as an important link, or 
bridge, between the United States on the one hand and the Commonwealth and 
France on the other. 

The British reaction is likelv to be cautious, but the idea may become 
acceptable if it grows in stages. If an Atlantic Defence Ministry were created 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, the principle could be gradually widened from 
that point. 


Mr Churchill’s sympathy for federalist ideas is well known, but the Socialists 


1 Hansard, Commons, 28 July 1950, cols. 935-7. 
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are less enthusiastic, as has already been seen in their general attitude to Euro- 
pean federation. However, it may be that federation sponsored from across the 
Atlantic will have a greater appeal than that sponsored by France and other 
Western European nations. 


On 27 February The Times printed the following note: 


Twenty-seven United States senators and seven members of the House of 
Representatives have recently asked President Truman to convene a North 
Atlantic Pact federal convention to which representatives of the political parties 
in other member States of the North Atlantic Treaty organization would be in- 
vited. Senator D. Gillette has sounded British political leaders, and it is under- 
stood that he recently asked Mr Attlee if he would be prepared to help in setting 
up a British committee to consider British participation. Mr Attlee replied some 
days ago, and it is believed that he has welcomed the American initiative. 


There is some hope, therefore, that things may continue to move to- 
wards the goal to which the resolution of the Canadian Senate is pointing. 
If so we may hope that in A.D. 2000 the future historian will be viewing 
our chaotic age from an orderly and peaceful world. Fifty years hence 
mankind may have come to enjoy a prosperity and happiness unknown at 
any previous stage of civilization. The future historian may still wonder 
why in our time men were so slow to reap the fruits of their own achieve- 
ment. 


I suggest that John Stuart Mill, in his long-forgotten essay on Bentham, 
has provided the answer to this question. As in his time so now, public 
opinion is drugged by intellectuals who ignore the results of research which 
show that their platitudes have lost any truth they ever contained. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


MRR. W. G. Mackay, M.P. (Lab.), suggested that the question was primarily 
not one so much of agreeing that we must merge sovereignty in different 
parts of the world, but of how we should do it, and the difficulties to be faced. 
The first problem was that democracy, as we understood it, was not a posses- 
sion that we enjoyed, but a sort of kingdom that we had yet to win. Political 
democracy was very young. Universal suffrage in Britain dated from 1929; 
he was not aware that there was political democracy in the Soviet Union. 
While Britain could boast of 85 per cent of the people voting at elections when 
the Tory machine came out at its height, in the United States the most bitterly 
contested election never had a poll of more than 51 per cent of the people 
registered and those registered were many less than the people entitled to be 
registered. Looking at Asia, of the 450 million people in India barely 80 
million were on the electoral roll for the coming election. The fact remained 
that there were very few politically democratic countries in the world, and the 
phrase, the free peoples of the world, was one of the great exaggerations, like 
poverty in the midst of plenty. 

The second problem was that we had to go a long way to reconcile political 
creeds with modern developments of industrialization and mechanization. The 
phrase used was immaterial, the Welfare State, social democracy, social justice, 
but the fact must be faced that there was an economic factor related to pro- 
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ductivity and welfare which must be reconciled if any form of stable government 
were to be created. Some people thought that we had been trying to do this in 
Britain ; others that the United States was resolving the problem in her own way, 
though differently from us. The Soviet Union was trying to resolve it too; it 
had yet to be resolved in China and India, and it had not begun to be resolved in 
Africa. Any political organization for the world must have a stable economic basis. 

The third problem, the fundamental problem which Mr Curtis had been 
emphasizing, was to recognize that in the second half of the twentieth century 
there were certain matters of common concern to countries which could not be 
left to the individual control of those countries. It was quite fantastic today 
that twenty different currencies were operating in Western Europe, to say 
nothing of twenty different custom barriers. Half of Marshall aid would have 
been unnecessary to Europe if these had not existed. We received freight cars 
from the United States to the tune of £200 million under Marshall aid. They 
could have been made in Sweden or Switzerland or Britain, but if they had been 
made in any one of those countries France or Italy could not have bought them 
for lack of the relevant currency. So we had to get them given to us by the 
United States. Again, we have bought {50 million worth of cheese from the 
United States; there was plenty of it in France and Italy, but we did not have 
the currency wherewith to buy it. When manufacturers in California sold to 
New York, Oregon, or any other of the forty-eight states of the United States, 
they were not concerned with custom barriers or problems of currency. They 
had one little bit of paper which was able to work exchanges throughout an 
area as large as Europe with a population of 150 million people. Mr Hoffman 
said recently that in 1950 the United States produced $280 billion worth of 
goods. Western Europe had nearly double that population and it produced 
only just over half as much as the United States, $160 billion worth of goods. 
Why? Hoffman’s answer was that Western Europe was not using its greatest 
asset, its large market; it had, instead, divided up into twenty different little 
compartments. If those compartments could be abolished, and if the various 
countries could merge their sovereignties in customs, currency, and defence, 
and create a common area of European people with Great Britain, then Western 
Europe would be able, within a short time, to show a productivity which would 
equal that of the United States. 

Mr Curtis dealt with the need to create out of the Atlantic Pact some kind of 
democratic political organization for the Atlantic countries. He would suggest 
that this should be approached by bringing the European countries together with 
Great Britain, then making an Atlantic union with the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe. He felt that that was the way in which we 
would learn what was necessary. The greatest obstacle to everything which Mr 
Curtis had argued for was the British people, not the British Government. 
The British were a smug lot of people, and very superior; they did not like 
foreigners, and they did not want to associate with foreigners in a political 
merger. Faced with the problem they said, ‘Of course we have great loyalties to 
the Commonwealth’, and they used that as an excuse for not joining in. There 
was no reason why the second part of the twentieth century should not see a 
European Commonwealth, in which the Commonwealth countries would take 
part. There was nothing which he, as an Australian, had as a right and a benefit 
in Britain which could not be transferred to Europe, and there was no reason 
why the Commonwealth countries could not be associated with Europe in the 
same way as they were with Britain if the political problem were faced; it would 
be dealt with differently by different political parties, e.g. the question of im- 
perial preference. One third of the revenue of Britain came from customs and 
excise. If Britain were merged with Europe in some kind of political organiza- 
tion one half of that income would be lost at once, because half of our trade was 
with Europe. Many of the manufacturers of Britain might be frightened about 
competition with German industry, etc. These were practical problems that had 
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to be faced, but on the broad general question of the need for enlarging the area 
of government and modifying sovereignty he agreed with Mr Curtis. 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE said that two factors argued support for 
what Mr Curtis had said. The first was the great weakness of the Western 
world. We had not begun to be accustomed to the idea of our future weakness. 
He saw fifty years of mounting pressure on the Western world as a whole. The 
population of Western Europe, and all the people of European origin in both the 
Americas, in South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, amounted to little more 
than a fifth of the human race. Until lately we could ignore the other four- 
fifths, because we had the tools, weapons, and power, while they had not. This 
was no longer so; the Russians had asserted themselves against us, the Chinese 
were going to assert themselves; the Indians, Africans, Mexicans, would obtain 
those tools, learn how to use them, and show us that we were a minority. Our 
only big asset in holding our own was unity, and, as we did not mean to go under, 
he felt sure we should opt for unity in one form or another. 

Looking at the relative strengths of the different Western countries we must 
be thankful for the enormous strength of the United States; but for that we 
Westerners would go under very quickly. This position had its awkward side. 
The United States was not only overwhelmingly stronger than any single country 
of the calibre of the United Kingdom or France; she was stronger than all the 
British Commonwealth countries put together, plus all the continental West 
European countries—stronger, in fact, than the whole of the rest of the Western 
world put together. Under those conditions, if we remained as at present with 
parochial sovereignties, the future government of the Western world would be 
an entirely American government and we would have to accept the policy 
made by the United States, not because she was imperialistic or dominating, 
but simply because she was strong. Decisions made in the United States, from 
the first canvassing of great problems in the press and the electorate, through 
discussions in Congress, to the decisions by the Administration, would cook our 
goose. During the last three months of 1950 when he was in the United States 
he had watched our goose being very nearly cooked, and what one realized was 
that we did not have a word to say about it. It was not the Americans’ fault; it 
was the fault of the present system, because these decisions were irrevocably 
taken at a very early stage. If we were to have any say in our own fate in future, 
we must have it at the stage when the policy was being formed; that, in the 
democratic Western world, was at the earliest stage, in which you could not take 
part unless you were a part of that electorate and had a constitutional right to do 
so. The English, French, and Canadian voices were not heard at that stage in 
the debate in the United States. If we left things as they were we should have 
unity, because we must, but through being governed by the United States; our 
nominal sovereignty would be a formula for saying that we had no power over 
the greatest questions by which our destiny, our very existence, was decided. 

That seemed intolerable, and also very foolish, because we should be clinging 
to a shadow and giving up the substance. Our fair share—even on a minimum 
allocation—in a common discussion from the beginning, and in an eventual 
common decision, of the common affairs of the Western world, would be worth 
far more to us in the coming chapter than the whole of our nominal sovereignty. 
If we could persuade the Americans to come into federal union with us and give 
us our proportionate share, we should be very lucky; if we could not, we should 
have to resign ourselves to having our fate settled by them. 


Mr E. Hartitey LEATHER, M.P. (Cons.) said that Mr Mackay had put 
forward many of the practical difficulties of the question; perhaps Mr Curtis 
and enthusiasts like himself over-simplified it. But there was an old saying, 
‘Where there’s a will there’s a way’. In Britain we were not yet at the stage of 
creating the way, we had to try to create the will. 
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Mr Curtis had quoted his statement in the House of Commons that the 
historic resolution in the Canadian Senate referred to had been boycotted by the 
London press. That expression was bitterly resented by a number of very dis- 
tinguished editors of London papers. They said they did not boycott it, nobody 
could enforce a boycott on the free British press, they just did not think it was 
worth printing. He believed, from having studied the Canadian Senate debate 
and corresponded with Senator Robertson, that these ideas were being talked 
about, debated, and considered seriously by people in public life in Canada, and 
that they were not being considered seriously by people in public life in Britain. 
That was the unhappy fact, and that was the paramount reason for saying we 
must create the will. The will to achieve the ideal which Mr Curtis had put 
forward was quite fundamentally and basically the will to stay alive, the will 
to prevent another catastrophe from breaking out. The greatest stumbling 
block to that will was human lethargy and human inertia. 

He differed from Mr Mackay when he said that the inertia and lethargy lay 
with the British people. He agreed with Mr Curtis that it lay with British 
politicians and civil servants. He thought Professor Toynbee was right when he 
said our problems and fate were being decided in Washington. The man in the 
street did not know what national sovereignty meant. It rested on all in public 
life to create this will. If we could create the will, if we could make the problem 
clear to the British public, the way could be found remarkably quickly. But it 
wanted a lead, and that lead was desperately lacking in Britain. 


Mr H. V. Hopson remarked that Mr Leather had been very frank in his 
opinion of the newspaper editors, so, perhaps, as a newspaper editor he might be 
frank with Mr Leather. His statement in the House of Commons that there had 
been a boycott by the press was not only untrue, but nonsensical. Anyone who 
knew anything about the operation of the press in Britain, a highly competitive 
industry, knew that such a thing was out of the question. The judgement 
of the newspaper editors, and their subordinates, on the news value of the 
episode in question had still to be proved incorrect. 

He had been rather surprised that in considering our own period from fifty 
years off no one had yet mentioned openly the conflict between Communism 
and what we called democracy. It seemed to him that, in saying that national 
sovereignty was out of date and that the world was shrinking, etc., we were 
really not looking far ahead at all. National sovereignty, as we knew it, as the 
dominating force in world affairs, was of comparatively recent origin. It dated 
back no further than the end of the dynastic system and the beginning of 
modern democracy. On top of that force, which had still to work itself out, 
there had supervened a new force transcending and penetrating national 
frontiers, and whose most dangerous potency lay in its ability to do so and to 
disturb national sovereignties from within. No one had mentioned that or had 
suggested a solution for the problem which was one of the two or three major 
problems of the world: how were we to live together without a third world war 
with a force that was inimical to everything which we regarded as civilization? 
The prescription proposed by previous speakers was that we should create a 
larger national sovereignty in Western Europe, and add to it the Atlantic 
Powers, or vice versa; in effect setting up a larger national sovereignty in the 
West to oppose the vast organism which threatened from the East. He doubted 
whether that was a complete answer. The position in Asia showed that it was 
very far from being the complete answer. He felt that those who looked back 
from A.D. 2000 would see that the simple issue of national sovereignty was 
already falling into a minor place in 1951. 


Mr RonALpD W. WILLIAMs, M.P. (Lab.) hoped he would not sound too dis- 
sentient a note. He was the Socialist member of Parliament for the constituency 
of Wigan and felt rather sandwiched between Mr Leather and Mr Mackay. In 
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looking back over the previous half century, Mr Curtis had assumed that the 
concept of sovereignty had been discredited, and seemed to give the im- 
pression that, in his view, the concept of federalism had been clearly established 
and that most of our woes were due to the fact that we had not recognized 
national sovereignty as an out-of-date concept. Mr Williams pointed,out that 
nationalism and concepts of national sovereignty were never stronger than at 
the end of armed conflict. That being so, we must look at the world as it was and 
not merely ask ourselves what we hope would be the right course to take. We 
should not rely upon our emotions and argue that because a certain course of 
action was good it was necessarily possible. He submitted that at.the present 
time there was a conflict between Soviet imperialism and Western civilization 
which imposed upon us the burden of maintaining a frontier, perhaps for as far 
ahead as we could see. In other words, we were not now in a world where we 
had to think in terms of peace or war, but in a world where the best we could 
hope for was the establishment of a stalemate. If this assumption were correct 
he thought an obligation rested upon us to measure the strength of the principal 
contesting parties, the United States and the Soviet Union. Whether we liked 
it or not, from the standpoint of striking power the position of the United 
States was such that, if we were to have any idea at all of the realities of the 
situation, we must ask ourselves what would be the position if we were con- 
fronted not with American friendship or with American isolation, but with 
American hostility—i.e. assume the normally unmentionable state of affairs; 
although it would then be comparatively uncomfortable for the United States 
to exist she would at least do so with a comparatively high standard as com- 
pared with the rest of the world, whereas, in the face of American hostility, we 
probably could not survive in this island for longer than twelve weeks. 

That being so, initiative in regard to the establishment of federalism, or in 
regard to the destruction of sovereignty, must obviously come from the United 
States if it were to have any hope of success. The fact that a comparatively 
small number of vocal people in the United States argued very skilfully the case 
of federalism did not mean that that was the official policy. Therefore we must 
ask ourselves if we can mount sufficient force to establish the ideas of federalism 
and to overcome the ideas of sovereignty in the teeth of American resistance, or, 
alternatively, in the face of American indifference? He submitted that there 
could be but one answer—that it was possible to establish the Western world on 
a basis of federalism only with the enthusiastic support of the United States. 

He therefore offered respectful dissent to Mr Curtis on the point which he 
thought was made by faint suggestion that perhaps the attitude of the United 
Kingdom Government to this matter was open to some criticism; the weight of 
any criticism depended upon whether the Government held a real power of 
initiative; if it were said that the power of initiative rested with the United 
States on the basis of overwhelming and preponderant strength, quite obviously 
the criticism should be directed there. 

He also submitted to Mr Curtis that the question was extremely complex 
from the economic standpoint. Were the federalists prepared, in Britain and in 
the United States, to put the stakes fully before their people: on the one side as a 
supreme idea involving the peace and the liberty of the peoples of the earth, 
involving civilization itself; on the other the fact that it would have to be paid 
for, that if national sovereignty were given up a lower standard of life in those 
countries which at present enjoyed a relatively high standard must be accepted? 
Suppose the industrial areas of Britain were told that one of the consequences 
of establishing a federation was that for some time to come they would be in 
competition with industrial workers who now enjoyed a very much lower 
standard of life, and that therefore, though the idea of federalism was a good one, 
one of the payments to be made would be a lowering of their own standards? 
Suppose the residential areas were told that though they might think things 
were bad enough, yet, compared with people in other parts of the free world, 
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their position was one of relative aristocracy, and that their contribution to this 
great idea would have to be a great cut in their standard of living! In all 
humility he felt that however desirable the idea might be, firstly it could come 
only with the powerful support and on the initiative of the United States; and 
secondly, like most of the great movements for the happiness and well-being of 
mankind, it could not come cheaply, and a very high price would have to be paid 
by those now living on an artificially high standard in relation to the rest of the 
world. Lastly, he knew of very few cases in the history of the world where 
sovereignty had been surrendered as a direct result of an intelligent appraisal 
of the world situation. Sovereignty had been destroyed by conquest, by force; 
but there was something tough and stubborn about the very concept of nation- 
ality, and with it, the idea of sovereignty, which made him think that without a 
tremendous initiative on the part of the United States we were really living in a 
dream world in assuming that in the next half century there would be any real 
prospect of success for federalism. 


Tue DucuEss oF ATHOLL said she had missed in previous speeches any 
appreciation of the position Britain might occupy in a congress including not 
only the United States but possibly France and other countries of Western 
Europe. We must recognize how small a representation we could hope for in 
the enlarged congress that would follow from the federal system suggested. 

In spite of all we had had in common with the United States for many years 
our policies did not always seem to walk entirely in unison. Today, as a separate 
Power, and a much smaller one than the United States, but still a great Power 
and the centre of the Commonwealth, we had carried considerable weight in the 
discussions on Korea. We had not always had our way, but we had to be listened 
to. If, in the future federal State, we only contributed fifty members—say one a 
million—for the hundred and fifty members that on the same basis would be 
produced from the United States, she felt that we could not possibly hope that 
our views would receive the same attention. In a combined congress our repre- 
sentatives must stand by the vote taken, just as did the minority in any Parlia- 
ment. We were already walking in step in the matter that was of the greatest 
concern today, i.e. our common defence. We were also doing our best to walk in 
step in foreign policy ; surely those were the essentials and were of far greater im- 
portance than anything else. 


Arr VicE-Marsuat D. C. T. BENNETT said that there was a great deal of 
talk about terms like national sovereignty which somebody defined a couple of 
hundred years ago, and about federal union, and all sorts of federations, when 
really the important and immediate fact was that we wanted to stop the right 
to kill. We wanted to stop war itself. He was not a federalist in the full meaning 
of the word; he believed that government was a bad thing, it restricted the 
liberty of the individual, and that when applied to nations in the international 
field it should be kept to a minimum. If we kept to essentials—and limited it in 
the first instance to stopping the right to kill—we had a far greater hope of get- 
ting the concept agreed to by the nations of the world. He wished we would put 
greater and greater effort into the question of federation for the prevention of 
war. It would be said that he was just a crank who wanted an international 
force. He did want an international policeman who would stop murder as the 
first essential in world union. If the man in the street in Britain could see that 
he need not give up his essential national independence, he need not give up any 
of his freedoms except the right to kill, then he was quite sure that public 
opinion, and even perhaps some political opinion, might support the idea. 


Lorp JoHN Hore emphasized that nothing could be done without the sup- 
port of public opinion. The British people, the English in particular, had never 
liked theory, and it would be a mistake to start too strongly in terms of theory. 
He considered that the approach should be confined to the functional rather than 
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to the theoretical, especially as far as the practical business of co-operation be- 
tween the United Kingdom (and, as far as possible, the other members of the 
Commonwealth) and the United States was concerned. He thought that the re- 
sult in terms of function had been much more optimistic than Mr Curtis seemed 
to think. He did not believe the United Nations had failed from the outset, 
and felt that the historian of fifty years hence would see in the United Nations’ 
action in Korea, from the moment the balloon went up, the beginnings of what 
we all wanted to see in the end; he believed it was true to say that Korea was 
indeed the acorn from which the oak of world peace would grow. 


MR LIONEL Curtis: While it is fresh in my mind I would just like to make 
one remark on Lord John Hope’s interesting speech. I ask him to wait and see 
whether the United Nations and the functional approach will end the fear of 
war. I do not know whether the real evil from which we are suffering is this fear 
of war which bedeviis everything, paralyses all action, but I can only say that if 
this attempt to do things bit by bit, particularly economic things, is going to 
end the fear of war, it will falsify the repeated verdicts of history. 

There is one bit of history which is in my mind, the one of which I first 
happened to have experienced; South Africa tried for forty years to get rid of 
the fear of war by the functional approach, and it ended in the Boer War from 
1899 to 1902. A few years later, when responsible government had been given 
to the Transvaal and Orange Free State, some of us drafted a memorandum, 
which Lord Selborne, the British High Commissioner, approved, signed, and 
published. In this memorandum he argued that the former republics and the 
British colonies would drift back into war unless they united to form one South 
African Government, responsible to the South African people, which could 
settle vexed questions of native policy, tariffs, railways, and so on, by voting 
instead of, as heretofore, by shooting each other. 

With few exceptions the politicians regarded Selborne’s proposal of a South 
African union as impracticable, at least for some generations. To their great 
surprise, General Botha, the Prime Minister of the Transvaal, got up and made a 
speech in which he said that Selborne was right, and that unless the four colonies 
united at once they would be shooting each other again in a few years. Then Dr 
Jameson, the British leader, said General Botha was right. Botha supported 
by Dr Jameson called for a national conference, and under their joint leadership 
the Union of South Africa was an accomplished fact in two years. That is what 
leadership can do. I think I could mention at least six men at this moment 
whose leadership would put this thing over in two years, and confer the greatest 
benefit to mankind that has ever been conferred. 

I want to say how strongly I agree with Air Vice-Marshal Bennett that 
federation should be confined absolutely to the prevention of war. If he will 
allow me I will send him a small book which I wrote, with the assistance of 
Professor Hanbury, The Open Road to Freedom.' \t argues what the Air Vice- 
Marshal has said, that an international government must be confined to the pre- 
vention of war. It is great to be supported by the Pathfinder. 

Now I want a word with Mr Williams. It was only today someone said to 
me, ‘If you want a holiday, go to Wigan’. Tonight Mr Williams has given me 
the chance of that much needed holiday! He quoted me as saying that the 
concept of sovereignty had been discredited. Really I did rot say that; what I 
said was that national sovereignty had become obsolete, and that till war was 
ended once for all it was impossible to realize freedom in the world. Then he went 
on with the pessimism of a politician to say that the best we can hope for is a 
stalemate. A stalemate means going on in the fear of war, until it is on us. He 
continued, the initiative must come from the United States. He just abandons 
all idea of British leadership. I warn him that the Labour Party will end in 
ruin if he makes it a fortress of national sovereignty. Coming back for a moment 


1 Oxford, Blackwell, 1950. 
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to the United States, I would remind him of an old saying that ‘the race is not to 
the swift, nor the battle to the strong’. 

NowIcometo Mr Mackay’sspeech, forwhich lam most grateful. Herepeatedly 
emphasized my case that maintenance of national sovereignty is fatal to peace, 
and therefore to freedom. We are in agreement there. Then he began to talk 
of all the difficulties. I will come back to that. 

Now what impresses me—I do not want to be rude, but it has always im- 
pressed me that practical politicians, as they call themselves, distrust the 
people. It seldom seems to occur to them to ask the people whether they prefer 
national sovereignty or peace; and if peace whether they are prepared to merge 
their national sovereignty in an international sovereignty. And let me add this: 
if you want to merge national sovereignty in an international sovereignty you 
cannot do it without going to the people and without their consent. You 
cannot do that until you sit down and draft a constitution—as they did in 
Philadelphia—and put it in front of the people and say to them, “There, that is 
what is proposed, say yes or no to it’. You must approach the ordinary man in 
the street, and that is what the politican shrinks from. He is all out for the 
electorate at elections, but not when it is a question of deciding great issues of 
peace and war. 

Then Mr Mackay went on to say that the economic problem is prior to the 
political problem; that you have to begin by solving the economic problem. 
With all his knowledge, which I have not got, he makes a powerful case. I 
read again and again in his able writings that the economic problem is prior to 
the political problem. That, I believe, is one of the profoundest fallacies which 
is vitiating the policy of the Government. I mentioned what happened in South 
Africa, and the United States had exactly the same experience. They tried after 
the War of Independence, to avert national bankruptcy, to deal with their 
customs. They were on the eve of going to civil war over their boundaries. 
Finally Washington uttered that memorable phrase, ‘influence is not govern- 
ment’. You have got to have a government, and that is what we found in South 
Africa. It is only when you have got a government which can make decisions 
that you can begin to solve your economic problems. 

Forty years ago, when we raised this question of the union of South Africa, 
we were faced by all the difficulties raised by politicians; but, owing to the 
leadership we got from Botha and Jameson, we got what we wanted, a national 
conference at Durban. There was a banquet the night before we started at which 
the chief speaker was the Prime Minister of Cape Colony, that charming old 
cynic John X. Merriman. He made a depressing speech warning us to expect 
nothing from the conference. He talked of the difficulties as ‘lions in the path’. 
As I had to follow him, I said, that no doubt he referred to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress when he talked of ‘the lions in the path’, but he had forgotten to add 
that when Christian and Hopeful walked up to the lions they found they were 
chained. 

Now that is exactly what happened at Durban; a great deal of staff prepara- 
tion had been made, and the moment the delegates walked up to the difficulties 
and faced them they found they were ail chained, and, as I said, within two 
years the Constitution of South Africa was on the Statute Book. 

There is only one other thing I want to say, coming back to my original point. 
My speech was a direct attack on the intellectuals, based on what John Stuart 
Mill has said in his essay on Bentham. I will not mince my words. The charge I 
am making is that intellectuals are responsible for the bloodshed in this century. 
They are answerable for the suffering, poverty, and death that millions are now 


facing. No graver charge can be made, but no speaker here has attempted to 
answer it. 


Address at Chatham House 
5 April 1951 
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SOVIET POLICY IN CHINA 


MAX BELOFF 


‘The First World War shook the whole world. The Russians carried out 
the October Revolution, creating the first socialist country in the world. Under 
the leadership of Lenin and Stalin, the revolutionary energy of the great 
Russian proletariat and labouring people, which had lain hidden and could 
not be seen by foreigners, suddenly erupted like a volcano. The Chinese and all 
mankind then looked differently at Russians. Then and only then, the Chinese 
from the fields of ideology to life entered an entirely new era. The Chinese 
found the universal truth of Marxism-Leninism which holds good everywhere 
and the face of China was changed.’ 


HIS quotation from an article by Mao Tse-tung ! provides a fitting 

introduction to this study of the relationship between the Russian 

and Chinese Revolutions. The relationship does not easily lend 
itself to a formula; our past political thinking has suffered a good deal 
from the endeavour to compose such a formula. At one time it was 
fashionable to speak of the Chinese Communists as though they were not 
Communists at all—‘agrarian reformers’ was the favourite phrase used by 
their admirers. Today we tend, for obvious reasons, to be swept in the 
other direction, and to speak as though Chinese Communism were simply a 
branch of the main Russian stem, as though China were as firmly held in the 
Russian grip as, say, the Ukraine, as though her foreign policy were of the 
same order as the foreign policy implied by the presence at the United 
Nations of Ukrainian and White Russian delegations. In accepting either 
of these views, we tend to adopt the attitudes to practical problems which 
they appear to sanction. My object here is to test these views in as long a 
historical perspective as possible ; not because I think history itself supplies 
the answer to such questions, but because I think that only in this per- 
spective can we see what it is we are trying to establish and what kind of 
evidence we are looking for. 

The trouble about the traditional formulae is that they are based 
upon limited evidence from which people are tempted to draw conclusions 
which seem valid enough within the limits set by the evidence, but which 
collapse when they are tested by other criteria. The view, for instance, 
that the Chinese Communists are not Communists at all was, or is, based 
upon the observation that, first in their original area of control in the 
north west and later in their expansion over the remainder of the Chinese 
mainland, the Chinese Communists did not at once instal the full panoply 


1 Broadcast by the New China Agency, 30 June 1949. Reprinted from United States 
Relations with China (Washington, Department of State, 1949). Pp. 722-3. 
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of Soviet Socialism displayed in the Soviet Union since the collectivization 
of agriculture in the early nineteen-thirties. But this judgement, though 
it may proceed from a valid observation of the Chinese scene, is, I think, 
lacking because its authors rarely have acquaintance with the funda- 
mental facts about the Soviet Union and the role of Marxist-Leninist 
theory. That theory has never been the source of a blue-print of 
Socialist or Communist society. It has been used as a guide to a develop- 
ment towards such a society in which the successive transformations may 
well occur at different intervals in different countries under the influence 
of local circumstances. The question whether a country is proceeding in 
the same general direction as the Soviet Union depends, therefore, upon 
what stage it has reached. Indeed, recent developments in the Russian 
countryside suggest that even in the Soviet Union there has been, in the 
last fifteen years, only a temporary lapse or breathing space in this pro- 
gress. The earlier period of Soviet history—the period of N.E.P. for in- 
stance—shows that a considerable element of empiricism is permitted even 
by the authorized interpreters of the ideology. Stalin himself has recently 
stressed the importance of not treating the writings of Marx and Engels as 
though all problems could be solved by a mechanical interpretation of the 
celebrated texts. 

For this reason there seems no inherent reason to disbelieve the leaders 
of Chinese Communism when they explicitly declare the Soviet source of 
their own inspiration, as indeed they frequently do. For instance, Liu 
Shao-chi, speaking on 5 October 1949 at the inaugural conference of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association in Peking said, “The Soviet experiences 
in national construction are worthy of careful study by the Chinese people. 
The Chinese revolution attained the victory of today because we learnt 
from the Soviet Union in the past and took “Russia as the teacher”. 
Henceforth, in building up the country we must likewise take ‘‘Russia as 
the teacher’’.’ 1 Mao Tse-tung puts the same point even more explicitly in 
the article referred to on page 285. 


The Chinese found Marxism through the introduction of the Russians. Before 
the October Revolution, the Chinese not only did not know Lenin and Stalin, 
but also did not know Marx and Engels. The gunfire of the October Revolution 
sent us Marxism-Leninism. The October Revolution helped the progressive 
elements of the world and China to use the world outlook of the proletariat as 
the instrument for observing the destiny of the country and reconsidering their 
own problems. Travel the road of the Russians—this was the conclusion. 


It is, I think, true that on the whole the Chinese Communists have been 
more eager to stress their Soviet affiliations than the Russians to acknow- 
ledge them. Indeed it has suited Soviet policy at times to deny the con- 
nexion altogether. Molotov told Ambassador Patrick Hurley in August 
1944 that the impoverished people in parts of China who called themselves 
Communists ‘were related to Communism in no way at all. It was merely 


1 New China News Agency, 18 October 1949. 
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a way of expressing dissatisfaction with their economic condition and they 
would forget this political inclination when their economic conditions 
improved’,! and Stalin appears to have accepted this analysis when it was 
put to him in an interview by Hurley the following April. Taken in the 
context of the time, this can be held to signify little more than that the 
Chinese Communists, with whom little direct contact had been maintained 
for a decade, were still not regarded in Moscow as strong enough to be 
relied upon for the direct implementation of Soviet policy in China. A 
recent observer of the Chinese scene has suggested that, even as late as the 
summer of 1948, Soviet advice to the Chinese Communists was on the 
side of caution. Since the Chinese Communist victory at the end of 1948 
Soviet writers have been careful (while still not classing China as a Com- 
munist country like the Soviet Union, or even as a Popular Democracy 
like the countries of Eastern Europe), to emphasize the indebtedness of 
the Chinese to Marxist—Leninist-Stalinist doctrine. 

Thus the utterances of both Moscow and Peking seem to justify the 
picture of contemporary China given by such recent direct observers as 
Leonard Constantine in the remarkable series of articles published 
in the Manchester Guardian between 17 November and 22 December 
1950. This picture is that of a country whose destiny is being rudely 
shaped by men steeped in the Marxist ideology, and determined to trans- 
form according to its precepts not only China’s political and economic 
system but the immemorial human proclivities of the Chinese themselves. 

To what extent these efforts are likely to be successful is a matter for 
the prophet, not the historian. I would be the last to attach much signi- 
ficance to what is called ‘national character’, or to the alleged ‘Asian’ 
characteristics of the Soviet system. But two points seem worth making. 
In the first place there is the suggestion, recently elaborated in a notable 
lecture by the historian of China, Karl A. Wittfogel,? that there are certain 
basic similarities in long-range economic and social development between 
Russia and the Oriental despotisms, where the direct ownership and 
operation of major economic resources by the State has been a much more 
natural and understandable phenomenon than in Western countries which 
have passed through a more complicated pattern of economic develop- 
ment. 

The second point is, that despite Tsarist Russia’s important imperialist 
encroachments upon China, there seems to be less suspicion among 
Chinese of the effect that Russian aid may have upon national independence 
than there is with regard to Western experts. This would appear to 
be true not only of China but of other parts of Asia. The very word 
‘imperialism’ as used in Asian countries today seems to connote the 
activities only of those European Powers whose route to Asia has been a 
maritime one. The reason there, I think, is not wholly Marxist. 


1 United States Relations with China, p. 72. 
2 ‘Russia and Asia’, World Politics, vol. 2, no. 4 (July 1950), pp. 445-62. 
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Liu Shao-chi in his speech (ref. p. 286) alludes to the presence in 
Manchuria and other parts of China of a number of Soviet specialists, 
technicians, and advisers. ‘They only act as advisers, and their pay is the 
same as that of Chinese engineers of the same grade. They do not receive 
the very high pay demanded by American and British engineers. Never 
before in China have foreign engineers worked under such conditions as 
theirs . . .’ In other words, one of the elements of racial antagonism— 
the demand that Europeans as such are entitled to a higher standard of 
living than the native inhabitants of the country where they work, and 
to the social exclusiveness that goes with the higher standard of living— 
does genuinely seem to be absent from Sino-Russian relations. This is of 
great importance, and is crucial not only to China but to the whole Asian 
situation. Mr Guy Wint fcr instance, whose experience of Asia has been 
mainly in India, wrote in 1946 in The British in Asia, before the triumph 
of Chinese Communism: ‘To the young and the underdog Russia has 
throughout the Asiatic world an appeal which it can lose only by moun- 
tains of wrong-doing . . . the young and the underdog usually prefer 
what Russia offers to any nationalist or religious appeal from its opponents’ 
(p. 157). The history of the world since 1946 would seem to justify this 
statement. 

To disregard the specific relationship, then, between Chinese Com- 
munism and Soviet Communism, or to regard the relationship between 
Russia and China as in any way fortuitous or superficial in the history of 
the Chinese Revolution, seems profoundly misleading. From this it might 
be supposed that I would adhere unreservedly to the second and at present 
more popular formula, which regards Chinese Communism as simply a 
weapon, the Far Eastern wing, of Soviet expansionism. However, I think 
this too is misleading ; and I would prefer to accept the formulation by 
Wittfogel: ‘In my opinion, Communist China emerged after World War II 
not as a Soviet vassal, but as a supervised and guided junior partner ina 
colossal Eurasian Communist axis’. That was written before the Korean 
war opened, but nothing in the interim seems to have altered the situation 
substantially—though some of the policies of the Western Powers in recent 
months may have reduced China’s liberty of manoeuvre within the ‘axis’. 
The situation seems indeed much more like the relationship between 
Germany and Italy between 1936 and 1943 than that between Russia and, 
say, Bulgaria or Roumania today. What I mean by ‘partnership’ as opposed 
to vassalage, is that Soviet policy in China is dictated, as elsewhere, not 
directly towards the propagation of world Communism—though that I 
assume as an ultimate objective—but towards the strengthening of the 
Soviet Union as an ultimate instrument of the propagation of world Com- 
munism. This must always involve some measure of discrepancy between 
the policies that appeal to Communist leaders in particular countries and 
the policies that appeal to the Soviet leaders themselves, with their 

1 ibid., p. 459. 
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permanent and natural fear of losing the initiative in world revolutionary 
movements or of surrendering any of the practical levers of control. 

I have no wish to make the facile and over-used comparison of the 
Chinese Communists and Tito, and I would certainly not prophesy a 
Titoist deviation on China’s part in any measurable future. But Titoism 
and what we know of the abortive Titoist movements in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Hungary enable us to see where the basic pattern of Soviet 
foreign policy, and the kind of control over other countries which it 
involves, develops its own internal contradictions. Indeed it is not Yugo- 
slavia but the countries where Titoism has failed that are perhaps the most 
revealing. For in them we can see, despite the inadequacies of our material, 
that Soviet policy has been affected by the need to exploit their higher 
economic standards to bolster up the backward and war-damaged Soviet 
economy, whether through reparations, favourable trade agreements, or 
joint companies. 

In Asia the Russians have the advantage, as compared with their 
expansion in Europe, of coming as the bearers of a genuine economic 
advance. The kind of parasitic relationship to a higher economy that 
exists in Europe, does not, generally speaking, exist in areas of Russian 
penetration in Asia. But the special case of Manchuria offers similar dis- 
harmonies of interest, and other border regions provide minor ones. In 
other words, the reasons which seem to me to make this a partnership or 
an axis and hence to have elements of discord, are based on the fact that 
the Soviet Far East, being naturally poor and empty, can only easily be 
developed through the exploitation of the richer resources of Manchuria ; 
at the same time, for the new China to fulfil her programme of economic 
and social development, Manchuria’s resources are equally indispensable. 
And despite the evident weakness, industrial and military, of China, the 
long-term odds are not so heavily, in Asia, on the side of Russia as might 
at first sight seem to be the case. Russia and China together, thanks to 
the victories of the Western Powers in the Pacific, are freed for the time 
being from fear—probably only for the time being—of the Japanese claim 
to this crucial region. Russia and China stand together in Korea to oppose 
what they regard as an attempt by American imperialism to encroach 
upon this same sphere. But it has yet to be seen how the Russians and 
Chinese themselves will agree as to her future. At the moment this problem 
tends to be concealed from view by the emphasis that both the Soviet 
Union and China have naturally placed upon their comradeship. 

In Mao Tse-tung’s article he specifically denies that there can be any 
‘third road’ in world politics, or that neutrality is possible. One either 
leans ‘to the side of imperialism or to the side of socialism’ ; and he defined 
the policy of his Government as: ‘To unite in a common struggle with 
those nations of the world who treat us on the basis of equality and the 
peoples of all countries. This is to ally with the Soviet Union, to ally with 
the new democratic countries of Europe, and to ally with the proletariat 
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and masses of the people in other countries to form an international 
united front’. We may assume that the Far Eastern Bureau of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions is the organization through which the latter 
part of that policy is at the moment mainly effected. 

On 10 March 1950, to take the argument from the other side, Molotov 
said, after the signature of the Sino-Soviet treaties of 14 February 1950, 
that this ‘lasting anti-imperialist alliance . . . between the two largest 
States on earth’ had made the ‘camp of peace, democracy, and socialism 

. amost formidable force’.! But other alliances, including that between 
Hitler and Mussolini, proclaimed in terms as definite have proved imper- 
manent, and past history is worth investigating for the light it throws 
upon this point. The fact that the Chinese Communists have been able 
for nearly two decades, and after the loss of most of the first generation of 
their Soviet-trained leaders, to maintain themselves without any direct 
assistance from the Soviet Union, proves that the Chinese Communist 
Party has a genuine native basis, and is therefore capable at any time of 
adopting a policy calculated to serve Chinese interests as Chinese Com- 
munists define them. The Russians, for their part, have never hesitated 
in the past to use their authority or control over the Chinese Communist 
Party—a control exercised through party rather than diplomatic channels 
and therefore harder to trace—to dictate a policy calculated to serve 
direct Soviet interests. There is a presumption at least, from what we 
know of the Soviet attitude to other countries, that this will continue to 
be the case. 

The Soviet attitude to the Chinese Revolution was from the beginning 
based upon the general Leninist analysis of imperialism, which recognizes 
that national revolutions against foreign domination are a necessary 
prelude to the extension of the class-struggle, and that the role of Com- 
munist parties in colonial or semi-colonial countries must be to co-operate 
with the national bourgeoisie until the moment arrives when the national 
revolution is to be transformed into a social revolution and the sole 
leadership assumed by the Communists. This role was demanded by the 
Russians not only in the interests of the country concerned, but also 
because of the belief that the destruction of imperial control or influence, 
direct or indirect, over such countries would react upon the home economies 
concerned—England, France, and Holland—and make these in turn more 
vulnerable to Communist penetration. That analysis and its consequences 
in action are fresh in our minds from post-war experience in such territories 
as Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia. But in the early years of the Chinese 
Revolution a practical formula for this operation was not yet worked out ; 
and the conduct of the enterprise in China was one of the basic elements 
in the internal conflicts over Soviet strategy abroad. Since Trotskyist 
writers have always ascribed to Stalin the responsibility for the debacle of 
Chinese Communism in 1927, the satisfaction with which the recent 

1 Pyavda, 11 March 1950. 
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successes must have been received in the Kremlin is the more under- 
standable. 

The history of the process in China was complicated by the further 
fact that in China the Tsarist Government had been one of the main 
imperialist Powers involved, so that a complete frontal attack on im- 
perialism in China involved the surrender of Russian interests, which was 
not the case in Indo-China or Indonesia. The first impulse of the successful 
Bolsheviks was to remove this obstacle by total renunciation. In July 
1918 Chicherin announced the abandonment of the Tsarist conquests in 
Manchuria, and suggested, as their final liquidation, that the Chinese 
Government should re-purchase the Chinese Eastern Railway from 
Russia at cost. But negotiations with the Chinese Government had been 
broken off before this, and the counter-revolutionary and interventionist 
struggle in Russia made such offers in subsequent years rather academic. 
Nevertheless, at the height of Russia’s own internal crisis there came 
the famous Declaration to the People of China, dated 25 July 1919, which 
included the statement that ‘The Soviet Government returns to the 
Chinese People, without any compensation, the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
and all the mining, timber, gold, and other concessions’ seized under the 
Tsarist and Kerensky Governments or by the counter-revolutionary move- 
ments. But a year later, when the Russians were getting back into the 
saddle at home, a new Declaration, that of 27 September 1920, went back 
on the proposed surrender of the railway without compensation and merely 
proposed a new treaty regarding its control. Such an agreement, by which 
the Russians were re-established in joint control with the Chinese of this 
fundamental artery of Manchuria, formed part of the original series of 
Sino-Soviet treatics in 1924. 

This relatively minor point is of interest as an indication of the fact 
that the Soviet Government, as soon as they had established themselves, 
found that they were being impelled for their own purposes into expan- 
sionist policies in precisely those areas—Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sin- 
kiang—in which Tsarist activity had been most noticeable. In other 
words, the drive which took Soviet power into these regions and which 
maintains it today in all three, does not derive (as the theorists of im- 
perialism thought) from mere private capitalist profit-hunting, but from 
strategic and economic needs imposed upon the rulers of Asiatic Russia, 
whoever they may be, by the geographical and physical facts of the area. 
In the three areas in question, Outer Mongolia alone has been uninter- 
ruptedly under Soviet rule since 1921. Possibly her fate may one day be 
that of Tannu-Tuva; and she may eventually form a republic of the 
U.S.S.R. In Sinkiang and in Manchuria the course of history has been 
more chequered, but the underlying trend is none the less clear. In Man- 
churia the railway, fought for successfully in 1929, sold in 1935 as part of 
the appeasement of Japan, was re-acquired in 1945 together with its South 
Manchurian offshoot; from Sinkiang, well under Russian influence since 
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1934, a withdrawal took place under pressure from the West in 1943, and 
dominant control was re-acquired in 1946. 

This story in power politics is an essential accompaniment to the story 
of the Chinese Communist Party, which claims 1921 as the date of its 
formal foundation. At that time the Russians, primarily concerned with 
weakening the hold of the Western Powers, their imperialist enemies in 
China, were much more interested in the Chinese Nationalists, the Kuomin- 
tang, who seemed a more effective and useful ally. As early as the summer 
of 1918, the Soviet Government received greetings from the South Chinese 
Assembly, and Chicherin replied to Sun Yat-sen in August 1918 in language 
that already underlined the common difficulties faced by the two Revolu- 
tions: ‘Our victory is your victory. Our defeat is your defeat. Let us close 
the ranks in the great fight for the common interests of the world prole- 
tariat’. 

Close organic connexion between the two movements, the Chinese Com- 
munists and the Kuomintang, began with the meeting of Sun Yat-sen and 
Joffe in January 1923; and from 1924, a unique arrangement for dual 
membership of the two parties was permitted. The Russians assisted in 
inculcating methods and techniques of revolutionary organization; and 
the influence they thus acquired was largely used to turn the energies of 
Chinese nationalism against foreign Powers, and in particular Great 
Britain, with whom Soviet relations were at that time most strained. 
This fact, combined with the obvious difference in their internal aims, 
helped to provoke a break. Chiang Kai-shek had no wish to be cut off 
altogether from the Chinese upper bourgeoisie, or from the capital of the 
West. He and other Chinese leaders preferred to throw their weight against 
the Japanese, who at that time were on good terms with the Russians. 
Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Russians in April 1927 ; and the so-called 
left-wing Kuomintang Government at Hankow did the same in June. 
According to Mr Roy, the Comintern’s agent on the spot, this break and 
the fact that the Chinese Communists were simultaneously all but anni- 
hilated, was due to the faulty tactics of Borodin. But Communist parties 
at all times are faced with the question of when in the history of a Popular 
Front the moment comes to cut your partner’s throat ; and the fact that 
they made an error at that time is not, I think, to be blamed on any in- 
dividual. Needless to say, Moscow denied responsibility for the debacle; 
but by the end of the year this phase of co-operation between the two 
movements, Chinese Nationalism and Chinese Communism, was at an end. 
The major urban centres of Communism had been rooted out, and the 
Chinese Communists were forced to fall back upon direct insurrectionary 
action in rural areas. 

The next period in the history of the Chinese Communist movement, 
covering the campaigns in the lower Yangtse valley and the famous march 
to the new Communist centre in northern Shensi, was marked by an 
almost total absence of direct Russian interest. It was only after the 
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Manchurian incident, when the danger from Japan, rather than from the 
Western Powers, moved into the forefront of Russian preoccupations that 
denunciations of Japan began to figure in Chinese Communist propaganda 
alongside attacks on Chiang Kai-shek. 

The decisive change came during the Comintern Congress in August 
1935, at Moscow, when the Popular Front policy was proclaimed by 
Dimitrov and China was declared to be one of the areas in which it was to 
take effect. On 7 August 1935 the leading Chinese delegate to Moscow 
made an appeal to all Chinese elements, including those closest to Chiang 
Kai-shek, to join forces against the Japanese. It has been pointed out that 
this change in Russian policy was so unexpected by the Chinese Communists 
that some Chinese speakers clearly continued to use manuscripts prepared 
before Dimitrov’s keynote speech and containing the now out of date 
fulminations against the Kuomintang. This was followed during 1936 by a 
modification of the Chinese Communists’ declared internal policy to make 
such co-operation possible, and the Chinese Popular Front was established, 
though with some difficulty, after the Sian kidnapping incident in Decem- 
ber 1936, in the course of which the Russians seem to have acted a media- 
tory part, as Molotov himself has claimed. 

This complete volte face on the part of the Chinese Communists at the 
behest of general Soviet strategy had its parallel a few years later, when 
the Popular Front policy had shown its inherent limitations. Up to 1940, 
Russian help was delivered to Chiang Kai-shek; but when in April 1941 
the Russians signed their non-aggression pact with Japan, the Chinese 
Communists, who seem to have received no aid themselves during this 
period, managed to justify it as a victory for Soviet peace policy. In other 
words, the history of the Chinese Communists prior to the Second World 
War suggests that although they had genuine local roots and have shown 
themselves able to get on without the Russians, they have always regarded 
it as their duty to aline Chinese policy with that of the Russians, and their 
apparent deviations from a strict Communist pattern of development can 
be shown to have only a tactical significance. 

When, in 1943-4, the Russians came to contemplate the future shape 
of the Far East, they were concerned not with the possible unreliability 
of the Chinese Communists, but with their assumed weakness as compared 
with the Kuomintang. Hence they seem genuinely to have thought in 
the war years that what they required was some measure of control, 
through ‘the Chinese Communists, of the actions of the Kuomintang, 
which they assumed would continue to be the central Government, and 
also of some physical guarantees for their material interests in the 
border regions. An expert on Russia was hardly to be impressed with the 
views on China which Stalin and Molotov put forward to Ambassador 
Hurley, favouring the unification of all Chinese forces under Chiang Kai- 
shek. Clearly this could never be attained except on the Communists’ 
terms, and their strength could always be used to extort concessions. 
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What those concessions would be was known, in restricted circles at any 
rate, in the West from the time of the Yalta conference. 

One of the soundest forecasts of future Soviet policy was contained in 
a telegram from Moscow on 23 April 1945 from -George Kennan, then 
American Chargé d’Affaires and later to be celebrated as the author of the 
‘containment’ policy. He telegraphed to Washington: 
Actually I am persuaded that in the future Soviet policy respecting China will 
continue what it has been in the recent past: a fluid resilient policy directed at 
the achievement of maximum power with minimum responsibility on portions 
of the Asiatic continent lying beyond the Soviet border. This will involve the 
exertion of pressure in various areas in direct proportion to their strategic im- 
portance and their proximity to the Soviet frontier. I am sure that within the 
framework of this policy Moscow will aim specifically at: (1) Re-acquiring in 
substance, if not in form, all the diplomatic and territorial assets previously 
possessed on the mainland of Asia by Russia under the Tsars. (2) Domination 
of the provinces of China in Central Asia contiguous to the Soviet frontier. 
Such action is dictated by the strategic necessity of protecting in depth the in- 
dustrial core of the U.S.S.R. (3) Acquiring sufficient control in all areas of north 
China now dominated by the Japanese to prevent other foreign Powers from 
repeating the Japanese incursion. This means to the Russian mind, the maxi- 
mum possible exclusion of penetration in that area by outside Powers including 


America and Britain.1 

The first of these points—the re-acquisition of Tsarist positions in 
Manchuria—was in fact attained by the Russo-Chinese treaty of 14 
August 1945. The recognition by the Chinese of the independence of 
Outer Mongolia in January 1946 was a further step. In the same year, the 
Soviet Government also reaffirmed its position of dominance in Sinkiang, 
which had been temporarily abandoned under the stress of the war. 

The underlying assumption of policies on the part of Russia, such 
as Kennan forecast, was that the central Government of China, however 
weak, would remain in the hands of the Kuomintang. And the acceptance 
by the Russians of that assumption was again voiced in the communiqué 
of the meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers at Moscow in December 
1945, a meeting during which Mr Byrnes had found occasion to remind 
Stalin of his Potsdam pronouncement that the Chinese Communists were 
not Communists at all. Meanwhile, however, the conduct of the Russians 
in Manchuria and the maintenance of American forces in China had already 
made China a subject of contention between the major allies. Although 
the Russians did not do as much as they could have done to establish the 
Communists in power in Manchuria when their own withdrawal took 
place in the spring of 1946, their policies undoubtedly hampered the 
Nationalists in asserting full control. And the Russian press shortly after- 
wards ended its limited truce with Chiang Kai-shek and began to denounce 
him as an American puppet. As such he could clearly not be permitted to 
hold power in any part of north China. 

When a full-scale civil war in China developed after the breakdown of 
American efforts at mediation at the end of 1946, the Communists in Man- 

1 United States Relations with China, p. 97. 
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churia, strengthened no doubt by new Russian-trained experts, were en- 
trenched in the north, held many rural areas in the south, and could also 
look for support to the Russian-held Communist enclave around Port 
Arthur and Dairen. Even so, the Russians showed caution in their 
attitude, and it was as I said earlier, only after the great Communist victories 
at the end of 1948 that the Russians became overtly enthusiastic. Not until 
October 1949 were the Communists recognized as the People’s Government 
of China and diplomatic relations with Nanking finally broken off. 

It was now that a new—the current—phase in Russo-Chinese relations 
began. For with the approaching collapse of the Kuomintang and the 
virtual certainty that the central Government would be a Communist one, 
at least in the foreseeable future, the question of the relations with Moscow 
again became significant. The industrial empire of Manchuria, however 
heavily looted for the upbuilding of the Soviet Far East, remained of 
decisive importance to China. Would the Russians surrender their 
physical guarantees in order to strengthen the position of their ideological 
protégés? Would the border regions controlled by Russia be retained at a 
time when Communist China was taking up old claims to other border 
regions—Tibet for instance—dominated by other Powers? The fact that 
Mao Tse-tung spent eight weeks in Moscow negotiating for a series of 
agreements which were signed in Moscow between the Russians and the 
Chinese on 14 February 1950 (and ratified in Moscow and Peking on I1 
April) suggests that the solution of these problems was not obvious. The 
first of these, the Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, and Mutual Assistance did 
not differ substantially from the treaties that bind Russia to her European 
satellites, and the financial arrangements by that standard were modest. 

The most important item in the new agreements, compared with those 
signed by Chiang Kai-shek in 1945, was the new approach to the problems 
of Port Arthur, Dairen, and the Manchurian railways which it was declared 
could now be made since China had a friendly democratic regime capable 
of defending her independence. Under the new agreement the railways 
are to be handed over to China on the conclusion of a Japanese peace 
treaty, or at any rate not later than the end of 1952 ; and meanwhile some 
modifications of control in China’s favour are supposed to have been made. 
The same terminal date has been fixed for the return to China of Port 
Arthur, subject only to the provision for its joint use by both countries in 
the event of war with Japan. While it was recognized that the administra- 
tion of Dairen, which the Russians had also acquired, belonged to China, 
it was agreed that the whole question of Dairen’s status should be further 
considered upon the conclusion of this peace treaty. The clauses about 
Japanese property in Manchuria suggested that the Soviet Government 
was now prepared to hand over these enterprises, but the clause was 
vague; though recent announcements suggest that both in Manchuria and 
in Dairen something has been done at least to satisfy the Chinese that the 
clauses are being carried out. 
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If the agreements of 1950 are fully carried out at the end of 1952, 
it will mean a retreat from Stalin’s demand at Yalta that Russia should 
be restored to the position she held before Japan’s ‘treacherous ’ attack in 
1904. But the Russians still have time to see how the Chinese Communist 
regime works out in practice. Certainly the reaffirmation of the independ- 
ence of Outer Mongolia means that no surrender of the Russian position 
there is contemplated. Although Inner Mongolia is now, of course, 
under Communist control, the long-standing friction between Mongols 
and Chinese suggests that the Russians could easily stir up trouble for 
Peking in this area if they wish to. Sinkiang, by new agreements made at 
the same time, seems to have been even more firmly bound to the Soviet 
economy. 

These agreements seem to me to have been too much neglected in the 
current preoccupation with Korea, because Korea is an area where 
Russian and Chinese interests are virtually identical. They seem to be 
close to the heart of the Russo-Chinese relationship. If the West can avoid 
all-out conflict with China until the end of 1952, the Russians will, I think, 
either have to quit or face consequent Chinese hostility. Whether the 
general situation of the U.S.S.R. at that date will permit the Russians to 
abandon Manchuria is really a question for those whose concern is with 
the whole economic and strategic development of the Soviet Union. Even 
if the Russians do leave Manchuria, and trust to the Chinese continuing 
to make available to them some of that territory’s resources in the ordinary 
course of trade, there will still remain the Inner Asian frontier provinces, 
which a China, as nationalist and xenophobe as it still appears to be, will 
hardly abandon permanently, even to its partner and teacher in the 
Marxist way. 

Soviet propaganda suggests a full awareness in Moscow of the possi- 
bilities of Titoism inherent in this situation, and it continues in full blast 
its assertions of how much the two countries have in common. Measures 
to bring them together in the cultural field are proceeding apace, and 
large numbers of Chinese appear to be going to Russia for training in 
technical matters and to learn the Russian language, which it is no doubt 
intended should replace all other European languages as the medium for 
China’s contact with Western science. 

These seem to me to be, in very bare outline, the facts upon which a 
historian can pronounce and about which a politician can talk. What 
view one draws from them must depend on one’s general opinion on the 
relative strengths of Nationalism and Communism as motives for conduct, 
and on one’s view of the dominant political forces in both Russia and China. 
But it is clear that the policies adopted by the other Powers concerned 
will not be without their effect. 


Address at Chatham House 
20 February 1951 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
RELATIONS: SOME CONCEALED 
PROBLEMS 


W. F. CRICK 


paper because some at least of the problems with which I shall deal 

have been overlaid by urgent preoccupations of the moment—pre- 
occupations, for example, with the tasks of post-war reconstruction, and 
now, alas, with the requirements of internationally-concerted defence. 
Such preoccupations may do more than merely push underground the 
deep-seated problems to which I would call attention; they have a way of 
demanding special measures which may even exacerbate those problems, 
so that their solution is not merely postponed but made more difficult to 
discover or to apply. Some of the underlying problems to be mentioned 
were rearing their heads even before the war; after all, even the ‘dollar 
gap’ is by no means purely a post-war feature, and we are reminded in the 
recent O.E.E.C. Report on International Investment that the export of 
capital from the United States, which in the nineteen-twenties had 
provided a full flow of dollars for Europe and Latin America, actually came 
to a halt in the nineteen-thirties, to add to the widespread financial 
embarrassment experienced in that decade. 

For the purpose of this paper I assume a community of international 
trade policy for which at least some support is to be found in the history 
of the past five years. I assume that most countries in what we ordinarily 
know as the Western world, along with other countries within the British 
Commonwealth, are seeking to move in the general direction of broadly 
agreed objectives. Progress is inevitably irregular, both as between 
individual countries and in point of time; but most of us are committed 
to striving, individually and collectively, after the attainment of the goal 
which may be defined very conveniently in words taken from the Articles 
of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, namely: ‘the expansion 
and balanced growth of international trade . . . the promotion and main- 
tenance [thereby] of high levels of employment and real income and... 
the development of the productive resources of all members’. Allied to 
these central objectives are stability of exchange rates and the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments free of restrictions on current 
exchange transactions, while an associated purpose is ‘to shorten the 
duration and lessen the degree of disequilibrium in international balances 
of payments’. 

Would it be over-optimistic, I wonder, to assume also that on balance 
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some sustained progress will be recorded, say over the next five to ten years, 
towards the achievement of these objectives? (This is, of course, on the 
assumption, which some people might think still more questionable, that 
we will somehow succeed in steering clear of a third world war.) If my 
assumption of sustained progress towards the stated objectives is justified, 
then I think it safe to say that the problems I shall mention will in their 
turn call for some sort of treatment; if, however, it is falsified, then the 
underlying problems will insistently grow in seriousness and complexity, 
rather like a disease that fastens its grip on the body without manifesting 
itself until it precipitates acute disorder demanding emergency treatment. 
In that event, the treatment applied may diverge, in the interests of 
survival, from that which would have been adopted, by way of timely 
remedial measures, within the framework of generally accepted principles. 

I propose to outline three deep-seated problems, or groups of problems, 
all of which call for closer attention than can be given here. There has 
been no lack of immediate concern in my first problem, which I may call 
the problem of economic dominance. This problem has been treated 
perhaps rather too readily as a straightforward consequence of war, and 
certainly its acuteness has been unprecedented since that time. Indeed, 
I doubt if at any previous period in world history—not excepting even the 
hey-day of Britain’s industrial and financial leadership in the middle of 
the nineteenth century—the economic welfare of the world was so 
powerfully governed by conditions in and the policy of a single national 
unit as it has been in these past few years by conditions in and the policy 
of the United States. Some of the reasons for this state of affairs are well 
known, but the dangers of instability arising therefrom are increased 
by the immensity of productive power concentrated within the United 
States and her relative self-sufficiency in respect of natural resources. 
The very magnitude of the country, moreover, considered as an economic 
and political unit, together with certain features of its economic structure 
and political constitution, make it more difficult to ensure that the 
dominance vested in the United States shall be exerted in such a way as to 
make for steady, sustained development throughout the world. 

The exercise of power in a generally beneficent manner calls for a great 
deal more than the consistent pursuit by the United States Government of 
a liberal policy in such matters as tariffs—a condition which, despite 
marked progress over the past fifteen years, may not even yet be taken as 
firmly established, as can be seen from the delay in Congressional action 
on the ‘Customs Simplification Act of 1950’, the object of which was to 
simplify and expedite the work of the United States Customs by amending 
the Tariff Act of 1930. It requires in addition a continuing rise in the 
already high consumption standards within the United States, the steady 
availability of new capital on suitable terms, and—perhaps most important 


1 The Bill was presented to Congress by the Secretary to the Treasury in April 1950, but 
so far no action has been taken upon it by Congress. 
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of all—deliberate and successful measures to guard against violent 
fluctuations in business within the United States. In this summary of 
requirements the qualities of consistency and steadiness have stressed 
themselves—qualities which have not in the past been conspicuous in 
American affairs. So far as susceptibility to business fluctuations is 
concerned, I believe we can look for better things. The various ‘built-in 
supports’ of the American economy, such as unemployment insurance and 
pensions schemes and guarantees of farm prices; the far stronger financial 
structure than that which collapsed in the early nineteen-thirties; the 
responsibility accepted by Government for action to ward off depression ; 
and the progress of better-informed, longer-sighted, and more steadily 
responsible elements in business management; all these encourage a more 
hopeful view. On the other hand, there is repeated evidence that 
American business has by no means altogether shed its characteristic 
volatility; the high standard of living itself tends to exaggerate fluctua- 
tions in consumer-demands; and the complexity of the machinery of 
government makes it difficult to envisage prompt, well-planned, and 
readily adaptable action to cope with incipient disturbance whether of 
an inflationary or a deflationary character. 

Clearly, no one can claim the right, even in the interests of general 
economic welfare, to tell the Americans how they ought to conduct their 
affairs, and no one can fail to acknowledge the great strides made by the 
United States, in recent years, in the practical acceptance of international 
responsibility. The only safe course for the non-American world, in 
facing the problem of undue dependence, is to attempt to reduce it by 
quickening development and establishing the foundations of a steady 
equilibrium in other parts of the free world. Logically, that cannot mean 
pursuing an isolationist or autarkic policy, which would be to turn our 
backs on the objectives I began by assuming as accepted; but it does mean 
bending every effort, within the framework of a more and more freely- 
moving system of trade and financial relations, to achieve inherent steadi- 
ness in balances of payments and to enlarge the economic fruitfulness of 
territories outside the dollar area. This is one part of the economic case, 
as distinct from the social, political, or strategic, for vigorous action 
along the lines, for example, of the ‘Colombo plan’ for development in 
South and South East Asia. Leaving aside all the current distortions 
brought about by rearmament, stockpiling, and so forth, what we have to 
strive after, I suggest, is an approach towards a status of more nearly 
equal partnership with the United States than now obtains in the pur- 
suance of internationally agreed objectives. 

It is not difficult to detect, in these last observations, the appearance of 
a second, closely related, group of problems—problems that are, in a 
sense, even more deep-seated though less easy to state in terms of current, 
familiar conditions. Simply put, the central question is how to maintain 
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whose economies are subject to widely differing rates of technical or 
technological progress. Such differences may arise from a wide variety 
of basic factors—differences in natural resources and human inventive- 
ness and adaptability, in the age-composition of populations, in the 
structure and processes of government and business, in the availability of 
financial and real capital resources, and so on. They may arise, again, 
from factors which are not primarily economic, such as ingrained socio- 
logical features or long-established conventions, regulations, or moral 
principles—in a word, from wide differences in what have been called the 
patterns of society. Ina sense, the problem as I have put it is a broader 
statement of the old topic of anxious discussion, familiar enough before 
the war in its manifestation of intense Japanese competition, how to 
maintain a steady international economy in face of gross disparities in 
standards of living. And another aspect of the same broad problem lies 
in the question whether the lag in productive technique between the United 
States and other parts of the world can be overtaken (and if so by what 
measures, domestic or international) or wl.ether it will prove obstinately 
recurrent and in the long run unbridgeable, thus tending to perpetuate the 
excessive dependence which constituted my first problem. 

I cannot pretend to answer this question; but one rather gloomy 
comment must be made. I have heard it suggested that the kind of 
disparity I have mentioned is nothing new; that it was plain for all 
to see in the comparatively laissez-faire era of the nineteenth century; 
and that it did not then prevent the achievement of remarkable progress 
in world-wide economic development. True enough. Yet we must 
remember that the progress recorded was irregular, and did not by any 
means conform with the requirement of steady advance that is the 
generally accepted objective today. Moreover, certain differences 
between conditions then and now tend to weaken any assurance one might 
otherwise feel that the difficulties can be left to take care of themselves. 
In particular, there is the fact that in those days a high degree of flexibility 
and adaptability was present in national economies which is notoriously 
lacking today; and further that this was accompanied by the free move- 
ment of men, goods, and capital, and was fostered by implicit, unstated, 
and almost unrecognized presumptions about the behaviour of Govern- 
ments, at home and abroad, which can by no means be taken for granted 
today. 

I am not sure whether the problem of unequal rates of progress is, on 
balance, intensified or mitigated by another well-recognized factor, 
namely, the tendency for inequalities of natural resources and advantages 
—climate, sources of power, qualities of soil, supplies of minerals, and so 
forth—to be filed down, so to speak, by advances in scientific discovery 
and their application to the processes of production and distribution. 
What is evident, however, is that to apply the results of scientific dis- 
covery, and therefore to overcome to some extent a deficiency of natural 
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assets, requires large and growing amounts of capital investment. Broadly 
speaking, moreover, in the nature of things the capital must come, in the 
main, from countries other than those most urgently requiring develop- 
ment, and it needs, for preference, to be capital in the narrower sense as 
distinct from rigid contractual debt. Certainly, then, the speed of 
scientific discovery and its application does not by any means remove the 
problems arising from inequalities of present economic status and of 
potentialities of future economic progress. 

In debating all these problems there is a temptation to find an escape 
in some such conjectural expedient as ‘internationally concerted 
measures’. And this, quite apart from the all too obvious practical 
difficulties, provides a connecting link with yet a third set of problems. 
There is something more than an implication, in various internationally 
approved statements of policy, that individual countries will in case of 
need take measures, suitable to their own circumstances, to maintain a 
high and steady level of employment within their own borders. The 
measures actually taken, however, may differ, and the particular methods 
of achieving the commonly desired result may have unequal impact upon 
the basic conditions about which I have been speaking. For example, 
to combat a deflationary tendency, or a state of depression already exist- 
ing, by lowering interest rates is ordinarily to encourage a speeding-up of 
capital development by private business undertakings, thus tending to 
improve the community’s economic equipment and to promote speedier 
technological advance; but to attempt the same purpose by government- 
initiated public works may improve the nation’s social capital without 
adding materially to its efficiency as an economic entity. Or again, to 
combat depression by reducing social insurance contributions and 
increasing benefits is to enlarge consumption, while giving little or no 
encouragement to capital investment. Similarly, the kind of counter- 
inflationary action that might be taken, let us say, in Belgium, through 
high interest rates and credit contraction might have different results 
from those which might be expected to follow from disinflationary action 
by way of the creation of a large budget surplus applied to reduction of 
the national debt; and here the scale and incidence of taxation will be 
a highly relevant factor. In noting these divergences of method I am 
conscious of having over-stressed the contrast; but the resultant differ- 
ences are there, and over a period of continuous operation, even though the 
purpose be identical, they might well have significant consequences on the 
rates of progress in economic efficiency. 

This particular problem is only one part of the larger problem of 
providing workable, reliable links between national economies, whether 
through an international monetary system or a customs or wider economic 
union or a ‘general agreernent on tariffs and trade’ or other form of 
association. To exaggerate degrees of difference into contrast, the 
problem may be presented as how to link together, in a world-wide, multi- 
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lateral, and progressive economic system, ‘planned’ or ‘interventionist’ 
national economies on the one hand and ‘liberal’ economies on the other. 
By definition the two groups tend to consist, on the one hand, of relatively 
rigid economies and on the other of economies still preserving a substantial 
measure of flexibility, in terms of prices, costs, and utilization of productive 
resources including labour. 

For similar reasons, one can perhaps be forgiven for entertaining some 
doubt concerning the secondary economic consequences of the European 
Payments Union (E.P.U.); and here perhaps I can best bring out the 
difficulty by pointing the contrast between that organism, devised with 
immense ingenuity and superimposed with meticulous formality, and the 
much older and less formal association which came to be embodied, with- 
out any preconception or planning, in the sterling area. Among sterling- 
area countries—and this applied just as truly to the wider association of 
the pre-war ‘sterling bloc’ as it does to the present group—there is not 
only a firm foundation in complementary economic interests and trade 
and in deeply-grounded financial relations, but there is also a certain 
community of approach to national economic problems, a tendency 
towards broad similarity in the policies designed to deal with them, and 
readiness to co-operate in overcoming difficulties that face the group as a 
whole. There is, in short, a far higher degree of what one might call 
‘natural’ solidarity in the sterling area than in the association brought 
together within the E.P.U., among the constituent members of which 
there is a far smaller element of mutual economic interest. The common 
factors at the basis of E.P.U.—as also of the Schuman Plan—are, indeed, 
to be found in geographical propinquity and in the realm of politics rather 
than economics. For these reasons, the continuance of the sterling area 
can be taken as evidence of the real economic value of the association, 
whereas prolongation of the life of E.P.U. would be evidence of failure to 
achieve, on a wider front, its purpose of liberalizing trade and payments. 
The test of success of E.P.U. will be found in the speed with which this 
special, elaborate machinery can be abandoned through coalescence into a 
wider system of transferability and trade exchanges. The recent relaxa- 
tion of exchange control between Britain and the Scandinavian countries 
is perhaps a signpost to the road along which progress towards this broader 
coalescence may be foreseen. Meanwhile, it has been put forward as one 
of the possible disadvantages of E.P.U. that it may tend to concentrate 
trade within the joint borders of the member countries at the expense of 
the growth of multilateral trade on a wider basis, and may thus, if main- 
tained, contribute to uneconomic business development in Western 
Europe which will not stand up to the test of competitive trade on a 
world-wide basis. It may, in other words, come to represent autarky on 
a Western European in place of a single country basis. 

I have been at some pains to underline the differences between E.P.U. 
and the sterling area partly in order to suggest that the sterling area, 
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which is still viewed with some instinctive suspicion on the other side of 
the Atlantic, might well be a more powerful instrument working towards a 
world-wide multilateral system of trade and payments than the newer 
mechanical arrangements, embellished with drawing-rights, handicaps, 
arithmetical formulae, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of wonder- 
working gadgets. But the discussion seems to add point to the difficulties 
that may arise, not so much from any difference of objectives as from 
differences in the means adopted for their attainment. 

From these three major, deep-seated problems in international 
economic relations—the problem of excessive dominance; the problem of 
unequal economic progress; and the problem of divergent economic 
policies—and from the treatment accorded to some of their more im- 
mediate manifestations, arise what I conceive to be two major mechanical 
difficulties. The first two of my three basic problems are generally agreed 
to require the maintenance of a full flow of capital, particularly from the 
United States, to further economic development, including basic services, 
in many parts of the world. The O.E.E.C. Report on International Invest- 
ment rightly lays stress on the need for steadiness as well as sufficiency in 
the flow of capital. The question we shall need to ask ourselves, if this 
movement gets under way—indeed, it may not be too soon to ask it now— 
is whether, in the process, we are not in danger of binding upon the world 
another strait-jacket of inflexibility in the form of fixed-interest- 
bearing international debt repayable by predetermined instalments. It 
is perhaps unavoidable that international investment should for the time 
being consist chiefly of institutional, and largely of governmental, lending 
and borrowing; but the terms on which transactions are arranged are 
often perhaps even more exacting than that fact by itself would require. 
I am thinking particularly of the very stringent terms, as to guarantees and 
so forth, laid down by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (I.B.R.D.) and of the tied loan provisions of the Export- 
Import Bank, as well as of the natural features of direct inter-govern- 
mental loans, though the Anglo-American and Anglo-Canadian loans have 
at least an element of flexibility in an ‘escape clause’ related to current 
developments in balances of payments. The annual report of the Colonial 
Development Corporation published in July 1950 stressed the need of an 
equity quality in international investment; on a wider scale, the O.E.E.C. 
report already mentioned argues in the same sense and puts forward some 
suggestions for stimulating the flow of private, largely institutional or 
so-called ‘direct’, equity investment. So does the recent very able and 
informative report 1 of a committee set up by the Canadian Government to 
consider the possibility of enlarging Canadian overseas investment. I 
wonder, however, whether—pending the arrival of conditions more 
favourable to private investment on an international scale—consideration 


1 Report of Advisory Committee on Overseas Investment, September 1950 (Ottawa, Controller 
of Stationery). 
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should not be given to the possibility of modifying the terms of official 
or quasi-official lending, including the operations of the I.B.R.D., in 
such a way as to soften the rigidity of the obligations accepted and to 
impart somewhat more flexibility to the burdens placed upon borrowing 
countries. The lessons of history—which were never better depicted than 
in the contrasted experience during the nineteen-thirties of Australia, 
with her heavy load of fixed debt, and Malaya, enjoying the use of equity 
capital—are out-dated only if we assume that the world will never again 
experience sharp deflation and that international investment in this en- 
lightened era is to be consistently well directed on the tests of long-term 
economic justification. 

My second mechanical difficulty can be put straightaway in the form 
of a question: Can we assume such equivalent degrees of flexibility (or 
indeed of inflexibility) in the various national economies as will make 
fixity of exchange rates, or even what I might call revisable fixity on the 
International Monetary Fund (I.M.F.) pattern, practicable or supportable 
in the long run? Looking back, the gold standard provided a series of 
‘fixed points’, in exchange parities, to which domestic conditions, country 
by country, had to conform. This system was abandoned by Great 
Britain in 1931 under pressure of domestic inflexibility, the choice being 
made in favour of elasticity of exchange rates. What we have now 
accepted is rigidity on both sides—in the internal economy and in ex- 
change relations as well. It is true that an element of occasional, limited 
adjustability is contained in the mechanism of the I.M.F., but the condi- 
tions under which those facilities are provided and have been used are 
most unfavourable to orderly adjustment; in the words of a Canadian 
banker,? such abrupt alterations are ‘major arbitrary changes which in 
anticipation and impact are profoundly disturbing to business’. In these 
matters, what is needed is gradualness and responsiveness to underlying 
conditions as they develop in course of time; we need room for manoeuvre 
and responsive adjustment rather than facilities for sharp, occasional 
alterations under the pressure of crisis. The Canadian experiment is 
highly significant in this context. A leading Canadian business economist,? 
whose considered words might well apply to the experience of other 
countries besides his own, said recently: ‘I suggest that the experience of 
the post-war years has amply demonstrated that a fixed exchange rate is 
only by accident a valid rate. Circumstances may soon render it over- 
valued or under-valued. And in either case the result is more likely than 
not to be the perpetuation of restrictive forms of control which run 
counter to the broad objectives of liberalization of trade which the Fund 
and other related bodies are seeking to achieve’. In the light of such 
comments, might it not be possible—even within a system of exchange 


1 Gordon R. Ball, as reported in the Financial Times, 3 October 1950. 
2 W. T. G. Hackett, in an address before the Export Managers’ Club of Chicago, 
9 November 1950. 
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control which seems likely to remain in force, perhaps in modified form, 
indefinitely—to establish a true market, in which rates could move with 
some freedom under the impact of ordinary market forces and of day-to- 
day official intervention in the market as might be necessary to smooth 
out the more violent fluctuations and to defeat disturbing speculative 
movements? Had such arrangements been in force hitherto in the 
United Kingdom I doubt whether the exchange value of sterling would 
have stood so low today as $2.80, and whether we need have been penalized 
as heavily as we have been by the movement in the terms of trade since 
devaluation. This is just one example to illustrate my question, which I 
repeat in another form thus: Do not the actual and prospective differences 
between economic conditions, economic policy and actions, and the pace 
of economic progress from country to country call for freer flexibility in 
exchange rates than is practicable under the I.M.F. system in its present 
form? If so, it is perhaps not too early to consider in what ways that 
system might most suitably be modified. Indeed, there seems to me to bea 
case for asking ourselves whether a good deal of the international 
machinery set up after the war, on the basis of blue prints drawn up in 
advance of experience, should not now be comprehensively reviewed in 
the light of events. 

To put all the difficulties I have mentioned into the compass of an all- 
embracing question is not easy; but it is worth attempting if only to 
formulate, as it were, terms of reference for what could be a very practical 
inquiry. At any rate, almost every question I have raised (and left un- 
answered) could be reduced to a single large problem thus: In a world 
made up of national units representing economies which differ widely in 
resources, stage of development, business structure and method, and 
degree of responsiveness to change, by what means can they be linked 
together for the purposes of facilitating the movement of goods, services, 
and finance among themselves, promoting the pursuit of harmonious 
policies, and thereby maintaining steadiness on an expanding trend in 
economic life as a whole? The problem thus stated lends itself to endless 
analysis, and is even now by no means devoid of topical importance. 


Address at Chatham House 
30 January I95I 
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GERMANY AND EUROPE 


CARLO SCHMID 


HE point of view from which I approach the problem of Germany 

and Europe is that of the party to which I have the honour to 

belong, the German Social Democratic Party, which at present acts 
as the Opposition in the Federal Republic. I shall attempt to analyse three 
of the most pressing aspects of this problem: what solution of the European 
problem do the Social Democrats hope for; what is the real position of 
Germany today in relation to Europe; what should be our attitude if we 
are to make our full contribution to safeguarding peace? For naturally 
the preservation of peace with liberty must always be our first objective. 
Not even to realize claims we hold most sacred could we tolerate recourse 
to armed force; this also prevents us from recognizing as of right situations 
which owe their existence to the use of force. 

All Germans except Communists and fellow travellers are convinced 
that the solution to the problem of Germany and Europe is to establish 
the United States of Europe as soon as possible—a Europe united 
politically, economically, and constitutionally. This Europe could only be 
a union of free and completely equal nations; it could only be effective if it 
brings together an adequate number of nations (including Britain) to 
enable it to be self-sufficient, and to exchange enough of its products with 
those of other continents without imperilling either its independence or 
the moral, cultural, and political values which constitute the foundation 
of European society. This is the reason why we German Social Democrats 
refuse to entertain any project for establishing a European confederation 
without Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries ; that is why we 
support the ‘functional approach’ so dear to the British. We believe that 
the countries of Europe should first make every effort to create economic 
and social conditions of the same standard as those of Britain and Scan- 
dinavia before these countries can be asked to form part of an international 
or supra-national entity with the Continent, to which they would have to 
cede some of their national sovereignty. Unless that is done, any union 
could only bring upon the British the unemployment which exists at 
present on the Continent. We do not believe in the ‘Little Europe’ solu- 
tion because we are convinced that ‘Little Europe’ would act not as an 
incentive but as a deterrent to the realization of a United Europe that 
would be worthy of the name. Nor can we subscribe to a solution of the 
European problem based on the idea of the hegemony of any nation or 
group of nations, either open or disguised, political, economic, or military. 
A United Europe can only exist on the basis of nations with equal rights. 
Equality is the first condition for the formation of a United Europe; it 


could not ensue as a consequence. Finally, we are opposed to any European 
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project whose sole object is the re-establishment of reactionary elements 
and agencies. This is not a sectarian or dogmatic viewpoint, but one 
which must always be held by those who conceive of Europe as a living 
force with all its doors and windows open and all its sails unfurled. 

Certain Germans believe that a beginning should be made with a 
‘Little Europe’ which is purely Continental; perhaps there are some who 
would like to stop at that. I believe that their efforts will be in vain, 
because other Germans are convinced that the idea of a United Europe 
can be realized only if each step towards its realization is taken with the 
aim of what Europe should become in mind, and only if each step gives 
rise to conditions in which a truly European will may emerge. This is why 
we refuse to participate in any interim solution which in fact masks 
national egoisms. Many of the interim, or embryonic, solutions advocated 
today make us the more sceptical. We have noticed here and there 
attempts, whether deliberate or not, to profit from certain legal and 
factual inequalities due to the fortunes of war, and even to incorporate 
them into the statute of the future Europe. As far as the Schuman Plan 
is concerned, we think the idea itself excellent, if a little vague; but the 
steps taken to make it concrete have caused the Social Democratic Party 
anxiety. Can a Continental coal—iron-steel union become, so far as Britain 
is concerned (without whom a United Europe would be inconceivable for 
us), a force of attraction and integration, or may it not become, in spite of 
all desire to the contrary, one that will thrust Britain from the Continent 
and oblige her to turn her eyes towards the Atlantic? Moreover certain 
clauses of the projected treaty strike us as excellent from the point of view 
of French industry but less favourable to the interests of Europe as a 
whole, and even catastrophic for social order in Germany. We fear that 
some of these clauses would automatically result in unemployment in 
certain Ruhr districts; and Europe can never be defended if we allow 
unemployment to sap the morale of the Ruhr. 

What is the position of Germany today in relation to Europe? For 
having willed to become all-powerful during a period of twelve years, in 
1945 Germany had to start by becoming nothing in order that she might 
again become something. Unconditional surrender was accepted by the 
majority of the German people because they wished only that the war 
should end. During this first post-war phase the victors, like all victors, 
believed themselves omnipotent; and the German people also believed 
this. In fact the idea that there were omnipotent beings in this wretched 
world—holders of power justified by victory won in the name of Right— 
did much to calm the German people, even to the extent of sinking with 
closed eyes into an almost complete political apathy, which allows people 
to devote themselves exclusively to their private affairs. At that time the 
Germans (I am referring to Western Germany) would have accepted any 
political formula regulating the status of Germany provided that their 
material and spiritual freedom would be assured, that there would be no 
more political police, internment and concentration camps, and that it 
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would permit them to avoid the storm by simply bowing to it. The mood 
was ‘let those who had won the war concern themselves with politics; let 
us cultivate what is left of our gardens’. Very few at that time thought in 
national terms. Among those who did, who saw clearly that the fate of 
Germany—and of the West—could only be satisfactorily resolved by the 
political effort of the Germans themselves, were certain Social Democratic 
leaders. From the first they opted for liberty and the liberty of the West, 
and they were uncompromisingly opposed to any bolshevist totalitarian- 
ism, proclaiming that all would be lost without the re-establishment of a 
united Germany. In making this choice they let themselves in for a 
struggle, and they will continue that struggle, because they know that 
these liberties are threatened by an implacable and cunning enemy, and 
that they can only be saved by combating this enemy wherever he 
is encountered and wherever he lies in wait. I do not think that the 
nations of the West always realize what they owe to the fact that the 
German Social Democratic Party has been able to persuade the German 
working class that democracy is more precious than what, on the other 
side of the iron curtain, is falsely called ‘the unity of the working class’. 
It is necessary to understand the magic aura surrounding this phrase to 
appreciate how difficult it has been to break this Communist-inspired form 
of union wherever it had already been established. Without the destruction 
of the Socialist-Communist fusion which, often with the connivance of the 
Western Powers, had occurred on a local scale everywhere by 1945, Russian 
aggression by political means would not have stopped at the iron curtain. 

The second phase of the history of post-war Germany was marked by 
the transformation of the idea of Allied omnipotence into a system of 
control, and later of supervision. The Allies began to perceive that the 
burden of the occupation would be lighter for them if the Germans were 
put in a position to carry out their own administration and what might be 
called minor policy. Both sides began to prepare the road that would lead 
later to the Federal Republic of Bonn, at the same time becoming more 
and more conscious of the fact that the iron curtain was not a German but 
a European phenomenon, that without German unity, European unity 
would be impossible, and that to abandon Berlin would be to open the 
road to Paris. First an economic and then a political plan of organization 
was prepared for that part of Germany that was not to be abandoned to 
the totalitarian dictates of the East. It was at this time that the idea of 
the unification of Europe as a vital necessity for deliverance from all ills 
began to become an obsession with the German people, but few considered 
the concrete aspects of the problem. 

The third phase of post-war German history was marked by the 
establishment of the Federal Republic and of all the developments that 
ensued from this. However, the occupation statute was still in force, and 
it was natural that, from its inception, the German Federal Government 
should feel obliged to demand first the partial and then the total abroga- 
tion of the statute. The more the German people regained the taste for 
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liberty, and the responsibility that is its corollary, the more intolerable the 
shackles of the statute became. But the German people did not really 
become politically conscious until the outbreak of events in Korea. This 
demonstrated to the whole world how wise were the statesmen of former 
days who forbade total victory knowing that it brings with it an almost 
intolerable responsibility. In Germany the political void created by un- 
conditional surrender had to be filled, and there were many different ways 
of filling it. First, the Russian solution, for the Russians were more than 
ready to fill the void. If other Powers decided that the Russians should 
not fill it, they would have to fill it themselves if they had the means and 
the power, which would need to be considerable. And if they did not wish 
to, or could not, they had to authorize the German people to do so, or to 
invite them to associate themselves with Allied efforts. In other words, it 
would be necessary to transform an occupied Germany into an ally. 

This, though it may be expressed a little bluntly, is the truth in the 
Machiavellian sense of the word: la virtu effettuale delle cose. In any case it 
is certain that any Allied concept of a European order could not be realized 
unless the Germans accepted the role allotted them. And there are certain 
aspects in which the German people must necessarily play their part. 
This situation is dangerous for Germany, because of the possibility that the 
Government ox public opinion would profit from it to use blackmail. That 
would be deplorable. On the other hand it could have the effect of making any 
German attempt to modify the status quo appear to the Allies as blackmail. 

Both sides must overcome resentment and learn how to iesist the 
temptations of facile arguments if there is to be any possibility of 
doing what is necessary. It is with this in mind that I approach 
the next problem: what should be the German contribution to the 
preservation of peace in face of the Soviet menace? There are those 
who believe that the best contribution would be immediate German 
participation in what is called the defence of Europe, in other words the 
rearmament which unhappily seems to have become the governing idea 
of the various political systems of this planet. The world, for whom the 
typical German seems to be and to remain a symbol of barracks and 
carnage, has been astonished to learn of the German reaction to rearma- 
ment—a categorical ‘no’. There are many reasons for this, but in fact 
this refusal is the product of a sentiment, not pacifist but anti-militarist, 
deeper than Germany has ever known. Hence the astonishing circum- 
stance that German university students, formerly the most nationalist 
element in the country, have pronounced against rearmament by an over- 
whelming majority. Any plebiscite organized now would have the same 
result. I believe that this is a matter for congratulation. If rearmament 
must eventually take place, it will be better for us all that the German 
people must first be convinced of its necessity rather than that the Govern- 
ment should be pushed into it by a militarist public opinion. 

Certain political parties are disposed to follow any lead that might again 
give soldiers to Germany. They believe that this would augment Germany’s 
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potential political prestige. It is true that they make certain reservations 
and stipulate certain conditions, but ultimately they are convinced that 
to refuse what the United States asks would be the worst of political 
blunders. The Social Democratic Party has a different point of view. It 
believes that German military participation can only be of practical value 
if certain preliminary steps have been carried out by those Powers whose 
economic potential and existing military strength makes them alone able 
to do this. My party is not a party of conscientious objectors: it believes 
that in case of attack Germany should be defended by force, if 
possible through her own agency, if there are no other means of protecting 
her. Nor are we neutralists or defeatists; we do not ask any nation to do 
for us what we are not prepared to do ourselves, either for that nation or 
for ourselves. That is why we are ready to participate in the defence of 
Europe, but on the condition that the collective effort is such that there 
will be a reasonable chance of repelling the invader. Half-measures will 
not procure semi-security, but will only intensify the measure of the de- 
struction of Europe, leaving it with a minimum hope for the future. 

Before it is reasonable to ask us to rearm, these are the conditions 
demanded not by the German people but by the facts themselves. First, 
the United States and Britain should send a sufficient number of troops to 
the Continent which, added to Continental troops, including Germans, 
will give to Europe a reasonable chance of effective defence. Nothing 
would be added to European security if German contingents were to be 
armed before this, because according to the best qualified military experts 
we should need eighteen months to raise tactical units and 2} to 34 years 
to form operational units. German rearmament could only be an asset in 
the event of future aggression, not if aggression is imminent. For the 
Americans and the Russians what matters is the issue of the last battle, 
but the destiny of the people of Europe will be decided in the first battle. 
If it were lost, there would be no more Europe to liberate, and the coal and 
steel of the Continent, in spite of the atomic bombs which might be let 
loose on the Ruhr, would be either destroyed or would be in Soviet hands. 
If there were not enough armed troops, all that could be done would be to 
slow down the Russian advance by a few weeks. To defend Europe in such 
circumstances would be to offer Europeans the lot of extermination. 
Liberty is without interest to dead nations. 

If the German troops were to believe that they were there only to 
witness the total destruction of their country and to cover an unending 
Dunkirk retreat, they might be greatly tempted to go over to the side of 
the conqueror of the moment; nor should it be forgotten that German 
soldiers will be useful only if the psychological atmosphere is created 
without which it is impossible to expect men who know the horrors 
of war to be prepared to be killed. No-one will die for an occupation 
statute. That is why equality of rights should be granted to Germany 
—political equality, equality of responsibility, opportunity, and risks. 
Equality of rights at the present time means that Germany should be fully 
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represented on all the organs disposing of the troops destined for the defence 
of Europe; otherwise the German contingent would be onlya Foreign Legion. 
It is for this reason that we do not accept the Pleven plan, since it is based 
on the principle of German inequality, even in its purely military aspects. 

Another crucial problem is the Four-Power Conference. The Germans 
will not be admitted to the conference, and do not even attend the pre- 
paratory talks. There are, however, two things they could do to facilitate 
the task of the Western Powers. First, we would refuse to parley with the 
so-called Government of the Soviet Zone, i.e. with Grotewohl: if we were 
to enter into negotiations with him, the Russians would hold a formidable 
trump-card at the conference as the only Power that could claim to be in 
direct relations with the two halves of Germany. Secondly, we should 
refuse any governmental or parliamentary declaration or fait accompli 
concerning the eventual rearmament of Germany: each declaration of this 
nature would be binding on us but not on the Powers, and a reversal of 
Allied policy as a result of the conference could overthrow the whole 
political situation in Germany. All that we ask of the Powers is that they 
should not sign a quadripartite agreement without stipulating that there 
must be free elections throughout the whole of Germany—elections under 
international control. Nothing less should be tolerated. 

As for the neutralization of Germany, we Social Democrats do not ask 
for it. In fact this idea is given a prominent place in pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda in Western Germany. The chances of success of this propaganda 
should not be increased; unfortunately there are more than enough 
already. As for the neutralization of the Federal Republic, this would be 
equivalent to opening the doors to the Russians. Naturally we cannot 
prevent the Powers from agreeing on the neutralization of united Germany 
if they believe that this will be in their interests. Our attitude towards 
such a decision would depend on the clauses of the treaty of mutual 
guarantee, and above all on the chances of making this treaty an instru- 
ment of peace and democracy. Any solution on the lines of the Potsdam 
agreements, reinstating a Control Council exercising supreme power in 
Germany, will be unacceptable to us. Personally, I am convinced that it 
would be impossible to neutralize a nation of sixty-five million people in 
the very centre of Europe. 

The Russians are carrying out a vigorous psychological offensive in 
Germany. They are clever. They work on fear, defeatism, and national 
pride. Up till now they have not succeeded. Whether they will or not 
depends to a great extent on the political measures the Great Powers will 
take. If they choose the right course and if they learn the lesson of the 
facts, we in Germany have a chance of remaining the most strongly anti- 
Communist country on the Continent. The most urgent measure needed 
is to abolish the occupation regime and to re-establish a normal juridical 
and political status in Germany, replacing the occupation statute by a 
system of bilateral treaties. 


Address at Chatham House, 6 March 1951 











AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


W. FRIEDMANN 


to speak of an Australian Foreign Policy. It is a very recent 
growth, as sudden and as important as the profound changes in the 
world situation which have made it necessary. 

Two factors above all have led to the emergence of a distinctive Aus- 
tralian foreign policy. First, the dramatic change in Britain’s international 
position ; secondly, the emergence of Asia as a decisive force in world affairs. 
The decline of Britain’s military and economic power has made it im- 
possible for Australia to rely any longer upon British military protection or 
to leave the initiative in political and economic matters affecting Australia 
entirely to the United Kingdom. The emancipation of Asian national 
States, comprising over a thousand million people, has exposed the isolated 
position of Australia and New Zealand as outposts of European civilization 
and the white race, situated far from the sources of Western strength and 
civilization. 

These main reasons for the reorientation of the Australian position are 
familiar enough. It is far less easy to indicate the direction of such a re- 
orientation. As a result of war and post-war developments, it may be said 
that Australian foreign policy is determined by four major factors which 
are not always easy to co-ordinate. In the first place, Australia is and re- 
mains an active and loyal member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In the second place, Australia’s sense of isolation, and the change in the 
world balance of power, is leading her to look to the United States as the 
major protector against the dangers of the near and, even more, of the 
distant future. In the third place, Australia is faced, more urgently and 
inescapably than any other white country, with the problem of a complete 
readjustment of political, social, and human relations with the new nations 
of Asia. Lastly, Australia has played an active and at times an outstanding 
role in the United Nations as well as in the functional international 
agencies. 

Many Australians are critical of the British (although the term 
‘Pommy’ is not always meant derisively). They have a lingering remin- 
iscence of the days when the British used Australia mainly as a country of 
profitable investments and a cheap source of raw materials. Many Aus- 
tralians link the depression of the early nineteen-thirties with the dictation 
of British banking and financial interests. The large Irish Catholic element, 
influential particularly in the Labour Party, shares much of the traditional 

Irish hostility to the British. Yet all these factors hardly detract from the 
strong and unquestioned attachment of Australia to Britain and the British 
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Commonwealth. Characteristically, the average Australian still speaks of 
‘going home’ when travelling to Britain, although neither he nor his 
parents and grand-parents may have been there. Australia’s participa- 
tion in two world wars, her collaboration with Britain’s economic problems, 
and the general tone of Australian public life, give abundant evidence of 
this attitude. There is no doubt that only an insignificant minority of 
Australians would be in favour of Australia leaving the British Common- 
wealth, but this is partly so because the structure of the Commonwealth 
itself has changed radically. The membership of the three new Asian 
Dominions has further loosened the constitutional and political cohesion 
of an association which has always been unique in the vagueness of its con- 
stitutional structure and of the obligations of its members. The im- 
portance to Australia of Britain and the Commonwealth is cemented by 
economic facts. Despite the tremendous developments of her industries, 
Australia is still a major supplier of raw materials, and by far her largest 
market is Britain, which accounts for about 50 per cent of her imports and 
exports. Trade relations with the other members of the Commonwealth 
are relatively insignificant compared with these figures, but they may be 
capable of considerable development, especially with India. Common- 
wealth membership is thus a continuing reality of Australian political life. 
But it is now far from being the only or even the overwhelmingly important 
reality. It can no longer serve as a shield behind which Australia can hide. 

The Japanese conquest of Malaya, the surrender of considerable British 
forces, and the bombing of Darwin, gave Australians a sudden shock which 
they will never forget. The statement of the then Prime Minister, Mr 
Curtin, made in 1941, to the effect that Australia would in future have to 
look to the United States rather than to Britain for support and close 
association, gave expression to this sudden anxiety. The American Navy 
saved Australia from graver Japanese threats, and ever since considerable 
influences have been at work to procure definite pacts and guarantees which 
would make the United States the military protector of Australia. The 
desire to secure a firm American guarantee of assistance, as well as a 
growing fear of Communist expansion, led the present Foreign Minister, 
Mr Spender, to propose a Pacific Pact. Such a pact, in his conception, was 
to link a vast group of nations from the Pacific borders of the American 
continent to Australia and New Zealand. Its members, it appears, were 
to include, not only Canada and the United States on the one side and 
Australia and New Zealand on the other, but also some South American 
countries, the Philippines, Siam, Indo-China, and Malaya, and possibly 
Nationalist China. In this form the plan was strongly criticized in Aus- 
tralia. and it never evoked much response from either the State Depart- 
ment or Britain. Its danger was the joining together of a number of very 
heterogeneous States of widely differing degrees of stability and a mini- 
mum of common interests and traditions. Moreover, such a pact would 
either have had to leave out the most vital links in such a chain, China 
and Japan, or to have included a Japan towards which most Australians 
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still feel very sceptical, as well as Chiang Kai-shek’s China in whose stabil- 
ity and role in Asian affairs few have any confidence. The main purpose 
of this plan was, of course, a firm alliance between the United States on 
the one side and Australia and New Zealand on the other. At the time 
this article goes to press it appears that such a pact, far more precise and 
far more valuable than the wider Pacific Pact, may be concluded soon. 
This is more than most Australians would have hoped for even six months 
ago. It is one of the many by-products of the Korean war, of the inten- 
sification of the cold war and the large-scale military intervention of Com- 
munist China. Such a pact would mean that the United States definitely 
regards Australasia as a vital bastion of defence. The price of such a pact 
will presumably be the waiving of Australia’s objections to a lenient peace 
treaty for Japan, and even to her eventual acceptance as an ally. For 
most Australians, who have bitter memories of Japanese brutality, this is 
even harder to swallow than the acceptance of Germany as a full ally by 
the French. Despite centuries of hostility and deep differences of tem- 
perament, Germany and France share a common civilization. Australia 
and Japan do not. But the bitter realities of the cold war and contem- 
porary power politics are likely to prevail. 

It cannot, however, be emphasized too strongly that even a military 
assistance pact with the United States will not solve Australia’s problems. 
Both the United States and the British Commonwealth are now com- 
mitted in the very least to the defence of the Asian countries not yet 
conquered by Communism. But American resources are not unlimited. 
They are strained to the utmost by world-wide commitments of staggering 
magnitude, as the Korean war has shown. It would seem that Australia’s 
greatest chance of securing American assistance and sympathy lies in the 
magnitude and quality of the contribution which she herself can make to 
the common cause. Australia’s contribution to the United Nations forces 
in Korea has been numerically small, but quick and effective. On the other 
hand, the present Australian Coalition Government, strongly influenced 
by the Country Party which stands for the interests of graziers and farmers, 
has so far declined all proposals for an international agreement which would 
enable the United States, and other friendly nations, to purchase guar- 
anteed quantities of wool in bulk, and at an agreed price. At a time when 
the United States and Russia, not to speak of other nations, desperately 
compete for Australian wool, the open-auction system is obviously much 
more profitable to the Australian wool-grower. But whether a decision 
which is likely to cause some annoyance and embarrassment to the United 
States, and seems to be mainly influenced by the short-term interests of a 
section of the Australian community, is wise, is another matter. 

Nota single Western nation can think of its political and social relations 
with the peoples of Asia in terms of fifty or even ten years ago. But for no 
other white country is the problem more urgent than for Australia. It is 
greatly complicated by two factors. One is the continued support given by 
public opinion and political parties to the White Australia policy. The 
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other is the hardening of the conflict between Communist and non- 
Communist Powers, and the immense prospects for Communist penetration 
of Asia, which is the most vulnerable of all the conflict areas. 

The White Australia policy (a name now officially spurned, but still 
current) is a result not so much of racial policies as of the vast discrepancies 
between the Australian standard of living and that of her Asian neigh- 
bours. Since the foundation of the Commonwealth, it has, for half a 
century, been adhered to by every Government. Organized labour and the 
trade union movements are perhaps its strongest supporters. There are 
differences of opinion as to the manner and rigidity of its execution. Much 
criticism has been levelled at the treatment of individual cases such as the 
expulsion of non-European husbands of Australian wives, or similar hard- 
ship cases which have made headlines all over the world. A considerable 
section of public opinion favours a small immigration quota for the various 
Asian races, but no Australian Government would be prepared to reverse 
the policy fundamentally. The influx of a million Asians within the next 
decade would do little to relieve the major problems of over-population in 
Asia, but it would be sufficient to create grave social and economic problems 
in a country where the working class enjoys a universal 40-hour week and 
a standard of wages second only to that of the United States, and where 
labour standards are protected by an intricate system of arbitration. The 
White Australia policy is naturally not calculated to please the sensitive 
nationalism of the newly emancipated people of Asia. In recent years 
Australia has, therefore, been particularly anxious to promote friendly 
relations with the Asian States by other means. Under Dr Evatt, the 
Labour Government’s Foreign Minister, Australia has been particularly 
active in sponsoring the independence of Indonesia. She has sent observers 
to pan-Asian conferences. She has established friendly relations with India 
and Pakistan, scholarships for Asian students, and generally used every 
opportunity to welcome publicly the Asian emancipation. Under the 
present Foreign Minister, Mr Spender, a more marked anti-Communist 
policy and the new military dangers have led to a modification of policies 
which might, for example, bring New Guinea under potentially hostile 
control. On the other hand, Australia has been the sponsor of the so- 
called Colombo Plan, and an active supporter of the subsequent dis- 
cussions which have now led to the ambitious long-term plan for the de- 
velopment of South East Asia. 

There is little doubt that this is fundamentally the best policy for 
Australia to pursue. She can retain her structure and independence only 
if she enters into the most active and friendly association with her Asian 
neighbours by assisting their political, economic, scientific, and cultural 
developments. The matter is, however, greatly complicated by the Com- 
munist problem. In a less divided world there would be immense scope for 
active assistance in the economic development of China as well as of India, 
Indo-China, and Indonesia. Today, all these matters have to be seen 


against the background of the cold war. Fortunately for Australia, her 1m- 
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mediate neighbours, i.e. the three Dominions of the Indian peninsula, and 
Indonesia, have non-Communist Governments and are, in principle, ready 
to collaborate with, and accept assistance from, the West on the basis of 
political independence and equality. If there were to be political changes, 
such as a successful Communist revolt in India or Indonesia, Australia’s 
danger and isolation would be immeasurably increased. 

It is natural that Australia, as a small, highly developed democratic 
State, should have been an active supporter of the United Nations. Her 
role in this respect was especially conspicuous while Dr Evatt was Aus- 
tralia’s main representative and played a prominent and ubiquitous part 
in United Nations affairs. Like all weaker Powers, Australia is particu- 
larly interested in the strengthening of collective security and the author- 
ity of the United Nations. Dr Evatt also attempted, on various occasions, 
to bring about a front of medium Powers (a kind of third force within 
the United Nations). It soon became apparent that the interests of the 
medium and minor Powers in the United Nations are far too divergent 
to make any such ‘force’ or ‘bloc’ practicable. Any such policy has now 
been completely eclipsed by the conflict of the Great Powers and the in- 
creasing difficulty for any State to maintain a neutral position. The present 
Government, under the leadership of Mr Menzies, tends to regard the 
United Nations with far less enthusiasm than the Labour Government. 
Its active support for the United Nations intervention in Korea is due 
far less to enthusiasm for United Nations ideals than to an active 
anti-Communist policy and the desire to keep in step with the United 
States. 

Australian interest in functional international organizations, such as 
the International Wheat Council or the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
is clearly bound up with her position as a major producer of raw materials. 
In times of prosperity, the farming element tends to look upon the stabil- 
izing influence of such organizations with greater indifference than in 
times of depression. On the whole, however, Australia can be counted as a 


firm supporter of international organization, both in the political and in 
the economic fields. 


How far does Australian foreign policy change with the party in power? 
In Australia, as in other British democracies, Labour and anti-Labour 
parties are fairly evenly matched, as the elections of April 1951 have 
again shown. As in other British democracies, the differences of political 
philosophy are far smaller in the age of a social Welfare State than they 
were a generation ago. Hence party politics tend to be reduced more and 
more to questions of personalities and pressure groups. Labour policy 
in Australia is overwhelmingly, though not entirely, dominated by the 
trade union movement. The right-wing coalition which forms the pre- 
sent Government, is a coalition of the Liberal and Country Parties, 
representative on the whole of the industrial, business, and farming in- 
terests. This means in practice a little more or a little less socialization 
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(which in Australia is, in any case, severely limited by the distribution of 
powers under the Federal Constitution). It also means that the influence 
of the major pressure groups depends to some extent on which Government 
is in the saddle. In foreign affairs the gap between the parties is even 
smaller. As in the other English-speaking democracies, Labour has 
gradually been forced away from its Pacifist and Radical Socialist position 
through the aggressive intransigeance and hostility of Communism. Re- 
luctantly Labour leaders have come to the conclusion that they must take 
an active part in the collective defence against further Communist ex- 
pansion, a policy which in Australia creates some special problems because 
Communists dominate or are very influential in some of the key trade 
unions, such as the miners, the iron and steel workers, the railways, and the 
waterside workers’ unions. The desire to break the influence of Com- 
munists in these unions was the main purpose of the anti-Communist 
legislation—now declared unconstitutional by the High Court. Its most 
important provision was that persons officially gazetted as Communists 
would be incapable of holding executive office in certain specified unions. 
In contrast to their influence in the trade unions, the political voting 
strength of the Communists in Australia is negligible. The main parties 
can therefore be said to be agreed on the major factors of foreign policy: 
military assistance to Britain in any war other than an aggressive war; 
close ties with the United States on whom Australia will largely depend 
for her security as well as for the capital equipment necessary for her 
industrial development; friendly relations with the Asian peoples on the 
basis of a White Australia policy; and resistance to further Communist 
expansion. 

Party pelicies are, however, not entirely without influence on Aus- 
tralia’s foreign policy. The Labour Party has grown up with a strongly 
isolationist and anti-conscriptionist tradition. It is also far more inclined 
than the right-wing parties to recognize Communism in Asia as a vital de- 
velopment, accepted by people who have long suffered under autocratic, 
reactionary, and corrupt Governments—Labour is, therefore, less disposed 
to fight Communism everywhere by force. As long as the Labour Party 
is in power in Britain, a right-wing coalition in Australia will be somewhat 
less inclined than a Labour Government to help a ‘socialist’ Britain by 
severe restrictions of dollar imports, the disposal of Australian sterling 
balances, and similar matters. These tensions are familiar in Australia’s 
Federal politics where party alinements sometimes cut across the tug-of- 
war between Commonwealth and the States. But in foreign affairs these 
are, on the whole, of minor importance. The main lines of Australia’s 
foreign policy are in practice dictated by the facts of her internal and inter- 
national situation, not by party politics. 


It is impossible to deal in this paper with the economic and social 
problems of Australia. But a foreign policy unrelated to military and 
economic power is a blue-print policy. Hence, a few words must be said 
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in conclusion on the military and economic strength which Australia can 
muster in support of her foreign policy. 

Australia’s military contribution to the Allied cause in two world wars 
has been very distinguished. But in the present state of permanent semi- 
mobilization and technological warfare, the preparations for defence and 
enlistment of forces after war has broken out are no longer adequate. 
The cold war technique of Soviet Russia is at the very least forcing upon 
the democracies a large-scale diversion of resources of material and man- 
power for defence purposes. Here Australia faces a two-fold problem. 
First, Australians have become painfully conscious of the smallness of their 
population amidst militant and nationalistic Asian nations numbering 
many hundreds of millions, at a time when Britain must fight for her 
survival and the United States has global commitments of fantastic 
dimensions. In the last few years Australia has adopted a vigorous 
immigration policy. Immigrants, both from Britain and Continental 
Europe, come in at the rate of 200,000 a year. The net gain is considerably 
smaller, as tens of thousands of Australians annuallyleave Australia to settle 
overseas. Given some years of peace, immigration and the natural increase 
of population may possibly give Australia a population of 15 million in 
twenty years’ time. Meanwhile her military forces are painfully in- 
adequate at a time when lack of labour and full employment give every 
man a choice between a number of jobs, and wages even for the unskilled 
labourer are considerably higher than the fairly generous rates of pay in 
the services. National Service would seem to be the only obvious answer. 
But the anti-conscriptionist tradition in Australia, especially on the Labour 
side, is still very strong, despite the fact that, in the present conditions of 
boom and over-full employment, no adequate response to a voluntary re- 
cruitment effort can be expected except in case of actual war or threatened 
invasion, 

In Britain, Labour has gradually been brought to accept National 
Service as indispensable for the minimum defence effort necessary for 
survival, and as socially the fairest way of sharing the burden among the 
people. Labour has come to this attitude under the inexorable pressure of 
Britain’s perilous position. Australia is potentially far more isolated than 
Britain, but the sense of danger is still far less acute. Except for a few 
hours’ bombardment of Darwin, the Australians have never tasted war or 
the threat of invasion on their own soil, and even Korea seems a long 
distance away. Despite the large numbers of ex-servicemen of two world 
wars, it is extremely difficult in all these circumstances to secure adequate 
defence forces by voluntary recruitment, or to instil in the average 
Australian a sense of the dangers created by new international develop- 
ments after 150 years of security behind the shield of British power. 

Australia’s other great concern is her economic development. Aus- 
tralian industry made great strides during the last world war. She has 
large and partly unused coal deposits and the world’s cheapest steel. Her 
main deficiency is water-power, but various large-scale schemes under 
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Federal or State auspices are in progress, such as the Snowy River Scheme 
or the Kiewa Scheme. These, however, will take many years to complete, 
Meanwhile immigrants pour in, defence needs grow, and prosperity con- 
ditions produced by rocketing wool prices and rising incomes and wages in 
all branches of farming and industry create an ever-growing hunger for 
goods. The production of basic materials, especiaily of coal and steel, 
has remained static in recent years. Major strikes in one or other of the 
vital services or industries are accepted by the Australian as part of the 
normal pattern of life. Stocks of coal or other basic materials seldom 
exceed a few days’ supply, and a single major strike immediately affects 
the whole industrial machinery of the country. Here we come up against 
another aspect of a social and psychological situation which makes it so 
difficult for Australians to grasp the acute political and military dangers 
in which they suddenly find themselves. 

Industrially and socially, Australia has taken over from Britain and, 
in many respects, developed even further, high standards of social security 
and organization. Some years ago she was ahead of Britain in her social 
services and the legal protection of a basic wage. In no other country is 
trade unionism as closely organized and strongly entrenched; while trade 
union leaders have not yet come up against problems of national survival 
to anything like the same extent as their British colleagues. Under an 
award of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, the 40-hour week is uni- 
versal, and productivity is low. The visitor from overseas, especially from 
the United States, immediately senses in Australia an atmosphere of com- 
fortable leisure which, coupled with the mildness of the climate, makes the 
country a very pleasant place to live in for the average person and which 
stands in stark contrast to the restless, competitive energy of the American 
on the one hand, and the mixture of fear and disillusionment which over- 
shadows the life of the modern European. Except for the farmers and 
graziers of the Outback, it is nonsense to think of contemporary Australia 
as a country of pioneers. In a sense, Australia has prematurely solidified 
and settled down to a stable and pleasant pattern of life, and it is very hard 
to change this atmosphere at a time when practically all sections of the 
community are prosperous and the danger to Australia is still seen by the 
average man as a distant cloud rather than as a storm breaking over him. 

Yet the Australians—together with the New Zealanders, the most 
British people in all the Dominions—have many of Britain’s best qualities. 
They are unhurried and unhysterical, but they know pretty well where 
they stand, and display remarkable resourcefulness and energy in emer- 
gency. The main problem is how to convince the average Australian that 
in the age of the atom bomb and the cold war, such last-minute spurts may 
be too late for survival. 


7 May 1951 











RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN TURKEY 


BERNARD LEWIS 


HE key fact in the modern history of Turkey is that in May 1950 
a really free and fair election was held which resulted in an over- 


whelming victory for the Opposition. After twenty-seven years of 
uninterrupted rule by the Ciimhuriyet Halk Partisi (C.H.P.), the Re- 
publican People’s Party, founded by Kemal Atatiirk—most of the time 
without any opposition party to challenge it—the C.H.P. Government 
presided over a free and peaceful election which resulted in its own defeat 
and replacement by the Democrat Party founded in 1946. This momentous 
event bears remarkable testimony to the constructive work of Kemalism 
and to the political maturing of the Turkish people under its aegis. At the 
risk of a paradox I would say that the electoral defeat of the C.H.P. was 
its greatest achievement. 

How did it happen? 

Turkey under Atatiirk was a dictatorship—but it must be borne in 
mind that it was very different from the regimes to which the same term 
is applied in recent and contemporary Europe. It was a dictatorship 
without the uneasy over-the-shoulder glance, the terror of the door-bell, 
the menace of the concentration camp. Force and repression were no 
doubt used to establish it, but once it was established, it offered no great 
danger to life or personal liberty except, perhaps, in a few specific in- 
stances. Political activity against the regime was banned, but talk and 
even books—though not newspapers—were comparatively free. Critics 
of the regime and its policies, with few exceptions, were punished with 
remote official jobs in eastern Anatolia or with diplomatic appointments 
in distant and unimportant capitals. Violence was rare, and was usually 
in answer to violent opposition. 

After the death of Atatiirk there was some deterioration. In the hands 
of lesser men than himself, his authoritarian and paternalist mode of 
government degenerated into something nearer to dictatorship as the 
word is commonly understood. The disappearance of Atatiirk’s own 
dominating personality and the rise of a new generation influenced by 
Western constitutional ideas undermined the popular acceptance of 
authoritarian government that had its roots deep in the Islamic past, and 
forced the regime to rely more and more on simple repression. The 
strains and stresses of the war years, the burden of mobilization, the uni- 
versal threat of foreign espionage and infiltration, all reinforced the need 
for strong government, and lent some colour of justification to the repres- 
sive measures adopted. Martial law was imposed, the press and publica- 


tions were more strictly controlled than ever, police surveillance became 
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universal, and an increasingly illiberal attitude to foreigners and to the 
non-Muslim minorities reached its climax in the discriminatory Capital 
Levy of 1942. 

Then came the astonishing change, and the swift and successful struggle 
for democracy between 1945 and 1950. The C.H.P. had always tolerated 
some measure of criticism within the party, usually limited to matters of 
detail. The great change began when Turkey joined the United Nations, 
and the U.N. Charter came up for ratification in the Turkish Parliament. 
A group of C.H.P. members tabled a motion suggesting that the acceptance 
of this document should be more than a mere gesture, and that a number 
of reforms be carried out, so as effectively to ensure, within Turkey, those 
democratic liberties to which the Turkish Government was giving its 
theoretical approval in the international field. The leaders of the group 
were Celal Bayar, a banker and economist who had played an important 
part in the War of Independence and the Kemalist revolution, and had 
been Prime Minister in 1937-9, Professor Fuad K6priilii, a distinguished 
scholar and historian and the outstanding figure in the intellectual life of 
Turkey, and Adnan Menderes and Refik Koraltan, two prominent and ex- 
perienced members of the parliamentary C.H.P. The motion was of course 
rejected by the Government and its tame majority. Fuad K®épriilii and 
Adnan Menderes continued their campaign, arguing their case in public 
and in the newspaper Vatan, which made common cause with them. They 
were soon expelled from the party for breach of discipline, and Celal Bayar 
resigned from Parliament in sympathy. For a while the Government 
appeared to contemplate strong repressive action, and then, after a brief 
struggle the full story of which is not yet known, on 2 November 1945 
President Indnii made a speech announcing the abandonment of the single 
party system and the introduction of freer discussion. In January 1946 
the Democrat Party was officially registered, formed by the former liberal 
rebels and independents, and a new era began in Turkish history. Numer- 
ous other parties followed, only one of which, the National Party (formed 
July 1948), acquired any real importance. This rapidly became the instru- 
ment of the political and clerical reaction. 

In July 1946 new elections were held, resulting in a Parliament with 
some seventy Opposition deputies out of a total of 416. The Democrats 
made considerable gains in the towns, and it was widely asserted, with 
some evidence, that the C.H.P. was guilty of extensive rigging of elections 
Outside the main centres. Turkey now had, however, a vigorous and 
determined Opposition, which was to play an important part in the pro- 
gress towards democracy of the next four years. The struggle was not easy, 
but the democratic forces were much helped by the rise of new elements 
within the C.H.P. itself, increasingly critical of the faded Ottoman 
dignitaries who had led the party since the death of its great founder. The 
law of associations was modified to allow Opposition activity; trade unions 
were formed which, though still without the right to strike, were a great 
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advance on the company unions which had alone been tolerated pre- 
viously; measures were taken to improve the economic and cultural 
position of the peasantry; the rights of citizenship of the non-Muslim 
minorities, always recognized on paper, began to acquire some reality; 
and the press enjoyed a freedom of expression previously unknown. 
Certain restrictions still remained in force. The foreign policy of the 
Government could not in effect be criticized, but this restriction was the 
less resented as there was a substantial measure of agreement between all 
parties on this matter. All forms of Communism were banned—and this 
restriction was often so interpreted as to make any serious discussion of 
social problems in general impossible. Occasional attempts to restrict the 
press in other respects failed in the face of the new and potent force of 
public opinion. In December 1947 martial law was ended, and, on 15 
February 1950, after months of debate, a new electoral law was passed 
with the approval of both the Government and Democrat Parties. The 
most significant change in the new law was the transfer of the supervisory 
authority, both centrally and locally, from the executive to the judiciary. 
This change was in effect a victory for the Democrat Opposition, and was one 
of the main factors in making the Democrat victory of May 1950 possible. 

Why then did the C.H.P., with its powers of repression and its great 
parliamentary majority, thus prepare and organize its own downfall? 

Several explanations are offered in various quarters. Turkish cynics— 
who are very cynical—say the whole thing was due to a miscalculation. 
The C.H.P. leaders were confident of a victory in a free election, and for 
that reason, and that reason alone, allowed it to be free. Had they realized 
what would happen, they would have taken suitable precautions. The 
New Yorker seems to take the same view and, in a characteristic comment 
on the Turkish elections, said that President Inénii’s great mistake was in 
allowing the people to vote. But this seems to me an unsatisfactory ex- 
planation. Almost everyone I spoke to in the months preceding the elec- 
tion was convinced that in a really free election the Democrats would 
sweep the country—only they could not believe, even after the new 
electoral law, that a free election could really take place. The C.H.P. 
leaders must have been aware of the trends of opinion in the country. 
Moreover, the election itself was not an isolated phenomenon, but the last 
of a series of steps towards democracy extending over five years. 

Foreign cynics, and some Turks, attribute these changes to a desire to 
please the Americans, who, since President Truman’s decision in May 1947 
to underwrite the defence and economy of Turkey, had been playing a very 
important part in the country. This again is incomplete and unsatis- 
factory. The rulers of Turkey are not likely to change their form of govern- 
ment in order to please a foreign State, nor are they naive enough to be- 
lieve that the extension or restriction of democratic liberties in Turkey 
would have much influence on a decision in Washington to help or to 
abandon them. But, as against a mere desire by the Government to please 
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the West for mercenary reasons, there are many signs of a pro-Western 
and therefore pro-democratic orientation in Turkey generally. At the 
lowest level, it expresses itself in the prevalence of chewing-gum and 
leopard-skin shirts on the beaches of the Bosphorus and the streets of 
Istanbul; at the highest, in the study of the English and American 
languages, literature, and history in the university, the school and the 
home, and in a self-criticism that verges at times on the morbid. Time and 
time again I have found myself, in conversation, defending Turkey against 
Turks from criticisms that were exaggerated and unfair. Many different 
factors contribute to this growth of pro-Western feeling. On the one hand 
there is the replacement of Germany by the United States as the main 
bulwark, and therefore model, in resistance to the ancient Russian threat; 
on the other the inevitable attraction of a victorious cause and the result- 
ing prestige attached to its institutions and habits. But that is by no 
means the whole story. In the schools and universities of the republic a 
new generation has grown up which, accepting the main objectives of the 
Kemalist revolution as already accomplished, is no longer satisfied with 
nationalism alone. For them, the liberal Western tradition has a profound 
attraction, and democracy is no mere question of temporary political 
alinements or changing fashions, but the best hope of achieving the cultural 
and political integration of Turkey, on a footing of equality and self- 
respect, in a free world. 

A more extreme form of this theory of American influence is the attri- 
bution of the change to direct American intervention. There is no doubt 
that American pressure has been exerted rather strongly during the last 
three years in favour of private enterprise and against éatisme, and the 
moves of the C.H.P. Government in this direction are no doubt due in large 
measure to the terms of American loans and the advice of American 
advisors. But I know of no evidence supporting the theory of direct 
American action in favour of political change. The most that can be said 
is that they helped to create a favourable atmosphere. 

C.H.P. apologists claim that they had always been devoted to demo- 
cratic ideals, and that only the harsh conditions of the war years prevented 
them from achieving them earlier. As applied to the rulers of Turkey in 
the years following the death of Atatiirk, it is difficult to take this claim 
seriously; but much is certainly due to what I am tempted to call the 
Kemalist wing of Kemal’s party—the younger men who grew up under 
the republic and took the ideals and promises of their leader seriously. 

The Democrats claim that by 1945 the strains of discontent had become 
so serious in Turkey that the C.H.P. was forced to open a safety-valve to 
prevent a general upheaval. But the opposition, once started, went be- 
yond the minor role assigned to it in C.H.P. plans, and forced radical 
changes. This last explanation is probably nearest to the truth—though 
full allowance should be made for the change in the climate of opinion 
generally in Turkey, and not least within the C.H.P. itself. 
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What were these discontents—and what does the Democrat victory 
mean? 

What happened was in a sense not so much a change of party as a 
plebiscite. All who had a grievance against the C.H.P.—and after so many 
years of uninterrupted C.H.P. rule there were many—used the opportunity 
to register a vote against them. Yet, in the heterogeneous collection of 
Democrat Party supporters certain important elements can be identified. 

One is the new commercial and industrial middle class, who objected 
to the étatisme of the C.H.P. in the name of free enterprise. Atatiirk had 
written éatisme into the Turkish constitution. This was not because he 
was a Socialist—far from it. But he did understand and apply one im- 
portant principle that is of some relevance in Asia today: that in a back- 
ward oriental country, where foreign capital is politically suspect, and 
where local capitalist enterprise lacks both capital and enterprise, only the 
State can bring to bear the initiative, the resources, the organization, and 
the planning capacity that are needed to raise the standard of living of the 
country, develop her potentialities, and modernize her economy generally. 
The revolt against éatisme in Turkey today is the measure of its success. 
Thanks largely to the opportunities created by the economic activities of 
the State in the nineteen-twenties and nineteen-thirties, supplemented by 
those afforded by six years of profitable neutrality during the war, Turkey 
now has what she had always lacked before, a class of business men, 
managers, technicians, and administrators which is self-confident, self- 
reliant, and increasingly resentful of what it has come to regard as the 
dead hand of officialdom. The civil servant has fallen from the dizzy 
eminence that he once occupied in the Turkish social hierarchy. No longer 
is a civil service appointment the ultimate dream of every Turkish 
graduate, nor a young bureaucrat the most sought after bridegroom for a 
Turkish father with marriageable daughters. The appearance of a new 
commercial class has radically changed the political balance of forces in 
the country, and is affecting even her traditional social ethos. For this 
class the more or less benevolent paternalism of the C.H.P., which served 
the country so well during the lifetime of Atatiirk, has become an irksome 
anachronism. These people are convinced that they, rather than hide- 
bound officials, can get on best with American advisors and financiers, and 
make the best use of the American money that is flowing into the country. 
This view appears to be shared by the Americans themselves. 

Another group is the country magnates. In pre-republican Turkey the 
Agas—the country landlords and magnates—played a dominant role in 
rural Anatolia, not unlike that of their opposite numbers beyond the 
southern and eastern frontiers today. The Kemalist revolution changed 
all that. The C.H.P. was not a political party in the oriental sense—that 
is, a Clique of notables in the capital grouped by personality rather than 
programme—but in something approximating to the Western connota- 
tion. That is to say, it was based on a nation-wide constituency organiza- 
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tion and dedicated to a consistent and realistic programme of work. In 
addition, it was an important instrument of Government action. In every 
rural centre of Anatolia there was a local C.H.P. branch, whose officials 
were the agents of the Kemalist revolution. It was they who guided the 
peasantry, by means varying from persuasion to compulsion according to 
circumstances, and in doing so took over many of the social and economic 
powers formerly wielded by the magnates. The Democrat Party too has a 
nation-wide organization, but its function is the ncrmal propagandist one, 
and it has neither the means nor the desire to take over the work of 
planning, direction, and supervision formerly carried out by the C.H.P. 
The reduction of the C.H.P. network to an opposition party organization, 
without any governmental powers, has thus created a vacuum in the 
countryside, to which the magnates appear to be rapidly returning. One 
of the decisive factors in the electoral defeat of the C.H.P. was the mass 
defection of the peasantry. The influence of the country magnates no 
doubt played its part in canalizing the accumulated resentments of the 
peasants at the hectoring of the C.H.P. party bosses. 

The leaders of the Muslim religious revival that has been growing 
steadily in force and scope in recent years again favoured a change. True, 
the C.H.P. Government, since 1946, had been adopting an increasingly 
tolerant attitude towards religious revival, but the religious leaders had 
never really forgiven the C.H.P. for the enforced secularism of the nine- 
teen-twenties and nineteen-thirties, and most of them felt that they had 
more to hope for from a new regime than from C.H.P. afterthoughts. 
These leaders command considerable support in the country—especially 
among the peasant population and among the artisan and small shop- 
keeper classes in the towns. While the hardened clericalists generally 
seem to have supported the National Party, most of the more moderate 
religious elements preferred the Democrats—possibly because their 
prospects were so much better. Likewise the non-Muslim minorities, 
though they too had benefited from a much more liberal policy in the 
post-war years, could not resist the opportunity to pay off old scores 
against the party that had been responsible for their earlier victimization, 
and supported the Democrat Party the more readily for its sympathetic 
attitude to commercial interests. Popular rumour includes even the army 
and the bureaucracy among those who transferred their allegiance to the 
Democrats—the latter with a very real grievance in a scale of salaries that 
had become absurdly inadequate in face of the increased cost of living. 
During the war years Turkish exports were sold at strategic rather than 
commercial prices, and the resulting price-contamination has left post- 
war Turkey with an inflated level of prices that has sharply reduced the 
standard of living of the salaried classes. Finally there was the undiffer- 
entiated mass of the population—all those who during twenty-seven years 
of C.H.P. government had inevitably developed grievances of one sort or 
another against the Government or its various agencies, and who were the 
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more attracted by Democrat promises since the Democrat Party was un- 
embarrassed by any previous record of government. 

In spite of the strength of pro-Democrat feeling, the actual Democrat 
victory was a surprise to everyone—mainly because people simply could 
not believe that a party that had enjoyed a monopoly of power for so long 
would allow itself to be defeated or, if defeated, would peacefully hand 
over to its successor. In the event the prophets of doom were all con- 
founded. The election was fair, orderly, and peaceful, and the transfer of 
power took place with hardly more incident than the succession of Mr 
Churchill by Mr Attlee in1945. The dignity and restraint of the Republicans 
in surrendering power was equalled by that of the Democrats in accepting 
it. Despite the very real temptation to press home their advantage, and 
the promptings of some anti-C.H.P. extremists, the Democrat Party in 
victory behaved on the whole with great moderation. The atmosphere 
immediately after the elections was almost apocalyptic. In Ankara a 
preacher in the Taj ed-Din mosque gave thanks to God in the Khutbe for 
having freed Turkey from the Government of the C.H.P. Near Bursa some 
peasants began to divide up the big estates, and when asked what they 
were doing replied: ‘Now we have democracy’. In Istanbul taxi-drivers 
cocked the Turkish equivalent of a snook at policemen, and refused to obey 
their orders—and even the policemen themselves seemed a little un- 
certain as to what powers they still retained. Light-coloured patches of 
wall-paper appeared on countless walls, where once the portrait of Inénii 
had rested. Off-the-mark vendors sold ‘Democrat Lemonade’ in the streets, 
muck-rakers delved gleefully into the financial and other indiscretions of 
past ministers and their henchmen, and an eminent Turkish historian 
wrote of the election as ‘the greatest revolution in the history of Turkey, 
accomplished without bloodshed . . . and leaving no further obstacle to 
her progress’. 

The transfer of power by a free election was certainly a bloodless 
revolution, no less important in its way than the establishment of the 
republic in 1923. But it must be remembered that it was a revolution in 
which both the defeated and the victorious parties shared, and that the 
election was the culminating point of an evolution towards parliamentary 
democracy extending over years. The Democrat leaders soon made it clear 
that they contemplated no sweeping, revolutionary changes, that, in a 
phrase much used in Democrat circles, they did not wish to create an 
ancien régime. That is to say, they would not regard the victory as the 
overthrow of a tyranny, with all that that implies in the attitude to the 
personalities and policies of the old regime, but simply as the orderly re- 
placement of one party by another by the normal processes of party 
government. The Opposition became the Government and the Govern- 
ment became the Opposition, and the liberties achieved in the preceding 
period were retained and in some respects extended. Some airing of old 
scandals was inevitable, but the few moves towards restrictive action in 
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the first flush of enthusiasm were soon checked, in part by the force of 
public opinion. 

This moderate attitude of the Democrat Government thus proved 
something of a disappointment to some of its more simple-minded sup- 
porters. Taximen, peasants, and others who had shown an excess of en- 
thusiasm in their interpretation of democracy duly received a lesson in 
political science. Policemen breathed again and swung their truncheons 
with something like the old verve. But their attempts in one or two places 
forcibly to remove the remaining portraits of Indnii were disavowed and 
reprimanded. The once universal portraits of the old President were not 
replaced by portraits of the new one, who let it be known that he did not 
much care for that sort of thing. Some enthusiastic Democrats put him 
up all the same—and some faithful Republicans replaced their Inéniis. 
The hanging of the presidential portrait is now no more than a purely 
voluntary statement of party allegiance. Only the portrait of Atatiirk 
remains universal—and that is as it should be. 

The first positive measures of the new Government were in the nature 
of concessions to public opinion. Prices of some basic foodstuffs were re- 
duced, the period of compulsory military service shortened, a general 
amnesty granted, and a new passport and permit law passed which greatly 
simplified the police formalities attached to travel, both inside and to and 
from Turkey, for both citizens and foreigners. A change of some interest 
was the granting of permission to recite the call to prayer in Arabic, in- 
stead of in Turkish, as previously, and the introduction of Koran readings 
on the Turkish radio. 

The Democrat Government have now been in office for about ten 
months, and it is still a little early to judge their record of achievement— 
the more so since their tenure of office has coincided with a period of 
alarums and excursions in the world, involving the despatch of Turkish 
troops to Korea and heavy additional burdens to a country already deeply 
committed in her own defence. It is sometimes said that there is no real 
difference between the two major Turkish parties, and that the cleavage 
between them is one of personalities rather than of programmes. If one 
looks at Turkey in the expectation of finding some radical conflict between 
fundamentally opposed classes or interests, this may appear to be true. 
But it would be a grave error to equate the Turkish parties with the 
cliques of politicians in neighbouring capitals. Both the Republicans and 
the Democrats are political parties in the true sense, with nation-wide 
organizations and agreed programmes, and if their policies at times seem 
as vague as those of their American namesakes, it is for the same reasons— 
that both are really leagues of different interests and elements, varying in 
different parts of the country, grouped together for the pursuit of certain 
common objectives, and in agreement with one another on certain 
economic and political fundamentals. 

In the election campaign the Democrats promised to do a number of 
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definite things: to give increased liberty to the trade unions, including the 
right to strike; to transfer certain local government powers from appointed 
to elected authorities; to remove some of the restrictions still in force on 
the freedom of association, publication and speech, and, perhaps most 
important, to reduce State economic activity and control and encourage 
development by private enterprise. It is in this last that most positive 
action has been taken. A number of State-owned enterprises, run by the 
Siimer Bank and other State agencies, have been offered for sale—so far 
without finding purchasers; an Industrial Development Bank, with a 
capital of {14 million, from both private and governmental sources, has 
been set up to finance new private enterprise in industry, and has received 
a loan of $9 million from the International Bank of Reconstruction. Most 
astonishing of all, a law has been passed offering special inducements to 
foreign investors to invest money in Turkey, and allowing them to with- 
draw their profits and even their capital at will from the country. Some 
foreign firms have already responded to this invitation, and are acting in 
partnership with Turkish enterprises. In this development away from 
étatisme there is no doubt that American influence is playing an important 
part, and signs of change were discernible even before the elections. 
Thus, though the Industrial Development Bank was formally approved 
just after the accession of the new Government, the plans and prepara- 
tions were all made under the C.H.P., and represent an attempt to fit 
development in Turkey into President Truman’s Point Four aid. Present 
government policy seems to be, not to abolish éatisme entirely, but to 
reduce it progressively and limit it eventually to those forms of economic 
activity which are specially suited to State ownership, or, what is perhaps 
the same thing, which are unattractive to private capital. Foreign, and 
especially American capital, both private and from government agencies, 
is being given every opportunity in Turkey, and the Government is appar- 
ently of the view that only through a development of private enterprise 
can Marshall aid and various other loans and grants be effectively em- 
ployed for the reconstruction of Turkey and the reduction of the inflated 
cost of living. In one respect at least, the reduction of Turkish prices to 
something more nearly approaching world market levels, some progress 
has already been made. 

Another change of considerable importance is the relaxation of what 
might be called cultural étatisme—State direction of cultural and especially 
linguistic reform. Most people would agree that, if literary Turkish was 
to cease to be a perquisite of the clerical and bureaucratic classes and 
become the instrument of a literate and progressive democracy, some 
pruning of the verbal exuberance of late Ottoman style was necessary. But 
the enthusiasts of the C.H.P. went to absurd lengths, and by State- 
imposed changes of vocabulary and even grammar ran a grave risk of 
deforming and impoverishing the Turkish language, which at its best is a 
truly magnificent instrument of expression. The abandonment of State 
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control over language will be mourned by none but the controllers, and 
the future development of Turkish can safely be left to natural evolution. 

Several problems of major importance still face the new Government 
of Turkey. One of these is the religious revival. The first signs of a re- 
ligious reaction against secularism—the cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand—appeared soon after the death of Atatiirk. In the years 1945-50 a 
great revival of religious activity took place, on both the traditional levels 
of Turkish Islam, the formal, dogmatic religion of the Ulama and the 
popular, mystical religion of the Dervish fraternities, with their mass 
following in the villages and among the poorer classes in the towns. The 
growing freedom of debate in post-war Turkey inevitably made religion 
once more a subject of political discussion, and gave the clerical and other 
religious elements a new opportunity to lay down their challenge to the 
secularist basis of the Kemalist State. While both parties formally endorse 
secularism, neither could afford entirely to disregard this movement, and 
thus give its rival the opportunity to pose as the champion of Islam against 
a godless opponent. In the last years of C.H.P. government, religious 
education was reintroduced to the schools, a Faculty of Theology created 
in the University of Ankara, a spate of religious books and periodicals 
tolerated, and an unprecedented freedom given to religious leaders to put 
forward their claims and demands. By its rejection of the National Party, 
with its strong clerical affiliations, the Turkish electorate showed that it 
did not want a full-blooded clerical reaction. But the movement remains 
an important one, and the Democrat Government have continued the 
policy of piecemeal concessions of their predecessors. So far the basic 
social and cultural reforms of Atatiirk are intact, but an extension of the 
religious revival might well endanger them, with far-reaching consequences 
for the whole future of Turkey. Some restoration of Islam is probably 
necessary if the Turkish people is to recover its balance after the revolu- 
tionary changes of the last thirty years and achieve a harmonious fusion 
of its inherited and its acquired values. If the people and rulers of 
Turkey today can achieve such a synthesis they will render a service not 
only to Turkey but to the whole world of Islam. Unfortunately there is 
little sign of such a synthesis as yet, and many of the leaders of the Islamic 
revival profess a reactionary and xenophobe faith which, if it becomes 
dominant, could undo much of the work of the last thirty years or longer. 

On the economic problems facing the new regime I have already 
touched. The central question here is—has the planned reconstruction of 
Turkey under étatisme gone far enough to permit its restriction or abandon- 
ment, without the danger of a relapse into the old conditions or some form 
of economic colonialism? Clearly the reform succeeded to the point of 
producing a class willing and anxious to take over ; now it must show that 
it is indeed capable of doing so. Certainly the attempt, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, to turn back and catch up on the missing chapter of nine- 
teenth century liberal capitalism in Turkish history is not without its perils, 
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Closely linked with the economic problem is the question of democratic 
liberties, and the promises of the new Government to extend them. In 
the first months of the new regime, it must be admitted, the relations be- 
tween Government and Opposition have not been too happy. The Opposi- 
tion accuses the Government of dictatorial tendencies and of attempting 
to restrict their freedom : the Government accuses the C.H.P. of irresponsi- 
bility verging on sedition. A healthy sign is the vigorous criticism to which 
the leaders of both parties are apparently subjected by their own rank and 
file. In time no doubt both parties will learn that technique of collabora- 
tion in opposition which is essential to the smooth working of party 
government. In his presidential address at the opening of the new session 
of Parliament on 1 November 1950, President Celal Bayar stated that the 
Government intended to abolish or reform the existing anti-democratic 
laws; but the recently introduced draft press law seems to move in the 
opposite direction, and has been bitterly criticized in both the Govern- 
ment and Opposition press. Of some significance is the tendency of the 
Government to restrict criticism of the religious reaction. Perhaps the 
most urgent change necessary here is an increase in freedom of discussion 
of social and economic conditions and problems. In her exposed position, 
and with her vulnerable economy, it might well be dangerous for Turkey 
to tolerate a Communist party and press. But a closer definition is de- 
sirable of the word Communist, which at present is defined so widely as to 
inhibit any serious discussion of social conditions. Apart from the general 
undesirability of limiting discussion on one of the major issues in present- 
day Turkey, this short-sighted policy has the further disadvantage that 
it gives the Communists the wholly undeserved credit for being the only 
people interested in bettering the condition of the Turkish peasant and 
worker. Here there are signs of improvement. Early last year a young 
village schoolmaster in Anatolia published a small book called Our Village, 
giving a striking exposure of conditions in the more barren parts of 
Anatolia. That such a book could be written and published at all in 
Turkey is a sign of immense change. The book was acclaimed on all sides, 
and sold 100,000 copies, a fantastic figure for Turkey, and the author was 
arrested on an administrative order from the Vali of his province, appar- 
ently acting on his own initiative. The whole press rose in fury, and after 
one month he was released and exonerated. In November 1950 leaders 
of trade unions from various towns met in conference in Ankara, and 
decided to establish a Turkish T.U.C. This too should prove a valuable 
factor in democratic development. 

One of the most important reforms still to be accomplished is the 
democratization of the civil service and the police—a need the more 
noticeable to a visitor from England. The role of the civil servant in 
Anglo-Saxon democracy is perhaps best expressed by the very term, civil 
servant. The Turkish official, at least in departments exercising some 
authority over the public, is no civil servant. In most cases he still feels 
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himself to be not the servant, but the master, or at best the shepherd of 
the people, and is still accepted by the masses as such. Social attitudes 
rarely keep pace with changes of regime, and it is no easy matter to eradicate 
the vestiges of the centuries-old tradition whereby the official and the 
policeman were the instruments and partakers of the autocratic authority 
of the Sultan. The fact that this authority has often been benevolent and 
paternal, and those who wield it conscientious and well-intentioned, 
mitigates but does not resolve the difficulty. Political conceptions and 
practices have changed in Turkey, and the constitution recognizes the 
people as the source of sovereignty, but the lower ranks of the hierarchy 
are less easy to persuade to part with their little brief authority—the more 
dear to them since it has ceased to carry with it any important economic 
privilege. The miserably inadequate salaries that most Turkish officials 
receive do not improve their tempers. The processes of Westernization 
during the last hundred years have made things worse rather than better. 
The need to conform to a Western social standard has added further 
financial burdens to the hard-pressed Turkish official, and the models 
offered by Western officialdom in Turkey and abroad have not always 
been of the best. In Anatolia official arrogance is still modified by the 
innate courtesy of the old Turkish tradition. In Istanbul Westernization 
has all too often resulted only in superimposing the morose fussiness of 
the French fonctionnaire on the alternating indolence and insolence of 
the Ottoman bureaucrat. A real change requires a re-education of both the 
official and the citizen, and will probably take a long time. Meanwhile the 
Democrat Government have already shown their awareness of the problem, 
and have started on a number of administrative reforms. If they can 
transmute the uld pastoral ideal into a new ideal of service to the people, 
they will have taken a step towards democracy no less important than a 
free press and free elections, important as these are. 

I suggested earlier that the electoral defeat of the C.H.P. was its 
greatest triumph. It was the political framework of the Kemalist State 
which made possible the orderly march towards parliamentary government. 
It was the economic and social reforms of Atatiirk that lifted Turkey out 
of the vicious circle of misery and corruption, enabled her to rebuild her 
economy and her society without falling under foreign control, and thus 
to produce a liberal bourgeoisie and an educated public opinion which, 
though still limited if judged by Western standards, were nevertheless 
capable of carrying out the historic tasks that devolved on them. All over 
Asia today countries face the same alternatives that faced Turkey in 1922. 
If Turkey continues on her present path, these countries may find en- 
couragement in the oft-quoted phrase, that is no longer merely a phrase, 
that ‘Kemal Atatiirk was a dictator in order that there might never again 
be a dictator in Turkey’. 
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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
EASTERN EUROPE’ 


A REVIEW OF MATERIALS FOR STUDY. PART II 
A. L. MINKES 


and methods underlying the Chatham House materials on the 

economic development of Eastern Europe. It is now proposed to 
examine the materials in some greater detail, under their four main head- 
ings: Manpower and National Income, Agriculture and Forestry, Industry 
and Services, and International Trade. These will be discussed in that 
order, and individual documents will be described to illustrate the nature 
of the materials. 


|: Part I of this review, a general outline was given of the principles 


MANPOWER AND NATIONAL INCOME 


In this section an attempt is made to compute the real national income 
per head and the internal capital supply of the Eastern European countries 
in 1938. No details of these calculations are given although there are some 
references to source material. In the light of evidence about output and 
productivity in the region, the Chatham House estimates seem to be of 
the right order. 

The internal capital supply is computed for the past, and estimated 
for the future, on the basis of the relation of gross investment to national 
income. There is no indication of the way in which the figure for main- 
tenance, which is deducted to obtain net investment, is arrived at. It isa 
safe presumption that the estimates for the pre-war period are based on 
national statistics possibly supplemented by expert evidence. It is 
assumed that the proportion of the national income invested will rise from 
about the pre-war level in the first year of the plan to a much higher pro- 
portion in the end-year, especially in the poorest countries. 

Real national income per head is correlated inversely with the pro- 
portion of population dependent on agriculture, and directly with the pro- 
portion dependent on industry and services. As can be seen from the 
document which contains the estimates of agricultural surplus population 
in the region and the methods of estimating it, the larger the agricultural 
proportion and thus, in general, the lower the real income fer capita, the 
larger is the agrarian surplus. This illustrates the principle that the poorer 
the country the greater is the problem of escaping from poverty. 


1 The first part of this paper appeared in the January 1951 issue of this Journal. 
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With a lower proportion of population dependent on industry and 
services is associated a greater importance of handicraft production in 
comparison with factory production. The problem of the small pro- 
ductive unit in Eastern Europe ranging from handicraft to home and 
cottage crafts, is especially interesting. The Chatham House document on 
this subject is most useful, and includes a valuable bibliography of source 
material. It is unfortunate that lack of statistical data would make it 
impossible to carry the story to a later date. There is probably a good deal 
of scope for study in this sphere in other areas of the world. It would 
certainly require field work. 


The bulk of the section on Manpower and National Income consists of 
the statistics of occupational structure and an explanation of the statistical 
method adopted. Extensive reference to these was made in Part I of this 
review. The discrepancies between the original national statistics, which 
are shown together with a ‘corrected’ version, are very considerable. This 
is especially so in the case of active population in agriculture. In industry 
and services, substantial changes in classification were made. 

The detailed breakdown of the occupational structure reveals, among 
other things, some of the penalties of being poor. The statistics of active 
population in service industries, trades, and professions, shown per million 
inhabitants, illustrate the point. There is a remarkable contrast between 
the service structures of, say, Austria and Poland, or between those of 
Poland and Bulgaria. In the liberal professions and in the spheres of 
medicine and education, for example, the disadvantages of economic back- 
wardness are plain to be seen. 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that there is a unique re- 
lation between the current level of real income per head and the precise 
occupational distribution of population. An economic system reflects the 
accumulation of influences from the past and the effects of deliberate 
policies with respect to the present and future. Thus, for instance, the 
structure of services in Austria reflects the economy of the much larger 
Dual Monarchy. The heavily developed distributive and trading sectors 
reflect the importance of Vienna, as the former capital of this larger area. 
On the other hand, occupation in service activities in Czechoslovakia 
appears to be underdeveloped in relation to manufacturing industry. This 
is presumably due to the effect of the economic backwardness of Slovakia 
compared with Bohemia and Moravia. There are also many examples of 
particular occupations the development of which is out of line with the 
‘general’ trend. Some of these are mentioned in the Chatham House 
materials, and suggestions are put forward in explanation. Their main 
significance is as economic history and as problems for adjustment in any 
programme of economic development. 

The statistical material is also presented in a series of diagrams as 
follows: 
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1. Past and estimated trends of birth- and death-rates in the countries 
of the region. 

2. Occupation in industry and services and in individual industries and 
service occupations at the time of the last pre-war general censuses (between 
1928 and 1934). 

3. Estimated numbers to be occupied in services at the end of the pro- 
posed planning period. 


The numbers of active population per million inhabitants in services 
as a whole, and in particular service occupations, are plotted against real 
national income per head for the various countries. On the whole, the 
grouping of the points on the diagrams is such that freehand curves can be 
drawn to give a fairly close fit for each class of service. Such extreme 
deviations from the curve as do occur are obvious special cases; for ex- 
ample, the peculiar importance of shipping in Greece imparts an upward 
bias to the figure for services. A curve of this type, however, with a small 
number of observations, is clearly highly conjectural. 

The projection of the figures for the end of the period of the plan is 
carried out by quite simple methods which need not be described here. It 
it worth noting, however, that in the case of services, the diagrams were 
used for the purpose of extrapolation. The figures were adjusted in rela- 
tion to the curve in accordance with the anticipated new levels of real in- 
come per capita. This very simple method has much to commend it. 
Where it is possible to suggest only broad generalizations it is perhaps wise 
to avoid over-elaborate methods. Given the initial judgement about the 
relation between occupation in services and the level of real income per 
head, and the assumption made about future trends, the method used does 
what is required of it. The function represented by the curve, whatever its 
defects, is to be considered as part of the hypothesis of the development 
programme. 


The first section of the study materials also contains a short paper 
entitled ‘Analysis of Conditions of Training and Intake into Industry’. 
Limitation of statistical data made it necessary to confine that paper to the 
case of Poland. Even then, the data are far from satisfactory. The subject 
dealt with is the important problem of training technicians, foremen, 
skilled workers, etc., in an industrializing economy. Works on economic 
development are apt to pay insufficient attention to the problem of 
personnel, and the Chatham House materials are not altogether free from 
this fault. The above-mentioned paper is interesting as far as it goes, but 
the materials do not go far enough. The problem of management and en- 
terprise are not seriously considered. 


It remains, in connexion with the materials on Manpower and National 
Income, to say something about the statistics for the period of the plan, 
including those relating to the capital cost of the hypothetical programme. 
It was stated in Part I that a fundamental part of the programme was to 
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be the transfer of part of the agrarian surplus population, and of part of the 
estimated natural increase in population in the ten-year period, into in- 
dustry and services. The proposed changes and the resultant occupational 
distribution of the population at the end of the period of development are 
shown. Figures of capital cost were computed on the basis of the estimated 
average cost of transferring one additional worker into industry or ser- 
vices. Since the internal capital supply had also been computed? the 
amount of foreign capital required was obtained as a residual.” 

The figure of capital cost per head includes direct capital, the capital 
required for training schemes, and social capital (housing, public services, 
public buildings). The figures suggested in the study materials have been 
quite widely quoted, and other estimates for underdeveloped areas corre- 
spond fairly closely to them. No details of the method of estimation are 
given. It is to be presumed from the evidence of some estimates for in- 
dividual industries that the overall figure was obtained on the basis of 
first-hand expert knowledge.® 


AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY * 


Even in the comparatively advanced countries of the region, agri- 
culture is an extremely important sector of the economy. In the middle 
group of countries it is still more important, and in the Balkans it is over- 
whelmingly the dominant sector of the economic system. 

The study materials on the agriculture of East and South East Europe 
are extensive. They may be divided, for purposes of exposition, into three 
sections: 


1. General papers. These are primarily concerned with surplus popula- 
tion in agriculture, with the problem of seasonal unemployment in agricul- 
ture, and with the kind and magnitude of the agricultural investments to 
be undertaken.*® 

2. Discussion of specific features of agricultural production, consump- 
tion, and trade in agricultural products. There is also a paper on the con- 
ditions of land drainage in the region, and an outline of future requirements. 

3. Discussion and estimates concerning the changes in the period of the 
development programme. 


The concept of agrarian surplus population was defined in Part I as that 
part of the population dependent on agriculture which might be removed 
from the land with no corresponding fall in output (other things being 


1 It will be remembered that for the first year of the plan (1948) conditions were 
assumed to be as in 1937. 

2 A limit was imposed, since an initial assumption was made of the absolute amount 
of foreign capital which would be available. The figures of capital cost do not include 
agricultural investments, which are discussed separately. 

3 The present writer has made an attempt in an unpublished memorandum to compare 
some of the Chatham House figures with the corresponding figures computed from data in 
the original Monnet Plan for France. The results were not unsatisfactory. 

4 This section deals almost entirely with agriculture. There is a paper on Forestry in 
the section on Industry and Services. 

5 The first two papers also appear in the section on Manpower and National Income. 
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equal). It is suggested that agricultural output might even rise since the 
excess of labour itself leads to a general reduction in efficiency. The 
figures were computed for each country of the region and finally con- 
solidated, together with a discussion of method, into a single document. 
The numbers of surplus population are shown as active, and as active plus 
dependants. It is clearly not intended to imply that there would be no 
disorganization of production if large numbers of people were indis- 
criminately removed from the peasant holdings. In fact there would be a 
time-lag before the smaller labour force gave the same production. What is 
meant is that the marginal product of a large part of the labour force has 
been zero or even negative. 

In the paper on agricultural surpius population various possible 
methods of computing the surplus are discussed, and information on 
source material is given. There is a section dealing with surplus population 
under ‘optimum’ conditions of production. Possible effects of changes in 
the structure of Eastern European agriculture on the size of the surplus are 
considered. The analysis is carried further in the discussion of seasonal 
unemployment. This has been related to the two fundamental problems of 
structure, namely, the type of production and the agrarian surplus 
population. 

Among the general papers is an analytical study of seasonal fluctuations 
in agricultural employment in the region. This is in two parts: ‘a static 
analysis’, and ‘the dynamics of seasonal unemployment’. 

The problem of seasonal fluctuations in employment is a general one, 
confined neither to agriculture nor to Eastern Europe. The building in- 
dustry, the tourist trade, and seaside resort occupations, are typical 
sectors in which the question arises. The problem is of great significance 
in agriculture, the more so, runs the argument, where climatic conditions 
are severe, as in Eastern Europe. The subject is considered in relation to 
the structure of the system, the type of agricultural products, and the 
excess labour force in the region. Thus, for example, the extent and in- 
tensity of seasonal fluctuations are said to vary between different sizes of 
agricultural holding. 

It is in the section dealing with the dynamics of seasonal unemploy- 
ment that the effects of changes in the structure of production are con- 
sidered. For example, an increased importance of livestock in the agri- 
cultural system and the greater use of machinery in agricultural production, 
together with the reduction of the size of the peasant labour force, would 
directly affect seasonal fluctuations in employment. 

In the paper on planned investments in agriculture the great difficulty 
of making useful estimates is fully recognized. This is because much of 
what is required would be in the form of poultry and livestock, and 
materials to enable the peasants to erect buildings. Nevertheless, an 
attempt was made to establish the order of magnitude of capital require- 
ments. The methods used are explained in the document. The figures are 
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divided into ‘working capital’ (cash, stocks, livestock, and machinery) and 
‘building capital’. 

For purposes of exposition, the materials relating to the production, 
trade, and consumption of agricultural products in the region may be 
divided into two related parts. The first consists of information and 
statistics submitted by experts on the various countries of the region in 
reply to questionnaires. This information covers the major products of 
agriculture in those countries. The second part consists of a single, com- 
paratively long document. An attempt was made to compute average 
annual consumption per capita of certain agricultural products in the 
period 1936-8 (average of three years). The document contains many 
figures for production and trade balance. Among the commodities con- 
sidered are cereals, oilseeds, etc., milk, butter and cheese, edible fats, 
potatoes, meat, eggs, sugar, wine and beer, and fruit. There is a descrip- 
tion of the methods used in obtaining these figures, which are given in con- 
siderable detail. For example, there are statistics of gross harvest, of seed 
and waste allowances, of cattle population and slaughterings, of fresh milk 
production and percentage utilization for butter and cheese, etc. 

It is not possible here to describe in great detail the analysis of possible 
future development in agriculture. Some indications have already been 
given of the general tendency of the schemes suggested in the study 
materials. 

An attempt was made to compute the increase in the consumption of 
agricultural products in the development period by the non-agricultural 
and agricultural populations respectively. In the case of the former, an 
increase in the numbers of urban population? and a rise in incomes had to 
be allowed for. The bases of calculation of increased consumption are 
family budgets and the income elasticity of demand for agricultural pro- 
ducts. For the agricultural community such factors as increased cash 
revenue accruing to the peasants were taken into account. There would be 
changes in the type of products consumed, with a general increase in con- 
sumption of vegetables and livestock products. 

Figures are given for anticipated increases in yield per hectare of certain 
crops and in the numbers of cattle and pigs. Suggestions are made for 
possible expansion of drainage areas, and a calculation of costs is included. 

There are a number of other papers relating to costs, prices, and inter- 
national trade. 


INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 


It will be remembered from Part I of this review that the general basis 
of the hypothetical scheme of industrial development consists in a con- 


1 This division is unusual since machinery and perhaps livestock do not belong to the 
category of working capital. But presumably the main purpose is to distinguish between 
building and all other forms of capital. j 

2 Statistics of urban and rural population in the countries of the region are shown in 
the section on Manpower and National Income. Calculations are also made for the end-year 
of the proposed plan. 
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centration on light- and medium-capital-intensive industries. This 
attitude, in turn, clearly governs the form and the extent of development 
in the more capital-intensive industries? 

The bulk of the materials on Industry and Services relates in fact to 
industry. The materials dealing with services include transport, electric 
power, and urban housing, public buildings, and municipal public 
utilities. 

The general outline of the documents is as follows. There is a certain 
amount of technological information, designed for the layman. There is 
description of the extent, nature, and location of production in the par- 
ticular industries in the various countries. Extensive discussion of costs 
and capital investment is included in the materials. The question of de- 
velopment in the hypothetical plan is analysed. Use is made of available 
statistics, of analysis, and of information and judgements from expert 
opinion, frequently from businessmen. This is especially so where questions 
of cost structure and capital investment are under consideration.® 

Among the industries considered are the following: steel, mechanical 
engineering, non-ferrous metals, oil, chemicals, textiles, timber, canning. 
A considerable range of information is provided of which some small in- 
stances may be given. For example, in a report on the oil industry in 
Eastern Europe, figures are shown of capital cost and operating costs of a 
complete petroleum refinery, on several alternative assumptions of annual 
throughput. The discussion of the chemical industry includes information 
on the raw materials used by the industry and the technical input-output 
relationships of some raw materials in the production of various items. 
Figures are cited of capital invested, in terms of sterling, in the industry 
in each of the countries before the war. The source for this type of in- 
formation is stated to be expert opinion, mainly of business men. There is 
a comparatively lengthy study of the timber industry (and of forestry). 
This includes background information, material on consumption and trade, 
on capital invested, and on the income of forest workers. 

There is extensive treatment of the textile industry in a number of 
papers, including a general introduction and an outline of the main centres 
of textile production in Eastern Europe, and statistics of the numbers of 
cotton looms and spindles and of the number of loom- and spindle-hours 
worked (in 1936 and 1938 respectively). The question of the distribution 


1 Subject to the development of some ‘basic’ industry, e.g. mechanical engineering, and 
of certain services, e.g. transport, electric power. 

2 An important point which is of general application may be made here since it is par- 
ticularly relevant to this part of the materials. It was pointed out in the first of the present 
papers that the work under discussion consists of materials for a study and is not a com- 
pleted study in itself. For this reason there are occasions when individual materials do not 
appear to have been wholly integrated into the general scheme. This is not to imply that 
individual parts are inconsistent with the whole nor to deny that there is in fact a definite 
whole. The individual documents were conceived and executed within a common frame of 
reference. It is, however, the case that the materials are not in all instances knitted together 
and, as has been said, within limits it was not intended that they should be. 

3 Naturally the writer cannot pass judgement on the validity of a great deal of the data, 
which range over many specialized branches. 
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of the labour force between skills is discussed. Among other matters 
which are considered are the income elasticity of demand for clothing, and 
the investment necessary in certain branches of textile production on 
alternative assumptions about the size of the productive unit to be estab- 
ished. Technical conditions are discussed in the light of the Platt Report.1 
In the sections dealing with consumers’ demand for textiles in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, statistics are presented showing the distribution of ex- 
penditure of different types of family, and expenditure per head on certain 
textile raw materials. Statistics of price movements are given. Textiles 
other than cotton are also discussed, for example, wool and artificial silk. 
With the transformation of Eastern European agriculture and the de- 
velopment of more livestock farming, it was anticipated that a relatively 
important canning industry would grow up. Several papers deal with this 


subject. Among the questions considered are those of the construction and 
working of canneries. 


There are many statistics for transport, including length of railway 
track, passenger and goods traffic, and tonnage of goods transported by 
rail, road, and inland waterways. 

The document which deals with the supply of electric power in the 
countries of the region goes into considerable detail. An estimate of pro- 
duction of power per head of population in 1939, and figures for the pro- 
portion of power produced by hydro-electric plants (in a late pre-war 
year for each country) are given. The load factor is also shown.? A percent- 
age breakdown of consumption according to a number of main consumers of 
electric power 3 is presented. 

An attempt is made to estimate the production of electric power 
at the end of the development plan and to arrive at a figure of capital 
expenditure for the installation of the resulting additional capacity in 
kilowatts.* 

The comparatively lengthy document on urban building, etc., sets out 
as its main objective the establishing of the capital cost of the programme 
under consideration. Much material was accumulated about pre-war con- 
ditions in the region, in housing, public buildings, and certain public 
utilities (for instance, water supply, sewerage). For example, data are 
shown on the average number of persons per room in dwellings and of the 
technical standards of pre-war housing in the region. On the production 
side, details of pre-war wages and costs in the building industry are 
given. 


1G.B. Ministry of Production, Report of cog —" Textile Mission to the United States 
of America, March-April 1944. London, H.™ 


WwW 
2 Load factor (hours) = ——- 
3 Industry, traction, public lighting, domestic use, and agriculture. The list is completed 
by the item ‘Losses’. 
4 The latter calculation was made on the basis of capital cost per kw- -capacity to be in- 
stalled, as suggested, for example, by United Kingdom statistics. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
The materials on international trade are not very extensive. A great 
deal of it, mainly statistical, is outside the body of the materials proper. 
There are also references to trade in various parts of the work. Within the 
main body of the materials, only one comparatively short paper deals with 
the network of trade in East and South East Europe. 


COMMENT 

The writer has tried in this review to confine himself largely to exposi- 
tion, and to limit criticism, comment, and evaluation. At this stage, 
however, it seems right to attempt some brief appraisal and critique, 
especially as so much time has elapsed since the study materials were 
compiled. 

The materials start from certain general propositions concerning eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas and the means of raising them above their 
existing level. The work consists of statistical, analytical, and structural 
studies of a particular underdeveloped region, namely East and South 
East Europe. In evaluating the materials, it must be stated that those 
parts which relate to a programme of economic development in the region 
have, for reasons only too familiar, largely lost their practical relevance. 
It is nevertheless interesting to discuss the general propositions and general 
lines of development, as examples of economic analysis. 

It has been suggested that investment has become a fetish in Western 
Europe, in that it is regarded as the panacea for economic ills.? There is 
at any rate sufficient truth in this to make the point arguable. In particular 
the notion that investment in heavy industries is the sole path to the future 
is especially dominant in policy statements from Eastern Europe, and is 
really based on political and strategic ideas. The Chatham House materials 
are certainly rather more balanced in their attitude to investment. As far 
as heavy industries are concerned, the materials are explicitly moderate in 
their assumptions.* They contain, however, certain judgements about the 
effects of industrialization which deserve special mention. 

In the first instance there is an omission in that no proper definition of 
an economically underdeveloped area is given, and on reflection the omission 
seems serious. It is extremely difficult to formulate a precise definition, 
but it is not impossible to devise a sound working one. The criterion might 
be the extent to which an economic society develops or fails to develop 
lines of activity which would raise real income per head (or which are by 
some other criterion economically desirable) and which are technically 
possible.* 

There has been a good deal of discussion of the effects of industrializa- 


1 See Note at end of Part I of this review. International Affairs, January 1951, p. 53. 

2 It is also suggested that this fetish is often associated with that of very large-scale in- 
vestment schemes. 

3 Political and strategic motives for heavy industrial development have, of course, no 
influence in the materials. 

4 Space forbids more extensive analysis of what is in effect part of a general problem. 
See, for example, J. A. Schumpeter’s The Theory of Economic Development, 1934, passim. 
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tion of underdeveloped areas on more advanced economies and on the 
volume of international trade. The Chatham House materials argue in 
terms of a better international division of labour and specialization of 
resources in general. What will happen to the real income per head in the 
more advanced countries? ? Will the external economies which it is argued 
would arise within a country operate so as to raise real incomes per head in 
countries outside the industrializing zone? 

The general problem arises how and by what standards the proportion 
of its income which the community is willing to save shall be determined. 
If this proportion is smaller and the pattern of allocation different from 
that which the planners think desirable, by what token do they measure 
desirability? * A fundamental problem is that of the mobilization of 
savings. This leads, it seems, into the question of social policy as in some 
sense a determinant of investment policy. In this review, these matters 
are left as questions,‘ but there is one general point which needs to be made, 
and which the analysis of the Chatham House materials does take to some 
extent into account. This is the general proposition that economic growth 
is in the first and last resorts based on men. The significance of this for 
policy in respect of general and technical education (and for investment 
policy) is clear. But of course it does not detract from the importance of 
industrial development and the usefulness of estimates of capital ex- 
penditure. 

The ten-year period of the plan cannot be considered as anything but a 
convenient round figure. The impression given in the materials is more 
definite, but this is perhaps apparent rather than real. It is better in 
principle to attach no such time-schedule to the programme, and to think 
in terms of an indefinite period. The task of shifting large numbers of per- 
sons into new occupations and of largely transforming economic systems 
is vast, and the human factor is of fundamental importance.5 

Both the strength and the weakness of the materials in terms of present- 
day usefulness lie in the detail with which the structure of one particular 
area has been considered. The materials are certainly useful as economic 
history, and as an example of the approach to the problem of the region 
and to the general problem. Their value for present-day operational pur- 
poses in the region with which they are concerned is clearly very small. 
There are, however, other areas such as Latin America, South East Asia, 
or the Caribbean where attempts of this type to acquire knowledge and 
understanding of the economic problems of poverty-ridden peoples, might 
serve a very useful purpose. 


1 See, for example, World Economic Development by Eugene Staley, London, I.L.0., 1944, 
passim, and Industrialisation and Foreign Trade, Ch. V. Geneva, League of Nations, 1945. 

2 This is not the same problem as the equalization of real income per head between dif- 
ferent countries. 

3 It is not denied that the market rate of interest may itself be only a very imperfect 
tool in this respect. ; ‘ 

4 Which are posed even more sharply perhaps in economic thought nowadays than they 
were only a few years ago. ' , 

5 Especially in a free society which rejects arbitrary methods of disposing of the 
individual. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


War AND CIVILIZATION. Selected by Albert Vann Fowler from A Study of History 
by Arnold J. Toynbee. London and New York, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. xii+165 pp. 83" x5}”. 
Ios. 6d. 


THE title explains the nature of this book. Here are a number of the most 
memorable passages from the great work: Sparta, the military State: Assyria, 
the strong man armed; the brilliant sketch of the development of the technique 
of war under the title ‘David and Goliath’; and so on. In the original work they 
serve as illustrations of various stages in a close-knit argument. They lose 
something by detachment from their context but not too much, and may serve 
to direct readers to the source from which they are drawn. 

In Mr Toynbee’s philosophy militarism is the most potent though by no 
means the only cause of the breakdowns of civilizations. In a preface specially 
written for this selection Mr Toynbee is at pains to make clear that pacifism is 
no effective answer to militarism but involves a capitulation to it. So long as 
Christendom, or any other civilization deserving the name, is beset by a militar- 
ist enemy within or without its b-rders it must cultivate ‘the military virtues’ 
in self-defence. Pacifism can no doubt produce a record of saintly individuals 
but by and large, in the mass, pacifism is not an exhibition of saintliness but of 
self-indulgence, shirking, and cowardice. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


A Birp’s-EYE VIEW OF WorLD History. By René Sédillot. Trans. by Gerard 
Hopkins. London, Harrap, 1951. 271 pp. Index. 8” 54". I2s. 6d. 


FLIck, flick, flick! This is a dazzlingly brilliant little book. In staccato pictorial 
style the history of the human race from the first anthropoid to the latest 
Communist is cinematographically reeled off. There is not a dull moment, nor 
a moment’s pause for rest or reflection; it is just ‘one damned thing after another’ 
all the way and the amount of detailed information on every conceivable topic 
is just staggering. Older persons not trained to the presto-techniques of ‘Itma’ 
or the gangster film will get a headache if they try to read too many pages at 
one time but the young who are thus trained will take it in their stride. 

The book is not profound and of course it is not meant to be; it is a bird’s-eye 
view. Birds are charming creatures, with their deft, rapid movements and their 
bright little eyes but there is not much room for brains in their little heads. 
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Anyhow they are never ponderous or they would not reach the vantage points 
from which their views are ‘shot’—I think that is the right word here. This is 
about the least ponderous history ever written. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


WAR AND THE MINDs OF MEN. By Frederick S. Dunn. Foreword by Percy W. 
Bidwell. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1950. 
Xvi+11I5 pp. Index. 83”x6". $2. 


THE author of this book is the Director: of the Yale Institute of International 
Relations. He adopts the view which, he says, is set out in the Constitution of 
Unesco, that ‘the origin of wars is to be found . . . in the minds of the masses of 
men’ (p. 1). Consequently, he argues, defences against war must also be in the 
minds of men. There are therefore two ways in which such defences can be 
organized. One is the old way of Governments dealing directly with Govern- 
ments. ‘It is the time-honoured field of operation of the professional diplomat, 
the military strategist, the student of international affairs and the inner-circle 
press commentator’ (p. 12). The other is the new way of dealing directly with 
‘social or human relations’ (p. 13), with ‘the whole conglomeration of national 
cultures and culturally implanted attitudes, of ideas and ideologies, of human 
desires and values, of predispositions and mores’ (p. 13). This is the way of the 
social sciences, and while, Professor Dunn considers, the old way still must not 
be entirely ignored, the new way is the way of promise, which must now be 
explored by all possible means. The basic problem is to find ou: uow to change 
the minds of the masses of men so as to ‘modify or put to use these pre-formed 
attitudes and mind-sets which have such a powerful effect upon their responses’ 
(p. 48). That problem, Professor Dunn is sure, is always one of ‘communication 
and learning’ (p. 10). Specifically it is to discover ‘(1) who, (2) communicates 
what, (3) to whom, (4) through what channels, (5) for what effects?’ (p. 30). 

This is the scheme around which the whole essay is written. Many interesting 
and pertinent remarks are made. But the sympathetic and critical reader will 
probably come to the end of the discussion still unsatisfied. For none of the 
assertions or conclusions which he will encounter ever seem to get into a field 
beyond dispute. The approach is alleged to be scientific but its results bear little 
relation to anything that can be called warrantable scientific knowledge. 

Near the beginning the author says ‘it is not our purpose to discover and 
report on how the human mind operates; that is the field of the psychologist. 
Our aim is rather to look at international behaviour from the standpoint of the 
political analyst’ (p. 25). Near the end, in a section written after the Korean 
war had broken out, he writes ‘it is not possible to devise reliable ways of chang- 
ing men’s minds and loyalities without knowledge of the psychological dimension 
of social behaviour’ (p. 98). The truth appears to be that there is no way in 
which immense social problems can be scientifically attacked at the level at 
which their urgency first thrusts itself upon public consciousness. If there ever 
is to be a social science it will have to be built slowly, bit by bit, on a foundation 
of psychological knowledge as contrasted with social guesswork. Until that 
enterprise has been given a fair chance, the guesswork must continue, and 
naturally whatever empirical methods can be found to aid observation and 
inference must be used. But nothing is gained by claiming for the results a 
type of validity which they do not possess. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE. Compiled by Unesco. Introduction by Julian Huxley. 
London, Wingate, 1951. 270 pp. Bibliog. 82” x54”. 15s. 

Wuat education and culture may hope for from the Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights is here considered by six authorities, against handicaps of poor 

editing and misprints. Introducing the tension between rights of individual and 

of community, Dr Julian Huxley characteristically looks to science to provide a 
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diacritic between truth and error, as it builds up a ‘framework of ideas which 
will be generally acceptable’ (p. 16). Universal agreement interests Professor 
German Arciniegas (on ‘Culture—A Human Right’) less; for him culture is 
provincial, authentic, earthy, implying not a right to have but a duty to revere. 
Professor Jean Piaget returns to scientific humanism, in an essay on the educa- 
tional aspects of the Declaration. “Traditional’ education is condemned on 
psychological grounds for its textbook abstractions and failure to assimilate 
collaboration among children with the task of learning. He argues powerfully 
for the ‘advanced’ school. 

The more trenchant Marxist strictures on Western press and radio freedoms 
are judicially surveyed by Professor Lyman Bryson. Freer international inter- 
course should, he thinks, make for peace, but it is a comment on the times that 
such unexceptionable ideals should need to be harnessed to international peace 
and security. From the writer’s standpoint, his essential nonconformity is 
urged by Rex Warner, to deny which is to resign all hope of original work, but 
he doubts whether this would be jeopardized by <aore generous State encourage- 
ment. Professor Bart Bok has more cause to regret the present plight of the 
physical scientist, hedged about as he is by hypochondriacal ‘security’ taboos; 
these must, he admonishes, end in the atrophy even of official research. 

F. S. NORTHEDGE 


TENSIONS THAT CAUSE WARs: Common Statement and individual papers by a 
group of social scientists brought together by Unesco. Ed. by Hadley 
Cantril. Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1950. 303 pp. 83” x6}". $4. 

On the whole this is a somewhat depressing book to read. It begins cheerfully 

enough. Hadley Cantril tells how Unesco brought together eight ‘social 

scientists’ (three from the United States, and one each from South America, 

France, Norway, England, and Hungary) to sit round a table and, under his 

chairmanship, to discuss tensions that cause wars. Having first found out all 

they could about one another they achieved the most friendly relationships. 

Their deliberations issued in a ‘Common Statement’ which they all signed, and 

they then retired to their homes each to write his expanded exposition of the 

Common Statement, which, together with the statement itself, make up the book. 

The eager reader is likely to begin to be a little bit dashed with the Common 
Statement. This consists of twelve principles set in a form of extreme generality. 
Nobody is very likely to disagree with them. War is not an inevitable expression 
of ‘human nature’; national tensions and aggressions must be kept ‘within 
manageable proportions’; modern productive power and resources must be 
planned to secure ‘maximum social justice’; modern wars are fostered by 
‘myths, traditions, and symbols of national pride’; education must ‘oppose 
national self-righteousness’; modern speedy communication systems must be 
used to enable nations to ‘see themselves as others see them’; there must be no 
‘inferior’ groups in the world; social scientists are too much separated from one 
another by ‘national ideological and class differences’; objectivity in social 
sciences demands adequately financed international research and education; 
biological and especially human sciences need to be taken more seriously. The 
only specific proposal made to achieve all that is involved in this is a recom- 
mendation for ‘the co-operation of social scientists on broad regional and 
international levels, the creation of an international university and a series of 
world institutes under international auspices’ (pp. 19-20). 

In the Common Statement there is no indication at all about what particular 
methods may be available for such regional and international bodies. Indeed it 
almost seems as if the view of the conference was that if a sufficient number of 
eminent people, sufficiently dispersed, and sufficiently concentrated, go on 
thinking in a very general way the difficulties will disappear. 

But as the reader, now perhaps a little less eager, proceeds, he may begin to 
doubt whether this is in fact likely to happen. In a brief review it is impossible 
to describe the essays of the individual members of the conference, and a mere 
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recital of titles would be of little service and could be misleading. They are all 
of course concerned with the same broad topic. Every one of them is on a high 
level of generality. Eight different diagnoses of the existing situation appear to 
be offered, and if remedies are discussed these also appear to be different one 
from another. Every essay is obviously sincere and serious. Every diagnosis 
and every remedy seems to have much persuasive force while it is being pre- 
sented. Unfortunately nobody has attempted to find out and say how far the 
differences are vital and how far they can be reconciled. And nobody appears to 
have considered whether even if they could be shown to be in fundamental 
agreement what, if anything, could be expected to follow. 

One rather odd point arises. The contributors were allowed to write com- 
ments on each others’ essays. Alexander Szalai, representing what now stands 
for the Marxian view, contributes thirty-five notes, four times as many as his 
nearest collaborator. And nearly all of them are notes of dissent. But what, if 
anything, can-be concluded from this is probably as difficult to say as what, if 
anything, follows from the whole book. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS OF PEACE AND WAR. Ed. by T. H. Pear. Foreword 
by C. W. Judd. London, Hutchinson, for United Nations Association, 
1950. 262 pp. Tables. Index. 84”x5}”. 16s. 

In this symposium eight psychologists and a statistician apply recent research 

in psychology to the problem of war and its prevention, without entirely 

avoiding the familiar extremes of eccentricity and platitude. Thus Dr J. C. 

Flugel looks hopefully to keeping the United Nations ‘on the map of our daily 

thoughts and aspirations’ (p. 123) by vigorous publicity and ingenious sym- 

bolism, and demands a strong co-operative drive for common ends between the 

Powers. On a similar plane Professor G. W. Allport pleads for ‘an accelerated 

development of social engineering based on social research’ (p. 154), which 

would include the ‘internationalist’ upbringing of children and an appreciation 
of the common elements in man’s nature, aided by an encyclopaedia of human 
uniformities. 

Where unpromising hypotheses are eschewed and therapeutic zeal cooled, 
the results are more illuminating. Professor T. H. Pear makes good use of the 
anthropologist’s ‘culture concept’, to the effect that aggressiveness is the 
‘expression of an aggressive-acquisitive culture pattern’ (p. 41), and this 
‘dominates and integrates almost all other designs for living’. The idea is 
briefly but effectively extended by Dr Madeline Kerr, who sees personality as a 
repertoire of many ‘role-possibilities’, so that, should normal security fail, we 
readily imitate the action of the tiger. In a workmanlike review of recent 
refinements of the frustration—aggression theory Dr Hilde Himmelweit calls for 
fuller inquiry into situational factors, the nature of ‘frustration tolerance’, 
and the effects of frustration on groups, but skirts the ‘hazardous proposition’ 
of comparing laboratory situations with world affairs. 

The volume suggests that the psychologist is well-advised to follow the 
example of Dr H. V. Dicks in a summary of his work on German character 
structure, and to concentrate on limited problems within his specialism. The 
more is this so in that social psychology is as yet poor in the physical resources 
for research, as Dr H. J. Eysenck laments in his able study of social attitudes 
relating to aggressiveness. The symposium sketches a vast and exciting terrain 
for inquiry, rather than makes positive advance in its cultivation. 

F. S. NORTHEDGE 


SocIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE OF Crisis. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1950. xi+345 pp. Index. 84”x5%”". $4. 

PROFESSOR SOROKIN begins by pointing out that periods of crisis are fertile in 

the production of philosophies of history. At such times people want to know 

where we are going and why. Thus the critical condition of Indian affairs two 
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thousand years ago produced a ‘Toynbee’ of that time and place to tell his 
readers that mankind had recently entered on the Kali-Yuga stage of decline 
which would last 432,000 years. But we hear no more of this dismal person, for 
Sorokin is concerned only with the goodly fellowship of social philosophers 
that has gathered round the carcase of our own civilization in decline—Danilev- 
sky, Spengler, Toynbee, Schubart, Berdyaev, Northrop, Kroeber, Schweitzer, 
and so on. 

Professor Sorokin’s book is in three parts. The first outlines in tabloid form 
the philosophies in question: the second destructively criticizes them; the third 
elucidates the points on which they are in agreement and are therefore probably 
right. The children get most of their sums wrong, but where they all get the 
same answer it is to be presumed that they are right. But why? 

Does this sort of thing serve any useful purpose except to provide examina- 
tion fodder in American universities? I do not think it does. The works of 
such writers as Spengler and Toynbee are the visions of artists, not the calcula- 
tions of scientists. Each vision contains a more or less of truth, but an attempt 
to get the whole truth by measuring these visions against each other is like 
trying to find out the whole truth about the skylark by summarizing and com- 
paring the views of Wordsworth, Shelley, Meredith, and other poets who have 
dealt with the subject. 

D, C. SOMERVELL 


PoLicy FOR THE WEsT. By Barbara Ward. Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 
1951. 253 pp. 7”X4}". 1s. 6d.; also London, Allen & Unwin, 317 pp. 
Index. 8?” x 5#”. 12s. 6d. 


Miss Warp’s eleven years as Assistant Editor of The Economist have made her 
the best known commentator on international affairs of her generation on either 
side of the Atlantic. It is fitting that she should have endeavoured, on leaving 
this position, to sum up the views she has come to hold on the general problems 
facing the Western world. Unfortunately the pace of international affairs is such 
that it is hardly possible to attempt such a task without at the same time being 
obliged to comment on something that is changing as one writes. For this reason 
the economic portions are more convincing than the political ones; indeed the 
complex problems involved in the relationship between the dollar area and the 
rest of the world, and those implicit in Britain’s own economic policies are pre- 
sented with a lucidity and an absence of technicalities that must be the envy of 
many writers. It is a pity that this part of the book should have been marred 
by some curious historical assertions: ‘It is a hundred years since the building- 
up of tariffs began the atomization of a European economy’, ‘One of the baits 
with which Alexander Hamilton persuaded the Confederate American States to 
accept the idea of full federal union was a high protective tariff against Britain’ 
(p. 172); the reduction of the principle of State ownership to ‘a Marxist gloss 
upon social democracy’ (p. 173); the revival of the totally discredited ‘safety- 
valve’ interpretation of the effect of the American frontier (p. 171); the bald 
statement that ‘the consumption of food in the United States was eleven times 
higher in 1950 than in 1939’ (p. I14—15). 

On the political side, Miss Ward has a good deal that is interesting to say 
on the politics of ‘containment’ and on the dangers of federal nostrums; but her 
positive points demand more working out and, above all, neither on the political 
nor on the economic side does she really face the implications of accepting as 
permanent the amputation from the free world of the whole Kremlin-dominated 
area. 

MAX BELOFF 


CREATORS OF THE MODERN SPIRIT TOWARDS A PHILOSOPHY OF FaitH. Compiled 

by Barbara Waylen. London, Rockliff, 1951. xix + 181 pp. 83” x53”. 18s. 
Most people today, lacking full assurance of things hoped for, are in danger of 
sliding into the slough of mechanical materialism. This anthology is a testament 
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of faith in the human spirit. The quotations are taken from modern men and 
women of many countries and more than one creed. Their sayings, some sublime 
and none ridiculous, stimulate an encouraging feeling that the insoluble may yet 
yield to the imponderable. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON FYFE 


LAW 


INTERNATIONAL LAw: the Collected Papers of Sir Cecil Hurst. London, 
Stevens, 1950. ix + 302 pp. Index. 8?” x5}”. 30s. 


THIs publication honouring the eightieth birthday of the author will be wel- 
comed, not only by his many friends, but by all international lawyers. It makes 
easily accessible his articles published from 1g21 to 1929 in the British Year Book 
of International Law, from 1946 to 1948 in the publications of the Grotius Society, 
and in 1926 in the publications of the Academy of International Law at the 
Hague. His presidential addresses to the Institute of International Law in 1937 
and to the Grotius Society in 1944 are also included. 

The last two are philosophical examinations of the basis of international law. 
Sir Cecil Hurst accepts the theory usually associated with the name of James 
Lorimer which founds international law upon the principle of reciprocity among 
States which recognize one another. 

‘If the duty of caring for the well-being of its people and the protection of 
their interests involves on appropriate occasions the putting forward of a claim 
on their behalf, and if the validity of that claim depends upon its being well 
founded in law, the State putting forward the claim cannot dispute the fact that 
it is itself bound by the rule of law which supports the claim. . . . The result is 
that a State cannot escape from subjection to international law, or, to put it 
slightly differently, international law is the necessary concomitant of statehood. 
International law is in fact binding on States because they are States’ (p. 9.). 

This theory makes it unnecessary to show either that a State has consented 
to a rule in order to be bound or to show that there is an international society 
which by some process has established a rule. It rests on the assumption that 
the recognition by a State of another State against which it makes a claim must 
necessarily assume that a similar claim could be made against itself. 

Although this theory smacks of natural law, Sir Cecil’s detailed treatment of 
particular problems in international law emphasize practice, precedent, experi- 
ence, and common sense. These treatments of technical problems exhibit not 
only the author’s legal erudition but also his practical insight into the problems 
of day-to-day international relations. In dealing, for instance, with the claims 
of the United States proclaimed in 1945 to rights in the Continental Shelf 
(p. 152) he considers the world demand for petroleum and the difficulties in- 
evitable if opposing claims to its exploitation were made off the shore of a State, 
as well as the established law concerning the limits of sovereignty at sea. His 
perspicacity is indicated by the fact that some of these problems had been 
considered by the author as early as 1923 in an article originally published in the 
British Y ear Book of International Law on, ‘Whose is the Bed of the Sea?’ (p. 51). 
The American claims, however, seemed to be somewhat more extensive than he 
would have allowed at the earlier date. 

Among other subjects treated are the effects of war on treaties, the terri- 
toriality of bays, State succession in matters of tort, and nationality of claims. 
Diplomatic immunities are dealt with in an article from the British Year Book 
of 1929 and more extensively in the series of lectures given at the Hague Academy 
in 1926. 

foust from expounding existing law in order to solve precise problems, Sir 
Cecil embarks into the field of international legislation. He suggests an interna- 
tional court of piepowder—that is, an international tribunal less cumbersome 
than the traditional arbitral tribunals or than the International Court of Justice 
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for dealing expeditiously with minor difficulties. He also discusses the problem 
of codification in an article first printed in the publications of the Grotius Society 
in 1946. He urges that the process of codification be primarily juristic and non- 
governmental, thus distinguishing it sharply from the process of international 
legislation in official conferences. The reasons for this position are expressed 
persuasively and had a great deal of influence in the discussions on codification 
in the United Nations and the International Law Commission. 

Sir Cecil Hurst has had a distinguished career of public service as Legal 
Adviser of the British Foreign Office, frequent representative at international 
conferences, and Judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice. His 
practical experience is coupled with scholarly learning and a literary style of 
such simplicity and clarity that the reader sometimes fails to appreciate the 
real complexity of the problems with which he deals. The analyses and opinions 
expressed in this book will be eagerly read by officials dealing with the problems 
of which they treat, and will also prove useful as models both of exposition and 
analysis for students of international law. 


QuINCY WRIGHT 


MAITRES ET DocTRINES DU Droit DES GENS. 2nd ed. By A. de La Pradelle. 
Paris, Editions Inter-Nationales, 1950. 440 pp. Illus. 9?” x64”. Frs. 1500. 


Tuis is a volume of essays by Professor de La Pradelle, of the University of Paris. 
The book is divided into three parts—‘precursors’ or ‘forerunners’, ‘moderns’, and 
‘contemporaries’. The third part has been added since the first edition of this 
work. Each essay is a study of the life and work of some writer on international 
law. The ‘forerunners’ include such names as Suarez, Vittoria, Grotius, etc. An 
interesting contrast is drawn between the Catholic theologians—the ‘fathers’ of 
international law—and the ‘pure legists’ having no link with theology and con- 
cerned only with ‘la technique du droit’. Under the latter heading fall Gentilis, 
Grotius, Bynkershoek, etc. In this part of the book one of the most interesting 
studies is that of Vattel whose ideas were based on the principles of 1789, ‘la 
projection dans la plan du droit des gens de l’individualisme juridique’ (p. 166). 
His work, which stresses the independence rather than the inter-dependence of 
States, reflects the political philosophy of his time. 

Next comes a series of German writers—G. F. de Martens (1756-1822), 
Kluber (1762-1836), and Heffter (1706-1880). The work of de Martens is pre- 
dominantly positivist: nothing is international law that is not based on the 
practice of States. He is well known principally for his collection of treaties, a 
series which continues to bear his name to this day. Kluber, however, recognized 
natural law as a source of positive law. Of these German writers, it is said 
(p. 198) that they aided the development of international law by marrying 
philosophic sentiment with practical good sense. 

Wheaton, the first important American writer on international law, is de- 
scribed as an ‘adaptor’ of German doctrine which he synthesized with American 
judicial decisions. Lorimer, the most philosophical of the English writers, and, 
unlike most of them, a believer in the natural law, is also sympathetically treated. 
The author of the essay considers that his influence on international law was a 
progressive one. 

The third and last part of the book (contemporaries) includes Westlake, 
Politis, James Brown Scott, Fauchille, and others. Taken as a whole, this 
volume presents on a great canvas a picture of the development of international 
law which is both instructive and entertaining. 


J. MERVYN JONES 
Um RECHT UND GERECHTIGKEIT: Festgabe fiir Erich Kaufmann. Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1950. vii+401 pp. 9}” x6}”. DM 15. 
Tuts Festgabe, presented to Erich Kaufmann on his seventieth birthday, con- 


tains twenty-three essays. Two of them, by von Heydte and Smend, are speci- 
fically concerned with Kaufmann’s own contributions to legal science; the rest 
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cover a wide variety of topics representing Kaufmann’s many-sided interests 
in philosophy, history, politics, and psychology, as well as law and jurisprudence. 
A few of the essays, such for example as von Hippel’s study of Goethe’s political 
ideas, are of purely academic interest; but for the most part they deal with 
topics that are of vital importance in a Germany engaged in the fashioning of 
new constitutions and in finding new solutions for the basic problems of law, 
government, and politics. It is these latter essays that will be of special interest 
to readers of this Journal, for they clearly form an instructive sample of con- 
temporary German thought on such matters. 

In the first place, particular attention may be called to certain articles dealing 
with constitutional problems: Professor Glum discusses certain aspects of the 
Bonn Constitution, and he is much concerned with the difficulty of ensuring 
sufficiently stable government in countries with a multiplicity of political 
parties, and with the attendant dangers of a lapse into totalitarian government; 
Professor Scheuner writes on the various methods, both political and judicial, 
whereby constitutional provisions may be protected; Professor Apelt examines 
the concept of Federation. 

There are also several essays of special interest to international lawyers. 
Professor Jellinek analyses the various international law clauses of German 
Federal and State constitutions; a most useful contribution to the question of 
the relationship of international and municipal law. Professor Jahreiss examines 
the problem of State sovereignty and peace, with particular relation to Ger- 
many’s undertaking in the Federal Constitution to modify her sovereignty 
where necessary in the interests of international peace. Professor Makarov 
contributes a most valuable statement and analysis of European State practice 
in provisions for compensation in nationalization measures. Professor Kranz- 
bihler offers a criticism of the legal basis of the Nuremberg trials, in which he 
makes a disquieting reassertion of the old notion that in war the individual’s 
first loyalty is to the State rather than to international law. 


R. Y. J. 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAw CoMMISSION Covering its Second Session 
5 June-29 July 1950. (General Assembly Official Records: Fifth Session, 
Supplement No. 12.) London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 
ili+-22 pp. 11” 84". Is. gd. 

It is hoped that in time a codified system of international law will emerge from 

the labours of the U.N. International Law Commission, but as yet this goal is 

far distant, and in its annual sessions the Commission can hope to do no more 
than consider certain specified topics. 

The first matter with which the present session was concerned was the con- 
sideration ‘of ways and means for making the evidence of customary inter- 
national law more readily available’. The Report contains an extensive survey 
of publications containing evidence of customary international law. These 
are so numerous and scattered that even the most optimistic will despair of ever 
creating order out of chaos. The recommendations of the Commission therefore 
include the publication by the Secretariat of the United Nations of a number of 
books, reports, and indexes which, it is hoped, will make the law more accessible 
than it is at present. That a certain degree of centralization is essential, there 
can be no doubt, but it is fully realized that it will provide only a partial 
solution of the problem. 

The sections of the Report which follow (Parts III, IV, and V) are concerned 
with the related subjects of ‘Formulation of the Niirnberg Principles’ (p. 11), 
‘The Question of International Criminal Jurisdiction’ (p. 15), and ‘Preparation 
of a Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind’ (p. 17). 
Space does not permit of a full exposition of the recommendations made. 
But the following may be selected at random: Crimes against humanity should 
include crimes committed by an accused against his own nationals. Persons 
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charged with genocide and similar crimes are to be tried by what is non-com- 
mittally termed an ‘international judicial organ’ ; the establishment of a criminal 
chamber of the International Court of Justice for that purpose is not favoured. 
Further, until such time as a tribunal is set up for the trial of persons charged 
with offences against mankind, a code providing for the punishment of such 
persons must be implemented by national legislation and by trial before national 
courts. 

Lastly, the Report deals with three topics which are to receive priority in 
codification: ‘Law of Treaties’, ‘Arbitral Procedure’, and ‘Regime of the High 
Seas’ (pp. 18-22). In relation to Arbitral Procedure a draft of a few paragraphs 
of the ‘proposed preliminary draft text’ was placed before the Commission. 
The other two topics have not advanced beyond the stage of a statement of 
general principles which require further consideration. 

It is evident from the Report that the work so far achieved, in relation to the 
ultimate objective, is insignificant. This word is not used in any sense of 
disrespect, but merely to indicate the tremendous task which is involved in the 
codification of international law. 


F. Honic 


VERSTAATLICHUNGSMASSNAHMEN UND ENTSCHADIGUNGSPFLICHT NACH VOLKER- 
RECHT unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der schweizerischen Praxis 
iiber den Schutz schweizerischer Vermégenswerte im Ausland. By Dr 
R. L. Bindschedler. Ziirich, Polygraphischer, 1950. 127 pp. 9” x6”. 
Sw. Fs. 9. 


Tuis study deals with the application in modern practice of a well-established 
principle of international law—the duty of a State to respect acquired rights of 
foreign nationals and to compensate them for loss caused by its legislation or 
executive acts. The author formulates that principle (pp. 8-25), and in the light 
of international jurisprudence and the writings of jurists defines the nature of 
such rights (pp. 25-40). He then states the general conditions for making claims 
for infringements and the principles of compensation (pp. 40-73). The pro- 
cedures for making such claims are described and the practice of compensation 
by one payment (Globalentschaedigung) to cover all analogous individual 
claims is considered (pp. 73-98). Finally, the relations—in particular under 
Swiss law—between the individual claimant and the State which claims on his 
behalf are explained. Lists of international conventions—in particular of those 
to which Switzerland is a party—are given (pp. I13-I9). 

This book is a timely and admirable contribution to the clarification of the 
difficult problem of compensation. It will assist in understanding and applying 
the Foreign Compensation Act 1950 passed ‘to provide for the establishment 
of a Commission for the purpose of registering and determining claims to 
participate in compensation under agreements with Foreign Governments and 
of distributing any compensation received under any such agreements’ (14 Geo. 
6, Chapter 12). 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW: an Outline of the Law and Practice of the Constitution, 
including Central and Local Government and the Constitutional Relations 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 4thed. By E. C.S. Wade and 
G. Godfrey Phillips. London, Longmans, Green, 1950. xxix+535 pp. 
Index. 9” 6”. 35s. 

“WADE AND PHILLIPs’ is by now completely established as the standard work on 

British constitutional law. The fourth edition, which has been prepared by 

Professor Wade, will be warmly welcomed by everybody who has come to rely 

on the book as the authoritative text on this subject. In the five years that have 

elapsed since the third edition was prepared, many important changes have 
occurred, particularly in such fields as crown proceedings, nationality, colonial 
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constitutions, the structure of the Commonwealth, electoral law, the relations 
between Lords and Commons, and the establishment of the public corporations. 
Professor Wade has taken account of all these developments and has at the same 
time revised the whole of the book in considerable detail. The result is most 
satisfactory and it is a matter for wonder and congratulation that the author is 
still able to present us with a book which retains individuality, balance, and 
design. The outstanding qualities of terse expression, lucid exposition, and pene- 
trating analysis which characterized the book when it was first published are 
still there. May the learned authors long remain able and willing to bring out 
further editions of this indispensable book. They will never lack eager and 
enthusiastic readers. 
K. C. WHEARE 


BritisH NATIONALITY: including Citizenship of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies and the Status of Aliens. By Clive Parry. London, Stevens, 1951. 
xix-+216 pp. Tables. Index. 83” 5%". 30s. 


OnE of the convenient though perhaps illogical characteristics of Dicey’s Conflict 
of Laws was a chapter on the law relating to nationality arranged in the form 
of rule, comment, and illustration familiar to all users of that great work. 
When a revised edition! of Dicey was undertaken after the war it was decided 
after some hesitation to issue the chapter on nationality as a separate supple- 
ment. This decision has been amply justified by events. The fundamental 
changes introduced by the British Nationality Act, 1948, and the corresponding 
legislation throughout the Commonwealth could not have been discussed with 
profit in an appendix to a work devoted to another branch of jurisprudence. 
Mr Parry has indeed done far more than was originally proposed: his book is no 
mere supplement but a substantial and authoritative contribution which will 
be immediately accepted as the standard work of reference on what has become a 
particularly obscure branch of the law. The traditional technique of exposition 
has been retained and this enables the reader to find quick and easy guidance 
towards the solution of his own particular problem however bizarre and com- 
plicated the facts may be. The index (an indispensable feature of a work of this 
kind) might with advantage have been much fuller. 


R. F. V. HEusTON 


Das STAATSANGEHORIGKEITSRECHT VON BELGIEN UND LUXEMBURG. By 
Ludwig Dischler. Frankfurt am Main, Wolfgang Metzner, 1950. 156 pp. 
8}” x 52”. DM 7.80. 

Tuis, the fourth volume of the series dealing with the laws of nationality of 

European countries, is concerned with the laws of Belgium and Luxemburg. 

The reason why the author has devoted so much space to historical detail may 

be due to the fact that both countries have had a somewhat turbulent history 

in the last hundred years. But in spite of that it might have been preferable to 
relegate all historical matter to the introduction rather than to include it in the 
main part of the book. A stricter separation would have enhanced the value of 
this monograph which is comprehensive and well documented. It throws into 
relief certain peculiarities of Belgian and Luxemburg law which must seem 
strange to English lawyers. A few examples may suffice. In both countries it is 
not the executive which is concerned with the grant and withdrawal of nation- 
ality ; the legislature and the judiciary exercise these powers. In Belgium and in 

Luxemburg nationality is granted by Act of Parliament (pp. 34, 64); in neither 

country can a person be deprived of his nationality without the judgment of a 

court of law (pp. 42, 74). The liberalism of these provisions is outweighed by 

provisions in both countries which empower the judiciary to withdraw the 
privilege of nationality even from natural-born subjects (pp. 42, 149). Although 
these extensive powers can only be exercised as a corollary to punishment for 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, April 1950, p. 240. 
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serious criminal offences involving disloyalty to the State, they tend to swell the 
ranks of Stateless persons and thus to aggravate a problem with which the 
world has been grappling since the end of the First World War. 

Comparative studies, such as the present book and its predecessors, which 
dealt with the laws of France, Switzerland, and the Soviet Union, are a welcome 
addition to the literature on subjects of international law, because they provide 
in convenient form valuable material ‘which draws attention to the numerous 
problems awaiting solution on an international level. 

F. HONIG 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


STRENGTHENING THE FRAMEWORK OF PEACE: a Study of Current Proposals for 
Amending, Developing, or Replacing Present International Institutions 
for the Maintenance of Peace. By Alan de Rusett. London and New 
York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. xiii+225 pp. Index. 
8?" X52". 21s. 

THE purpose of this book is to bring together the main contemporary proposals 

‘... for a better maintenance of peace and security than the present world 

institutions . . . provide, or even allow’. The proposals so collected fall into five 

groups: those for the adjustment of the existing scheme of the United Nations; 
those for the creation of an international force; so-called ‘functional’ approaches 

(by which epithet is meant non-political); proposals ‘towards [sic] world federal 

government’; and proposals for the unification of Europe. The items within each 

of these overlapping categories do not consist, for the major part, in coherent 
plans drafted by their authors but have been largely distilled from the discrete 
pronouncements of public persons by Mr de Rusett himself. The latter quotes 

Dr Beales’s conclusion ‘that there have been no new ideas in the Peace Move- 

ment since the days of William Ladd...’ and avers that ‘Peace planning is, 

and always has been, associated with plagiarism and coincidental thought’ 

(p. xi). His collection would be useful if it served no other purpose than the 

demonstration of this. 

CLIVE PARRY 


THE UNITED Nations IN Action. By Eugene P. Chase. London, McGraw-Hill, 
1950. xii+464 pp. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". 38s. 6d. $4.50. 


PROFESSOR CHASE has attempted nothing less than to give within the pages of 
one book a history of the growth and work of the United Nations, in simple and 
non-technical language. It is a noble ambition, but the vastness and recalci- 
trance of the material has beaten him; he has written too little about too much, 
and been driven to make observations, generalizations, and superficial state- 
ments, all interesting enough, but rendered almost useless by lack of supporting 
evidence. His dash through the Specialized Agencies proves that to say nothing 
fundamental is often to say nothing useful. On Trusteeship, Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, the organization of the San Francisco Conference, and a picture 
of the Security Council at work, he gives himself some breathing space and we 
are proportionately well rewarded. But his attempt to bring some order into 
the forest of facts, especially in the earlier chapters, leads him to write of the 
United Nations in terms of a world government; this conventional, but highly 
dangerous analogy brings not only many contradictions, but statements which 
are so strained as to be positively misleading: such as when he writes of ‘the 
League performing functions of government in a way precisely like that of 
national States in earlier times or that of contemporary States where rule must 
be by consent rather than by fiat and enforcement’ (p. 14), and, on the United 
Nations, ‘Members cannot withdraw, constitutionally at any rate, though they 
can be expelled. Presumably in that respect they resemble States in the 
American Union and not members of the British Commonwealth of Nations’ 
(p. 66). 
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Nevertheless, a critic must bear in mind that Professor Chase is a pioneer; 
no one else has attempted to write sucha book on the United Nations, with all 
the generic problems of writing any contemporary history, and until several 
persons have done so, we cannot say whether the task is just a sheer impossi- 
bility, or whether in this case the author has gone about it in an impossible way. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


TowaArRpDs A WorRLD Community: Selected Speeches 25 June-22 July 1950. 
South Hadley, Mass., Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations, 1950. 
Preface by Everett D. Hawkins, Director. vi+184 pp. (Third Annual 
Session.) 9” x6". $2. 


TWENTY-FIVE speeches made at a four-week summer school at Mount Holyoke 
College are printed here in full or summary form. The speakers include Alva 
Myrdal, Gordon R. Clapp, Owen Lattimore, Ales Bebler, Ernest Gross, and 
many others with special experience and knowledge of the four main subjects 
under review, which were technical assistance, the entry of Japan and Germany 
into the community of nations, regionalism, and the future of the United 
Nations. Such important questions, long the subject of intensive public dis- 
cussion, do not give responsible speakers much opportunity, or need, for break- 
ing new ground or propounding original theories, but what we do get here is a 
competent and authoritative presentation of a considerable variety of important 
factors essential for their intelligent consideration. 

The contributions vary considerably in quality, but much that is worth 
saying is well said. Alva Myrdal, Clair Wilcox, and Marion Folsom together 
give a realistic picture of the problems facing technical and capital assistance 
to underdeveloped areas, and give timely warning against the too prevalent 
assumption that miracles will follow the mere pouring of money into these 
countries. Owen Lattimore, Soedarpo Sastrosatomo, and John Fairbank all 
emphasize the imperative need for the United States to pursue a policy of en- 
lightened friendship towards the struggle for independence in South East Asia, 
and not to become involved in the support of every ruler, good or bad, who 
promises to help contain imperialist Russia. Good humour and refreshing 
common sense are introduced by R. G. Riddell of Canada speaking on the British 
Commonwealth, and by Balachandra Rajan on Indian foreign policy. And a 
volley is fired by the world federalists, Clarence Streit (democrats only) and 
Paul Shipman Andrews (hopefully universal), without which no American 
summer school is quite complete; and rightly so. 

ALAN DE RUSETT 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND THE STANDARD OF Livinc. By R. G. Hawtrey. 
London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950. 
158 pp. Index. 84”5}”". 8s. 6d. $1.75. 


IN this little book, Professor Hawtrey has provided probably the most succinct 
account of the post-war external (and related internal) economic problems of 
the United Kingdom that has yet appeared. It has to be confessed that his 
admirable brevity has been purchased at the cost of a degree of compression 
which does not make for very easy reading. The title too is misleading in some 
degree, in that, while the balance of payments is a central theme throughout, 
there is little consideration either of what has been happening to the standard of 
living, or of the impact of changes in the external situation upon it. But for 
any reader who desires to see the highly complex matters of abnormal post-war 
demand, inflation, exchange control, devaluation, and European economic co- 
operation dealt with and interrelated in the minimum of space, it can be very 
highly recommended. 
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The chief interest of the book, apart from its usefulness as a general summary, 
lies, perhaps, in the fuller statement it affords of Professor Hawtrey’s views, 
already stated elsewhere, on the inappropriateness of devaluation as an instru- 
ment for adjusting the British balance of payments in the conditions that have 
so far prevailed since the war. The argument has two main strands; first, that 
exports (dollar exports in particular) have so far been limited by the plethora of 
home (and non-dollar) demand and by the long delays in delivery, rather than 
by any price-disadvantage; and, secondly, that British costs must be expected 
to adjust themselves fairly quickly to the rise of import-prices and the rise of 
export-profits consequent upon devaluation. 

The former of these points suggests that the physical volume of exports 
might be expected to be unresponsive to devaluation, so that dollar receipts 
might actually fall, while the second means that either the advantage or the 
disadvantage so obtained would only be temporary, leaving us before long with 
nothing to show for the whole operation but a raised price-level and a conse- 
quent reduction in the quantity of redundant money. 

The book went to press too soon after devaluation to draw upon the experi- 
ence following that event. It would seem, however, in the light of that experi- 
ence, that Professor Hawtrey was somewhat too pessimistic. Some important 
British export industries were certainly sensitive to price-considerations, and 
United Kingdom exports have not proved unresponsive to their new advantage. 
More important has been the greatly improved position of the sterling area as 
a whole, due in part to developments unconnected with devaluation, but prob- 
ably in the main to the much strengthened price-incentive to dispense with 
imports from the United States, and to substitute United Kingdom goods for 
them to a considerable extent. The evidence concerning the amount of sub- 
stitution between the exports of the main manufacturing countries in the pre- 
devaluation years in response to changes in their relative prices was, indeed, 
such as to have suggested that devaluation was unlikely to have the perverse 
effect which Professor Hawtrey feared. It may well be, also, that he was too 
pessimistic in expecting a fairly rapid adjustment of British costs. The stronger 
upward movement of American costs has, in any case, introduced a new factor 
into the situation. 

Another point on which Professor Hawtrey might be challenged is the im- 
portance which he, like many other economists, attributes to suppressed infla- 
tion as a factor reducing output and exports alike. No-one who has lived through 
the last six years in the United Kingdom can be unaware that suppressed infla- 
tion has disadvantages. Does the evidence concerning output and exports sug- 
gest, however, that, in the degree in which the United Kingdom has suffered 
from it, it is crippling? Comparison of actual performance with other countries 
which escaped this malady is mainly favourable to the United Kingdom. 
Evidently this matter, like so many others about which it is easy to reach a 
priori conclusion, is far from simple in fact. 

A. J. BROWN 


La Monnate. By Robert Mossé for l’Association de Documentation Economi- 
que et Sociale et du Centre de Recherches Economiques et Sociales de la 
Faculté de Grenoble. Introduction by Howard S. Ellis. Paris, Librairie 
Marcel Riviére, 1950. 201 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Bilans de la Connaissance 
Economique). 9?” x53”. J’rs. 450. 


La Monnaie is the first of a series of economic studies entitled ‘Bilans de la Con- 
naissance Economique’ edited under the patronage of an international group of 
distinguished economists. It is significant that none is British. The preface 
informs us that the collection has for its object: ‘de presenter . . . avec concision 
et clarté une esquisse de l’évolution de nos connaissances au cours des cinquante 
derniéres années’ (p. 15). 
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Professor Mossé’s fascicule is certainly concise and clear, but we wonder 
whether the evolution he discourses on is the same as ours? Money in the United 
States and still in England represents some intrinsic reserve of value, but this 
notion has been destroyed on the Continent so that familiar economic axioms 
become noumena and money a metaphysical abstraction. 

The author disinters G. F. Knapp who wrote early in the century that the 
validity of money rests on social authority and has no intrinsic value (p. 29). 
This seems to have set economics wandering away from nineteenth century 
materialism. Indeed, we enquire whether economics is the same subject at.all 
when Robert Mossé writes: *. . . la fixation d’objectifs pour la politique moné- 
taire implique un programme de gouvernement, voire une conception de la 
société et des fins de la vie humaine’ (p. 101). Gallic and Teutonic economists, 
after two wars and several bouts of debilitating inflation, must necessarily see 
things differently from Anglo-Saxon thinkers and since the creation of money 
is, according to the author, the major problem of today (p. 94), American and 
particularly British economists would do well, before the deluge, to pay careful 
heed to the findings of the Grenoble school and especially to Professor Mossé’s 
first essay. The most recent quirk of economic events sharply emphasizes this 
and brings the monetary experience of the Continent yet closer to us. 

The format of this volume is unusual. Two critiques of the thesis are in- 
cluded and there is a magnificent bibliography (two early Chatham House 
studies, we notice, are included). The fascicule itself is an elegant reduction of 
a great and weary mass of economic literature. It stands on the threshold of a 
new half century and we look forward with the greatest interest to the remaining 
seven volumes. 


G. E. ASSINDER 


MoNEeEY IN A MAELSTROM. By J. W. Beyen. London, Macmillan, 1951. ix + 212 
pp. Index. 83” x54”. I5s. 


Dr BEYEN has accomplished that rare feat—a book on international co-opera- 
tion in the financial field during the last three decades that both the interested 
layman and the professional economist are certain to enjoy reading. The author 
has written of what he has first-hand knowledge but this includes the principal 
developments. For Dr Beyen has been a banker in Holland, president of the 
Bank for International Settlements, a director of Lever Brothers and Unilever, 
financial adviser to the Royal Netherlands Government in London, and chairman 
of the Netherlands delegation to the Bretton Woods conference. He is now an 
executive director of the International Monetary Fund and of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. His clear style, shrewd comment, 
and interesting, sometimes amusing, asides take the reader easily through the 
period of the restoration of the gold standard, the standstill agreements with 
Germany, the World Monetary Conference of 1933 to the Bretton Woods con- 
ference, and the working of the twin institutions since they were launched. He 
has a chapter also on that much misunderstood institution, the B.1.S., and 
explains how the transfer of Czechoslovak gold to Germany in 1939 came about 
because the Bank of England did not want to interfere and the Governor of the 
Bank of France did not want to act alone in having the matter submitted to the 
Board. This is clearly a sore point to the author who was then president of the 
B.I.S. and had to execute the order. The treatment of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements and the resulting institutions is a model of its kind. The author is, 
it appears, much readier than some to accept during the transition period 
multiple currency practices alongside exchange restriction and to work through 
regional organizations. On the latter point at least some economists are certain 
to differ from the author but this is the exception. Otherwise the author’s rich 
experience leads to views closely akin to those arrived at by economists from a 
different direction. 
D. J. MoRGAN 
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ECONOMIC POLICY FOR THE THINKING MAN. By C. Bresciani-Turroni. Intro- 
duction by Luigi Einaudi. London, Hodge, 1950. ix+304 pp. Index, 
83” x 52”. 21s. 
THE original version of this book was written in 1941. It has since been trans- 
lated in revised form into German and is now accessible to English readers. 
Signor Bresciani-Turroni is a distinguished Italian economist, a pioneer in the 
field of econometrics, and at present Director of the Bank of Rome. The intro- 
duction by Luigi Einaudi, the President of the Italian Republic, a fellow 
economist, speaks very eloquently of his achievements. 

The book can be divided into two parts: the first and better part describes 
the market mechanism. It very rightly emphasizes the need to think of 
economic concepts in terms of actual magnitudes, rather than of abstract 
notions. It introduces simplified general equilibrium models and gives a concise 
exposition of most contemporary economic thought. The second part deals 
with economic policy. After stating that economic policy needs to submit to 
economic principles of universal validity, a generalization which few would 
deny, Signor Bresciani-Turroni stresses the difficulties of economic planning. 
He favours the liberal approach. Public works as a means of combating un- 
employment he thinks ineffective, not only because of such difficulties as timing 
and administration, but also because of the adverse effect of State investment 
on entrepreneural expectations. He draws largely on his knowledge of Nazi 
Germany to prove the difficulties and illogicalities of economic planning, and he 
quotes those as an example. This is hardly fair. Nazi economics were dictated 
by political rather than purely economic considerations, and they were always 
the creation of circumstances assumed to be temporary. It is a pity that in the 
revised version no comparisons are made with the British economy either in 
war or in peace. 

In spite of all these attacks on planning, however, there seems to be an 
acceptance by the author of ‘fiscal’ planning, or some sort of functional finance-— 
his main objection seems to lie against physical controls. The defence of the 
gold standard is difficult to understand. The more so as the author gives a very 
good account of the working of the International Monetary Fund. One feels 
that he should have given more space to the relative independence in home 
financial policy which the rules of the Fund allow. 

The book is a testimony of the author’s erudition. It is full of interesting 
information of which many economists who read their economics in English 
may be unaware; it contains, for instance, many references to early Continental 
economists, amongst them Galiani, an account of Mohammed Ali’s Economic 
System (p. 149), and a synthesis of the author’s controversial and fascinating 
research on the verification of Pareto’s Laws on the Distribution of Incomes. 
It is altogether a pleasant and provocative book to read, but one feels that 
although it is addressed to the thinking man, the ‘thinking man’ must also be a 
‘thinking economist’ to manage to grapple with the conciseness of the book in 
order to see the full implications of its arguments as well as their relevance. 

I. H. ErRGAs 


ORGANISATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION: General Memorandum 
on the 1950-1 and 1951-2 Programmes. Paris, 1950. 866 pp. 103” x8}". 
24s. 6d. 

Tuts publication consists of sixteen memoranda each drawn up by a member 

Government at the request of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 

tion and presented to the Organisation in December 1949. They cover the 1950-1 

and 1951-2 programmes of Austria, the Belgium—Luxembourg Economic 

Union, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, 

Norway, Sweden, Trieste, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the 1950-1 pro- 

gramme only for Portugal. In presentation and scope the information con- 

tained in each of the memoranda is not identical, but for the most part they 
include statements on the general economic and financial position of the country 
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in 1949 and current trends in different sections of the economy, together with 
estimates of future developments and projected programmes for 1950-1 and 
1951-2. By agreement with O.E.E.C. estimated programmes were to be based on 
the following assumptions: (1) The amount of aid to be received from the United 
States through the Economic Co-operation Administration would continue at 
the specified rate; (2) United States industrial production and gross national 
product would remain during 1950-1 and 1951-2 at the level of the third and 
fourth quarter of 1949; (3) prices of supplies for the dollar area would remain at 
the level of mid-October 1949. These assumptions have of course not proved 
accurate, nevertheless the information gives a clear picture of objectives. 
D. P. ETLINGER 


CoaL. By W. H. B. Court. London, H.M.S.O. and Longmans, Green, 1951. 
xii+-422 pp. Index. (History of the Second World War. United Kingdom 
Civil Series. Ed. by W. K. Hancock). 93” x6}. ats. 

PROFESSOR CourT offers an independent but critical contribution to the history 

of the British coal industry during the period of the late war, which coincides 

with the last years of that industry under private ownership. 

The author explains how the demands of war called forth the necessity for 
men of prescience, in Wellington’s phrase, to know what is happening on the 
other side of the hill—or at the bottom of a mine. Whether or not that quality 
was forthcoming Professor Court leaves us in little doubt. He gives us a picture 
of committee on committee planning, from 1940 to the end of the war, to mould 
the industry into an efficient organization, but failing always to produce that 
coherent policy which was the goal of all who tried. ‘No other major British 
industry’, observes Professor Court in the last sentence of his book, ‘carried so 
many unsolved problems into the war; none brought more out’. 

With access to Cabinet papers as yet unavailable to the less fortunate 
student, the author has been able to provide an invaluable and well-documented 
history of coal production carrying the reader through every phase of the 
industry from the adequate provision of manpower, and the control and manage- 
ment of staff, the impact of demand in ever-changing circumstances, down to the 
expedients forced upon the Cabinet in the face of violent changes in the war 
situation. 

The book provides a compelling invitation to the reader to pursue the study 
beyond the period covered, more especially from the point of view of the forces 
informing the minds of those responsible for placing the industry under national 
ownership at the end of the war. 

One is prompted to ask whether today’s nationalization is merely war-time 
control writ large. ‘It was never clear’, writes Professor Court, ‘how the new 
incentive [national ownership] was to be brought to bear on these obstinate facts 
[the wastage of labour force and the drop in productivity per man], except that 
it was assumed that national ownership would bring about some improvement 
in mining wages and conditions which might have some effect’ (p. 173). Are we 
clearer on this today? 

LLEWELLYN CHANTER 


INTERNATIONAL Economics. By Stephen Enke and Virgil Salera. London, 
Dobson, 1950. xvi+731 pp. Tables. Index. 8?” 5#}". 30s. 
Tuts textbook on international trade theory and practices is likely to appeal 
particularly to those who want a brief sketch of some topic. More serious stu- 
dents must follow up the references provided at the end of each chapter. It is 
to be regretted that the authors did not take the opportunity provided by the 
re-issue of their book, which was originally published in the United States in 
May 1947 (and noted on page 573 in the October 1947 issue of this Journal), to 
bring up to date those sections concerned with recent developments and their 
lists of references. 
D. J. MoRGAN 
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DER VERKEHRSWIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZUSAMMENHANG Evuropas. By Paul Wiel. 
Mimeographed. Oberursel (Taunus), Europa-Archiv, 1949. 41 pp. Tables. 
Maps. (Dokumente und Berichte des Europa-Archivs, Band 7). 113" x 8}". 
No price. 


Tuts volume on European transport published under the auspices of Europa- 
Archiv is divided into several parts dealing with the natural lines of communica- 
tion of Europe, German traffic with other countries, and European traffic in 
several important basic commodities such as coal, iron, cereals, petroleum, and 
timber. The author’s calculations are based on statistics for the year 1937 as are 
the copious maps and tables attached at the back. A separate chapter is, how- 
ever, devoted to present conditions and future trends, in particular the effects 
of the post-war division of Europe into East and West on inter-European goods 
traffic. 


DoroTHY BENSON 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1949-50. By the Statistical Office, Department of 
Economic Affairs, U.N. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. 
555 pp. Index. 112”x9}”". 40s. $6. 


Tuis second issue of the United Nations Statistical Yearbook follows the form 
of that for 1948. The 166 tables again cover statistical data over a wide field 
including economic, financial, population, social, and cultural subjects, transport 
and communications. In each case the tables include data for the maximum 
number of countries for which reliable information is available. An annual 
publication so comprehensive in scope and well indexed in French and English 
both by subject and country is invaluable, not only for academic studies but for 
all those, including business men, who are engaged in actual day-to-day activities 
in one or other field of international affairs. 


D. P. E. 


TRAINING FOR SocIAL Work: an International Survey. By the Department of 
Social Affairs, U.N. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. vi+248 
pp. 9" <6". 15s. 

THE object of this Survey is to determine by analysis the kind of training re- 

quired for the preparation of competent social workers. Half the study consists 

of three appendixes giving definitions of social work and of the social worker in 
different countries; a description of the organization and programme of a repre- 
sentative schooi in each country; and a directory of existing schools of social 


work in countries where such have been established and which have provided 
the U.N. Secretariat with information. 
D. P. E. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ECONOMIC RELATIONS: a Problem Paper. Foreword by 
Harold G. Moulton. Preface by Leo Pasvolsky. Lithographed. Washington, 
International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution, 1950; London, 
Faber, 1951. vi+74 pp. Bibliog. 9” <6". 4s. 6d. 


THis pamphlet, designed for the American public, contains an admirably iucid 
account of the background of the present British economic position with special 
reference to Anglo-American relations. After this the main issues for policy 
with regard to the choice between rearmament, exports, and re-equipment; to 
European integration; to trade and exchange; and to further American aid, are 
set out very clearly and without bias. It is to be hoped that this admirable 
statement will have the wide attention that it deserves. 
A. J. Brown 
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DEMOGRAPHY AND MIGRATION 


OVERSEA SETTLEMENT: Migration from the United Kingdom to the Dominions. 
By G. F. Plant. London and New York, Oxford University Press for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. vi-+ 186 pp. Tables. 
Index. 84" 5}". 16s. 


Mr G. F, PLANT, who was Secretary of the Oversea Settlement Committee from 
1918 to 1937, has performed a valuable service in giving a clear factual account 
of the machinery of Empire Settlement over the last century and a half. The 
purpose of the book is not to analyse the forces determining migration from the 
United Kingdom to the Dominions but to describe the various agencies used by 
British Governments to people the oversea territories. 

After a too brief section on the period up to 1913, the author devotes most 
of his attention to the years 1914-39. Here we are given a judicious summary 
of the merits and weaknesses of the policy laid down by the Empire Settlement 
Act of 1922. The Dominions did not respond with any enthusiasm to the zeal 
displayed in London; and after a few years things became so unfavourable that 
there was actually a net inflow of migrants into the United Kingdom from the 
Empire. No wonder the Committee on Empire Migration in 1932 sorrowfully 
admitted that ‘we. . . are now confronted with a profound disharmony between 
the economic needs of Great Britain on the one hand, and the Dominions on the 
other, in regard to migration’ (p. 128). In discussing this disappointing outcome, 
the author might have commented on the deep change between the wars in the 
economic relationship between the industrial and the primary producing 
countries. 

The book ends with an optimistic sketch of a plan of migration for the future. 
One cannot help finding a little unreal the proposal that the Dominion Govern- 
ments should be invited to undertake development schemes with capital pro- 
vided under the Empire Settlement Act. This is surely an echo from the past. 
The Dominions at the present time are not suffering from any dearth of capital 
projects. The 1932 Committee on Empire Migration said that, ‘When the time 
comes when the Dominions will again welcome immigrants, it may not be to our 
economic interest to supply the need’ (p. 129). Perhaps there was more prophetic 
wisdom in that statement than Mr Plant is prepared to admit. 

BRINLEY THOMAS 


WHITE SETTLERS AND NATIVE PEOPLES: a Historical Study of Racial Contacts 
between English-Speaking Whites and Aboriginal Peoples in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. By A. Grenfell Price. 
London, Cambridge University Press; Melbourne, Georgian House, 1950. 
232 pp. Illus. Index. 8}”x«5}". 25s. 


OVER the last fifty years a considerable body of literature has accumulated on 
the subject of the effects of European settlement on the indigenous peoples of 
the Pacific, America, and Africa. Dr Grenfell Price, who has already established 
a reputation as an Australian historian, has undertaken the task of collating 
some of this material and has produced a comparative survey of conditions in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. Taking each of these 
countries in turn he describes and analyses first, the results of the initial 
impact of white settlement, the seizure of native lands, and the decimation of 
the native population by warfare, alcohol, and disease; secondly, the phase of 
humanitarianism of the later nineteenth century when inadequate palliatives 
were applied inconsistently and ineffectually; and, finally, a third stage dating 
from the nineteen-twenties when increasing scientific knowledge and a greater 
sense of responsibility led to a more concerted realistic attack on problems, 
culminating in the ‘New-Day policy’ for the Indians in the United States, and 
an expansion of facilities for education, health, and general welfare in Canada 
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and New Zealand. Australia has increased her expenditure on the Aborigines 
but not to the same extent as the other countries. More importantly she has 
still to frame and apply a policy which will enable the Aborigines to be self- 
supporting within a European economy. 

Dr Price is well aware of the danger of generalizations in dealing with 
different peoples at different historical periods in different environments; 
but he goes far towards demonstrating his thesis that the types of European 
invasion, the form of policy pursued and some of its results show remarkable 
similarities. His comparative study concludes in 1939, although he has in- 
corporated some later material. He has, perhaps wisely, eschewed discussing 
some of the more recent research carried out by anthropologists on social change 
during the last decade, for it is precisely in relation to modifications in social 
structure and religion that generalization is most difficult. In the meantime 
Dr Price has given us a scholarly and well documented book which is likely to 
become a standard work of reference for students of the history of native 
policy. 

PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 


SCIENCE 


COMPRENDRE, No. 2, October 1950. (La Culture et la Bombe Atomique). 
Venice, Société Européenne de Culture, 1950. 150 pp. Illus. Map endpaper. 
12”9". No price. 


THE current issue of Comprendre (October 1950) includes a series of studies 
bearing on the use in warfare of methods of mass-destruction, particularly those 
arising from the misuse of the uranium bomb. These studies were the basis of a 
debate held by the Society in the Doge’s Palace at Venice between 28 May and 
I June 1950. 

The discussion ranged from such general topics as the universities and peace, 
the responsibility for the civil and military uses of atomic energy, to that of the 
future of humanity, and the morality of methods of mass-destruction. 

Wide as the programme was it may be suggested that an equally important 
topic would surely have been the desirability of eschewing any such objective 
in warfare as ‘unconditional surrender’ with its natural consequence of en- 
couraging the use not only of uranium bombs but, if and when available, of the 
even more potent hydrogen bomb, and possibly also a resort to the uncertain 
consequences of biological warfare. However altruistic opinions may be on the 
use of any form of bomb, it is advisable to guard against any based—even 
unwittingly—on nationalist propaganda. 


H. E. WIMpeErRIS 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ATOMIC ENERGY. Vol. 1. Political, 
Economic and Social Aspects. Supplement No. 1. London, H.M.S.O. for 
United Nations, Atomic Energy Commission Group, Department of 
Security Council Affairs. v-+-22 pp. Index. 11” x8}”. Is. gd. 


In the review of the first publication of this bibliography in 1949 it was noted 
that its usefulness would be increased if it were kept up to date. This first sup- 
plement is therefore very welcome. It deals with the literature on the subject 
published in both the English and Russian languages from March 1949 to July 
1950. Publications in other languages may be included in a later edition. To 
make the bibliography as comprehensive as possible the editors invite ‘Govern- 
ments, librarians and scholars .. . to send any additions, corrections and sug- 
gestions’. This supplement lists 274 items, classified by subject and form, as in 
the first volume, and includes periodical and official publications. 
B. R. KYLE 
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COLONIAL POLICY 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION: Colston Papers 
based on a Symposium promoted by the Colston Research Society and the 
University of Bristol in April 1950. Introduction by C. M. MaclInnes. 
London, Butterworth, 1950. vii-+-252 pp. 10"x7}". 30s. 

THE main object of the conference, organized by Professor MacInnes of Bristol, 
of which this book is the record, was to assist in providing, as a basis for that 
international collaboration between the colonial Powers which is now. so 
essential, more knowledge of what those Powers ‘have been trying to do in their 
dependencies and what they are doing today’ (p. 6). The first seven papers 
‘seek to explain the methods and principles which their respective countries 
have applied’ (p. 6) and are thus largely historical. The remaining seven are 
devoted to particular topics or aspects of the colonial problem, which are of 
general concern to all colonial territories, and, indeed, to large parts of the world 
which are not commonly considered ‘colonial’: the birth of new and the revival 
of old nationalisms, the problems of economic, educational, and social ‘develop- 
ment’, collaboration between the colonial Powers, the role of anthropology, and 
finallya remarkable paper by Professor Logemann of Leydenon ‘the oneworld and 
the diversity of cultures’. Professor Logemann apologizes for what he fears may 
sound pedantic but it would be difficult to find a better, or more sympathetic, 
summary of the fundamental issues of the contemporary colonial problem in so 
short a compass. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the papers in the first section of the book should 
be less satisfying than those in the second. If, as de Tocqueville asserted, ‘the 
physiognomy of nations may best be seen in their colonies’, the comprehension 
of a country’s colonial policy, especially by foreigners, involves an understanding 
of the whole civilization of the metropolitan Power in relation to the varying 
circumstances of its colonies and it is almost impossible to convey this under- 
standing in papers as short as these. Thus Mr Evans’ reference to ‘a restricted 
form of self-government’ and a ‘federal spirit’ in the developing Commonwealth 
(p. 17) and M. Revert’s introduction of the distinction between ‘citoyens de 
statut Francais’ and ‘citoyens ayant conservé leur statut personnel’ (p. 29) are 
not likely to be properly understood by those without much knowledge of British 
and French institutions, and may easily be misunderstood. 

Space forbids further discussion of this admirable book but, among many 
penetrating and interesting papers in the second part, Dr Mair’s discussion of the 
role of the anthropologist in the study of these problems must be mentioned. 
It could hardly be bettered, alike for lucidity and detachment. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


MopERN COoLonizATION. By R. J. Harrison-Church. London, Hutchinson, 
1951. 165 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (Hutchinson’s University 
Library. Geography. Ed. by S. W. Wooldridge and W. G. East). 
74" X5". 7s. 6d. 

Dr HaArrIson-CHURCH’s book is one of a series on geography, and its main value 
will probably be to arouse an interest in colonial problems in readers who come 
to them as part of the study of that subject. The frontiers of geography seem to 
be vague and its empire wide. After a brief history of the colonial empires the 
author discusses the influence of the environment on colonization and the way 
colonization has modified the environment (for example, by producing soil 
erosion) ; ‘social geography’, or some of the results of migration, settlement, and 
colonial rule in terms of ‘race relations’; types of economic development; 
transport; political geography, or frontiers and quarrels about them. 

‘The geography of colonization’ has long been regarded in France as a dis- 
tinct branch of the subject, and its independent status secured general recogni- 
tion at an international conference held at Lisbon in 1949. In an appendix Dr 
Harrison-Church pleads its importance in the training of colonial administra- 
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tors. If geographers had been asked, we gather, Liberia and Accra would not be 
where they are, and boundaries would not have divided tribes. They could still, 
if consulted, advise on what regions are best worth developing and where lines 
of communication should run. 

Some rather remarkable statements on the results of settlement and agri- 
cultural policies generally, and an extraordinary medley of examples of ‘re- 
gional collaboration’, show that the political student of colonial questions has 
not yet been entirely superseded. 

L. P. Mair 


LocaL GOVERNMENT AND THE COLONIES: a Report to the Fabian Colonial 
Bureau. Ed. by Rita Hinden. London, Allen & Unwin, 1950. vii+-255 pp. 
Maps. Tables. 8?” 53”. 16s. 


Tuts book consists of three introductory chapters, eight chapters on the position 
in individual territories, and two chapters in the nature of conclusions. The 
territories selected for description are Jamaica, British Guiana, Mauritius, the 
Gold Coast, Kenya, Tanganyika Territory, Northern Rhodesia, and the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and there is a sketch-map of each area. A difficulty in writing 
about governmental institutions is to convey to the reader an impression of the 
thing as a living organism, or, as it is often said, to show how the thing really 
works. The chapters on individual territories have been vetted in those terri- 
tories and appear accurate. The result of the way the book has been compiled 
is a certain flatness; as with the reports of some committees, the material may 
be there and be formally correct but the light and shade are poor. The purpose 
of giving some material on local government in England is presumably for 
comparison, but unfortunately there are errors. At page 25 it is said that sanc- 
tion for loans is given ‘only after a public local enquiry has been held’, whereas 
the majority of loan sanctions are a matter of correspondence. References to 
central control of local government officers are misleading; at page 237 the 
text reads as if there is a general power of control over appointments, and at 
page 231 the central government is credited with a power to dismiss certain 
chief officials of local authorities. There is an obscure reference to ‘legalistic clap- 
trap’ (p. 12) which is apparently something which sociologists avoid. The book 
ends with a very brief appendix on Local Government in Other Lands. There is 
no index. It would not be fair to describe this as a disappointing book, for the 
authors have tackled a very difficult job in attempting to survey the develop- 
ments in such a wide field. It is after all a pioneering venture, and our thanks, 
and some praise, should go to them for their enterprise. 
R. M. JACKSON 


La EVOLUCION DE LA PERSONALIDAD INTERNACIONAL DE LOS PAISES DE- 
PENDIENTES. By José M. Cordero Torres. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios 
Africanos, Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1950. 300 pp. 
Maps. Index. 9}” x 62”. 60 pesetas. 


WITH justifiable pride of ancestry Sefior Cordero Torres invokes the shades of 
Francisco de Vitoria, patron and progenitor of the Christian doctrine on which 
his study of the colonial problem is based. To the present generation brought 
up on Mandates and Trust territories the idea that ‘non-self-governing peoples’ 
(to use the now accepted description) should enjoy a status, should possess in 
law a collective and public personality of their own, presents no great difficulty; 
yet less than a century ago, as the author reminds us, both theory and practice 
among civilized nations denied it utterly—and some international lawyers still 
reject the notion. 

Sefior Cordero Torres distinguishes three phases in the evolution of coloniza- 
tion in modern times: 1. the confounding of the personality of the metropolitan 
country with that of its dependencies; 2. the period of differentiation; and 3. 
the emergence in a positive sense of a distinct individuality, in some cases by 
dissociation (e.g. the British Commonwealth) but frequently with a course set 
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for ‘integration’ in some shape or form. This third phase, in which we are today, 
is characterized by a process of cross-fertilization and, above all, by the inter- 
nationalization of the colonial problem. The phenomenon is clearly reflected 
in the work of the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations; and it is a remark- 
able thing that the colonial Powers as such are now on the defensive. Not every- 
thing about the contemporary treatment of the problem, says the author, will 
pass muster; he is particularly down on the attempt to impose Western 
‘democratic’ habits and procedures. 

Without claiming to be a systematic and exhaustive treatise this study is 
thoughtful, well written, and well documented, written with the student or 
intelligent layman in mind rather than the expert. It reflects credit on General 
Franco’s intellectual nursery, the Consejo de Investigaciones Cientificas. 
Let us be thankful, too, that in Spanish, unlike other languages of the Continent, 
there is a satisfactory translation of the word ‘Commonwealth’—namely 
Mancomunidad! 

W. H. C. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


THE SIBERIAN INTERVENTION. John Albert White. Princeton, University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. xiii+471 pp. Illus. 
Bibliog. Index. $6. 


Few topics are so difficult to survey as the Allied intervention in Siberia 
during 1918-22. The most heterogeneous interests both outside and inside 
Siberia were involved and there are great gaps in the sources, especially on the 
Russian and Japanese sides. 

An American historian, Mr J. A. White of the University of Hawaii, has 
shown, however, that the sources available admit a fairly clear, if not com- 
plete, picture of what actually happened during these years. He has had 
access to the Hoover War Library at Stanford University and draws heavily 
on Elena Varneck’s and H. H. Fisher’s The Testimony of Kolchak and Other 
Siberian Materials (1935) and uses, besides secondary material, the American 
series Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States from 1918 
onwards. The manuscript was completed in December 1948, shortly after the 
publication of the third volume of the first series of Documents on British Foreign 
Policy (1950). He has consequently been unable to use that very valuable 
source, which is all the more regrettable, as he tends to concentrate too much on 
the American and Japanese intervention and fails to examine correspondingly 
the aspects of British and French policy in Siberia. There is, for instance, the 
interesting question of General Janin’s position. The author quotes General 
Knox, according to whom the Allies had planned to make the French General 
Janin commander of all forces in Siberia, both Allied and Russian, but the 
Russians refused to accept such a solution (p. 117). Later the author returns te 
the subject, saying: ‘While Kolchak was in command of all Russian forces, 
General Janin was sent by the French to assume command of all non-Russian 
forces operating west of Lake Baikal’ (p. 221). Now according to Janin, he was 
intended, by Anglo-French agreement, to command all troops to the west of 
Lake Baikal. He even mentions a telegram from Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
to Kolchak in December 1918 to that effect (Janin, Ma mission en Sibérie 
1918-1920, pp. 19-21). This throws an interesting light upon the early policy of 
the two Western Powers. 

Mr White does not appreciate the effect of Kolchak’s early successes in 
March and April 1919, especially in Great Britain. As is well known they were 
the main reason why the then British premier, Mr Lloyd George, changed his 
opinion and urged the recognition of Kolchak in Paris. 

There are minor inconsistences and errors. The author says, for instance, 
that among the White Governments, one accepted the Prinkipo proposal, 
viz., the Government of Chaikovsky in Archangel. He does not give any 
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source for this view. According to the American Foreign Relations series 
the Archangel Government was the first to refuse to accept the proposal 
(report from the American Chargé d’Affaires in Northern Russia, Poole, 28 
January 1919). 

On the whole, however, the author is both objective and clear. His explana- 
tion of the reasons for the clash between the Soviets and the Czechs during 1918 
is excellent ; his examination of the American—Japanese conflicts in the Siberian 
question is especially interesting to European readers. 

ARVID FREDBORG 


GERMANY’S DRIVE TO THE WEsT (Drang nach Westen): a Study of Germany’s 
Western War Aims During the First World War. By Hans W. Gatzke. 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
x+316 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 4os. 

Usinc considerable German source material, published and unpublished, 
Dr Gatzke examines the Imperial Government’s Western War Aims policy—or 
lack of policy. The right wing parties, the High Command, the industrialists, 
and the Nationalist propagandist associations bear the chief responsibility for 
the annexationist campaign. He claims that there was a close connexion 
between the war aims controversy and domestic political conflicts; the Annexa- 
tionists, being opposed to internal political reforms which would strengthen 
parliamentary control, wanted a ‘strong’ peace, which, they felt, would 
strengthen the monarchy and the conservative order. 

The Imperial Government too was guilty of serious mistakes. Bethmann 
Hollweg, well intentioned and moderate, would not make any precise declara- 
tion on war aims, partly in order to preserve national unity, partly because even 
he was willing to await the course of military events. From the commence- 
ment, therefore, political direction of the war was to some extent subordinated 
to military direction, and this tendency was accentuated under his successors, 
Michaelis and Count Hertling. This official ambiguity concerning war aims 
led to uncertainty and to maximum conflict between Moderates and Annexa- 
tionists, both of whom used Government statements to support their rival 
propaganda campaigns. 

The writer regards Belgium as the key to the war aims controversy, since 
England’s attitude made a negotiated peace impossible without an unequivocal 
renunciation by Germany of any control, indirect or direct, over that country. 
The Imperial Government was not prepared to give any assurances on this point 
even after it was clear that a military decision favourable to Germany could not 
be reached. 

TEUAN G. JOHN 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


A SHoRT HIsToRY OF THE SECOND WoRLD WAR and its Social and Political 
Significance. By Strategicus. London, Faber, 1950. 345 pp. Maps. 
Index. 8}” x54”. 16s. 


Tuts Short History is not simply a putting together in 345 pages of all that 
Strategicus has said before in eight contemporary volumes on the campaigns of 
the Second World War. It is a masterly compression of events, the pattern of 
which is now viewed with a certain detachment. It is of immense value to be 
shown six years of continent-wide campaign and oceanic strategy as a compre- 
hendable unit. The author conducts a survey from Lwow to Montevideo, from 
Arras to Suda Bay, from Halfaya to the Marianas, with his characteristic ease, 
which skilfully flatters the intelligence of his reader. Though he has been com- 
pelled to condense his narrative, there is excitement still as he writes of 
advancing armies, whether they are in Libya or forty miles from Moscow. 
Sometimes his conciseness serves him well; in his terse description of the Cassino 
bombardment there is no mistaking his opinion. 
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Strategicus is concerned not solely with the technicalities of warfare, the 
design of an attack, its numerical strength and material equipment; the human 
factor is always of dominant importance. He is interested in the part played 
by the individual; by the Battle of Britain pilot, by the Maltese civilian, by the 
General in the field, by the President of the United States. He is acutely 
aware of morale, ‘the spiritual factor’, which he says, may be nurtured by bad 
ideas as well as by good, and which can be ‘fostered to a remarkable pitch by 
modern technical propaganda’ (p. 39). He considers, also, the political back- 
ground of the war as it relates to his theme; the Atlantic Charter forged at the 
height of the German offensive, the various conferences of statesmen, and the 
development of that American policy which ‘mistakenly but deliberately’ 
abandoned to Russia ‘all the strategic prizes of victory’ (p. 266); Strategicus 
spends some time in criticism of a military theory which divorced politics from 
strategy. The inter-relation of these several essential factors is the basis upon 
which the writer has constructed his pattern of the war. It is a pattern in which 
each campaign can be seen in its truer perspective. 

The survey of the war years is framed between two chapters, ‘Prelude’ and 
‘Inquest’. The author would not have his reader forget Belsen or Munich, or the 
mistakes, political and military, which were made before and during the war. 
It is part of his purpose to counter the ‘automatic defence mechanism’ which 
might produce forgetfulness (p. 268). Strategicus writes for the present and for 
the ‘sovereign people’ who cannot be ‘enslaved except by [their] own consent 
to the specious promise of reward without the labour, of safety without the 
insurance’ (p. 297). If there are passages in the book which engender a sense of 
satisfaction, the final effect is to jolt the reader to a vital and disturbing aware- 
ness of his present responsibility. It is for these various reasons that the Short 
History is of value today. 

Hirpa I. LEE 


ORGANIZATION AND EQUIPMENT FOR WAR. By Ronald M. Weeks. Foreword by 
Field-Marshal Viscount Montgomery. Cambridge, University Press, 1950. 
132 pp. Charts. 73”5". 7s. 6d. 


BASED upon the substance of the Lee Knowles Lectures at Cambridge in 1948, 
this book describes the massive organization set up to plan, conduct, and bring 
the Second World War to a successful conclusion. As a clear statement of the 
structure of the various war-time Committees, Central, Departmental, and 
Inter-Service ; of their relationship with each other; and of the scope and variety 
of their activities, it is invaluable for expert and layman alike. General Sir 
Ronald Weeks, himself as D.C.I.G.S. having played no small part in the vast 
machinery, has managed to breathe vitality into what might well have been dry 
bones, as witness his life history of a spare part (p. 90). Admirable charts help 
to explain the complexity of the subject matter. 

Where the author allows himself comment, he leaves no doubt of the need 
for an ever increasing flow of scientists into the armed services if the United 
Kingdom is not to lag behind in operational research; for keeping constantly 
under review the organizational machinery for conducting total war, and for 
maintaining the highest degree of preparedness in these disturbed times. 

K. C. BOSWELL 


Les ORIGINES INTERNATIONALES DU DRAME BELGE DE 1940. By J. Wullus- 
Rudiger. Brussels, Etablissement Generaux d’Imprimerie, S.A., 1950. 
xiv-+402 pp. Index. 7}” x 54”. Frs. 100. 


Tuts book and Baron van Zuylen’s Les Mains Libres are indispensable for the 
study of the international situation of Belgium during the years 1914-40. 
Baron van Zuylen’s book which was reviewed in International Affairs, July 
1950 (p. 404) analyses the circumstances which compelled Belgium to pursue an 
independent policy after 1936; M. Wullus-Rudiger, in a wider context, provides 
the Belgian story with an objective background, showing how closely it fol- 
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lowed the fluctuations of the international situation, and how every attempt to 
strengthen the resistance of the West was thwarted by the differences of Britain 
and France and by the failure of the League of Nations to maintain international 
order. The work is divided into two parts; from the Treaty of Versailles to 1936, 
and from 1936 to September 1940. 

M. Wullus-Rudiger does not possess the inside knowledge which gives so 
much interest to the work of Baron van Zuylen, ex-Directeur de la Politique at 
the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, but his untiring researches have enabled 
him to collect and study a large number of documents from Belgian and foreign 
sources, which bring the question up to date. We may assume that no new 
important ‘revelation’ will alter the broad conclusions of the present evidence; 
and it is within this framework that the true character of the ‘Belgian tragedy’ 
will be appreciated in the future. 

The chapter concerning the events of September 1939 to May 1940 contains 
some particulars hitherto little known, such as the interview of Goerdeler, one 
of the leaders of the anti-Nazi party in Germany, with King Leopold in March 
1940, and the text of a speech prepared by the King in the same month, six 
weeks before the invasion, in which he declared his ‘hostility’ towards all dicta- 
tors and his conscientious belief in constitutional methods. 

The conflict between the Sovereign and his Ministers at the time of the sur- 
render is described with remarkable moderation, and a sympathetic under- 
standing is shown of the difficulties with which M. Pierlot was faced during his 
ill-fated sojourn in France. At the same time, the author insists on certain 
aspects of the King’s attitude which have often been overlooked or misinter- 
preted; on his sympathy for Britain throughout the debacle and his belief in her 
final victory; on his support of those who volunteered in the Allied Secret 
Service or enlisted in the Belgian Army trained in England; on his outspoken 
protests against the regime of economic oppression and deportations, which 
provoked Hitler’s anger and finally led to the Sovereign’s removal to a German 
prison. When the history of these cruel years is finally written, M. Wullus- 
Rudiger’s book will become an invaluable guide through the maze of relevant 
documentation. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS 
LA MARINE ALLEMANDE DANS LA SECONDE GUERRE MONDIALE (d’aprés les 
Conférences Navales du Fiihrer). By R. Jouan. Paris, Payot, 1949. 304 pp. 
(Collection de Mémoires, Etudes et Documents pour servir 4 l’Histoire de 


la Guerre.) 9” 5%". Frs. 600. 


Tuts volume, in substance, is a French version of the British Admiralty’s 
annotated translation of documents selected from the immense mass of German 
naval archives captured, before they could be destroyed, during the last stages 
of the war in Europe as the Allies advanced into Germany. It is well known that 
Hitler held frequent conferences with his Service chiefs, and that to a certain 
number of these, in which naval matters were discussed, the naval Commander- 
in-Chief—Raeder, later replaced by Doenitz—was summoned, sometimes 
accompanied by staff officers. It was the Commander-in-Chief’s practice, on 
his return to his own headquarters, to draw up a comprehensive record of what 
had passed for the naval archives; and these records, which passed into British 
hands at the end of the war, contain a fairly complete conspectus of the naval 
side of the war, as seen from the highest German level. They were translated 
into English after the war by the British and American naval staffs; and to the 
British version was attached a running explanatory commentary, giving the 
general situation at the time of each conference so as to bring the matters dis- 
cussed into focus. This commentary was based not only on facts known to the 
Allies at the time, but also on other information from captured German sources. 
For instance, the log of the U-boat which penetrated into Scapa Flow—a very 
remarkable achievement of seamanship—and sank H.M.S. Royal Oak was 
interpolated in full, and a schedule of signals which passed during the brief but 
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hectic cruise of the Bismarck which ended in her destruction. This British 
annotated version was issued by the Admiralty to the press, and to certain 
libraries of record, in typescript. It was afterwards published in full in the 
1948 issue of Brassey’s Naval Annual, where it is available to the world. 
Captain Jouan has translated it faithfully into French, with some rearrange- 
ment of subject matter, and an introduction of his own. His rearrangement is 
logical, divided into the three heads of the general conduct of the war, opera- 
tions by surface ships, and the U-boat war. But there is nothing in the book 
which has not been available for some years to British readers. 
H. G. T. 


ERINNERUNGEN. By Ernst von Weizsicker. Munchen. Paul List Verlag, 
1950. gi pp. 8$” 5%". DM 11.80. 


AFTER having been a naval officer for nearly twenty years Ernst von Weizsicker 
entered the German Foreign Ministry in 1920. Subsequently he held a number 
of consular and diplomatic posts in Basle, Copenhagen, Geneva, and Oslo. In 
1933 he became German Minister in Switzerland and in 1936 he returned to 
Berlin as Head of the Political Department of the Foreign Ministry. Shortly 
after Neurath had been replaced by Ribbentrop as Foreign Minister, Weiz- 
sicker was in April 1938 promoted to the office of Staatssekretér, though until 
then he had not been a party member. He remained in this apparent key- 
position until April 1943, when he was appointed Ambassador to the Vatican. 

Among the flood of apologetic and rationalizing memoirs now pouring forth 
from the German presses, one might expect Weizsacker’s book, which ranges 
from his childhood to his return to a defeated Germany in 1946, to be ex officio 
an important contribution to contemporary history. However, as the author 
throws little fresh light on the cause and effect of events or on power-constel- 
lations, the value of his pages as a historical source is small. Yet as a psycho- 
logical document, as the self-exposure of a type to be found on many levels in 
the Third Reich, this rather dull account, written in prison, is significant. 

As a schoolboy in Wurttemberg, where his distinguished father later became 
Premier, Weizsacker adopted the motto ‘in dubio abstine’. Under the Nazis he 
faithfully held to it. ‘I could not be regarded as a dynamic person’, he com- 
ments on the first appointment Hitler gave him, ‘at the most as someone inclined 
to put the brakes on’ (p. 109). Occasionally it seems, he did succeed in retarding 
Ribbentrop’s wild policies, as when before Munich he drafted, with Neurath and 
Goering, a less excessive version of the German demands. Through Ambassador 
Attolico it reached Mussolini who, to the dismay of the uncompromising Rib- 
bentrop, successfully proposed it as a basis of discussion at the Conference. 
On the whole, however, it paid Hitler and Ribbentrop to make use of this dili- 
gent, compliant, tactful, and urbane civil servant. He was a convenient buffer 
to be put between them and inquisitive or anxious foreign envoys, especially 
when a new stroke of aggression was being prepared or had just been carried 
out. (see pp. 218, 235, and 288). As Weizsacker never belonged to Hitler’s inner 
circle, we may accept his plea that he was kept in ignorance about many of 
Hitler’s far-reaching war plans; he claims to have had no knowledge of the 
ominous Hossbach Protocol of November 1937 and to have been unaware of the 
impending invasion of Russia in June 1941. 

Repeatedly the author asks himself the question put to him in Nuremberg: 
Why did you stay? Because, he says, ‘the expert should not give way to the 
dangerous dilettante’ (p. 125); before the war, because there was still hope of 
preventing it and after the war had begun, because there was the chance to 
shorten it. Maybe, as he claims, after Munich Weizsacker regarded a change of 
regime as indispensable for Germany. Probably he had a few somewhat academic 
contacts with the thin circles of the anti-Hitler opposition. Yet he remained 
the half-hearted expert to the very end: ‘I was not a registered member of any 
such group [sic]. My constant task lay with obstruction in the field of foreign 
policy’ (p. 177). There is not much evidence of such obstruction in his book, 
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and it seems even possible to argue that Weizsicker’s sins of omission were 
greater than those of commission. 

He assures us that he frequently tendered his resignation, which, however, 
was neither accepted by Ribbentrop nor enforced by himself. ‘I did not want to 
enforce it’, he says, using an argument so often heard from the lips of former 
German collaborationists, ‘The more one sniffed into the Hitler-kitchen, the 
more one felt the duty to remain and to stop the concoction of poisons’ (p. 172). 
Alas, Weizsaicker was not the man to outwit the poisoners or to provide the 
indispensable antidote. 

E. BRAMSTED 

HITLER’S INTERPRETER: the Secret History of German Diplomacy, 1935-45. 

By Paul Schmidt. London, Heinemann, 1951. 286 pp. Illus. Index. 

8}”" x53". 15s. 
Tuis is a translation of part of Dr Schmidt’s Statist auf diplomatischer Biihne 
1923-1945.! The sub-title is perhaps misleading, since there is little material not 
already available elsewhere. Dr Schmidt’s evidence is important, however, for 
he was present at almost every interview between Hitler or Ribbentrop and 
foreign statesmen. Of particular interest are his accounts of the meetings at 
Hendaye and Montoire in October 1940 and of Molotov’s momentous visit to 
Berlin a month later. Yet the book leaves the impression that Dr Schmidt lacks 
political judgement. For all his acuteness of perception and good will, he con- 
tinued to regard the European stage as a focus for the personalities of the per- 
formers rather than the drama being enacted. This approach has its value; 
there is a most illuminating account of the famous visit of the King of the Bel- 
gians to Berchtesgaden; the portrait of Antonescu with his concentrated hatred 
of Slavs and Magyars confirms the interpretation of Roumanian history since 
1859; descriptions of Mussolini’s behaviour illustrate the position of Italy in the 
Axis. 

Dr Schmidt does not hesitate to give his views on British and American 
shortcomings both during and after the war, but his criticisms are not always 
convincing. He is perhaps justified, however, in doubting the wisdom of the 
‘unconditional surrender’ formula as it emerged from Casablanca. There is 
much of supplementary interest but nothing of vital importance to the student 
of Hitlerian diplomacy in the book; the illustrations are revealing and the pro- 
duction excellent, though there are some irritating minor misprints. 

EMILE DE GROOT 
ZWISCHEN HITLER UND STALIN 1939-45. By Peter Kleist. Bonn, Athenéum- 
Verlag, 1950. 344 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. DM 12.60. 

Dr PETER KLEIsT was an official in the Auswartiges Amt in 1939 and later was 
transferred to Rosenberg’s Ostministerium. He accompanied Ribbentrop on 
his Moscow trip in August 1939, was in the Baltic States and the Caucasus during 
the German occupation, and visited Hitler in his East Prussian ‘lair’ in 1943-4. 
He also claims to have been involved in alleged Soviet-German ‘peace feelers’ 
in Stockholm during the war. He thus had exceptional opportunities for ob- 
serving Soviet-German relations at the highest level. His book provides some 
interesting marginal notes to the official German archives now published, and 
throws light on the cross currents in German foreign cum occupation policy 
during the war and on several rather obscure chapters of war-time history, such 
as the transfer of ‘Volksdeutsche’, in which Dr Kleist participated, from Bess- 
arabia (pp. 105-14), and the efforts to repatriate the Estonian Swedish popula- 
tion from the mainland and the islands (pp. 232, 262). 

Dr Kleist portrays himself as a consistent critic of Hitler’s ruthless policy in 
the Ostraum, with its disastrous political results for Germany, which, he main- 
tains, cut across the advice of all the German Russian experts and even of 
Rosenberg himself. The account of Herr Clauss and hisSoviet contacts and ‘peace 
feelers’ in Stockholm, to which Dr Kleist obviously attaches major importance, 

1 Reviewed in International Affairs, July 1950, pp. 405-6. 
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does not seem either convincing or to amount to much. Many other hares are 
started by Dr Kleist which should be more firmly run to earth. Among these is 
the suggestion that Stalin’s interpreter Pavlov ‘is an illegitimate son of Stalin 
and his mother a Volga-German settler’ (p. 241), and the allegation that Hey- 
drich deliberately falsified the evidence passed through Bene’ to Stalin, on 
which the Tukhachevsky trial was allegedly based, ‘so as to deal a mortal blow to 
the Red army and peace’ (p. 212). Dr Kleist’s mention of an Autonomie-Statut 
for the Kabardine-Karachaev territory in the Caucasus (p. 178), which resulted 
in ‘frictionless co-operation with the German military administration’, seems to 
provide a clue to the cause of the post-war elimination of the Karachaev people 
from the administrative map of the U.S.S.R. 

In view of the increasing interest now being taken in the Vlasov movement 
and in its political possibilities vis-d-vis the Stalin regime, the Vlasov documents 
published by Dr Kleist should be noted. His devastating account of the tug-of- 
war between the various German authorities concerned with the Russian minor- 
ity groups and the autoritdre anarchie (p. 208) which passed for policy in this 
field will surprise many still under the impression that Hitler’s Germany had a 
consolidated policy of throwing these groups into the struggle against Stalin. 

C 


STAATSSEKRETAR UNTER EBERT-— HINDENBURG-— HITLER: der Schicksalsweg 
des deutschen Volkes von 1918-45, wie ich ihn erlebte. By Otto Meissner. 
Hamburg, Hoffmann und Campe, 1950. 643 pp. Index. 8}” x 54”. No price. 


Tuts book is an unblushing demonstration of how to learn nothing and forget 
nothing. Impervious with regard to the reputation he acquired many years 
ago for clinging to office at all costs, Dr Meissner has decided to write an authori- 
tative text-book on the history of Germany from 1918-45. Given some elasticity 
of outlook it might have been helpful to have had this account from someone 
who took care to be in a key position for all that time. But we are now presented 
with 637 pages of heavily monotonous narrative which revives, and strings 
together almost mechanically, all the official communiqués of those twenty- 
seven years. Not only is the result tedious, but also superfluous, since one could 
have looked it all up in the press. The disagreeable, discreditable facts which 
were not officially made public are suppressed with equal care in Herr Meissner’s 
narrative. The massacre of 30 June 1934 is presented as if it had been what 
Hitler pretended. We are told that Hitler suppressed that part of Hindenburg’s 
will in which a return to monarchy in Germany was recommended only because 
this part of the will had been addressed to Hitler alone. To take a third example, 
we are told that Hitler’s interview with Hacha on 15 March 1939, contrary to 
later tendentious insinuations, passed off quietly and correctly (p. 476), although 
on the following page we hear that the negotiations had to be interrupted for 
half an hour because Hacha broke down. Dr Meissner, by the way, states that 
Hacha had come to see Hitler of his own free will. 

It should be noted that in his introduction Dr Meissner claims that his book 
was also written to fill the gap left by the destruction of Germany’s official 
records; further, ‘the documents which fell into enemy hands are practically 
lost for us today’. This tendentious insinuation is part of the new wave of 
German propaganda which seeks to invalidate the mass of important German 
documents the three Allied Foreign Offices are gradually bringing out. They 
are being published in the original German in Germany, and are only lost to the 
Germans in so far as they themselves wish to lose them. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 
DANMARK UNDER BESAETTELSEN. Ed. by Hjalmar Peterson. Copenhagen, 
Westermann, 1945-7. 3 vols. Totalling 2253 pp. Illus. Tables. 114” x8". 
Kr. 150. £7 14s. 11d. 


Dr La Cour, a thorn in the side of the Germans during the occupation of Den- 
mark, has, with the co-operation of a large number of his countrymen, produced 
a three-volume work on Denmark under the German occupation. At first sight 
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it may seem doubtful that Danish experiences under the Nazis and the cir- 
cumstances which led to the invasion of the country were important enough to 
be treated at such length, but closer study shows that not only was it worth 
while but also that it might be useful if other countries with similar experiences 
published such surveys. Official White books have been issued by both Denmark 
and Norway, and the Swedish Government has published frank reports on the part 
the country played during the occupation of its sister countries; but La Cour’s 
work covers a wider field. It gives a clear picture not only of the political and 
economic, but of every other aspect of the occupation, and might serve both as a 
warning to aggressors and as encouraging proof that even the people of small and 
weak countries like Denmark, faced by as ruthless an oppressor as Nazi Ger- 
many, may ultimately find courage to resist because their people realize that it 
is better to suffer or even die than to continue to submit to oppression and 
foreign rule. 

The first chapter of the first volume is one of those contributed by La Cour 
himself, and is an outline of events leading to the invasion. As the author goes 
back as far as the 1914-18 war a good deal of the information is bound to be 
familiar; nevertheless it is a useful recapitulation and in view of the size of the 
canvas used for the whole picture La Cour may be permitted some latitude 
when drawing the introductory outline. The second chapter, ‘At the Berlin 
Listening Post’, by Helge Knudsen, is one of the most interesting of Vol. I, 
although largely dealing with material in the White books. The choice of author 
in this case is a particularly happy one as M. Knudsen was one of two Danish 
correspondents in Berlin who enjoyed the full confidence of the Danish Legation 
and was used in attempts to warn the Danish people of the growing danger of 
invasion. 

The most absorbing chapters of the whole survey, however, are those con- 
tributed by M. Stavnstrup who is responsible for ‘Capitulation’ and ‘The 
Political Development up to the 29th August 1943’ in Vol. I, and for ‘The 
Political Development after the 29th August’ in Vol. II. Although he also is 
bound to repeat a good deal of matter contained in the White books, he has 
written a connected and exceedingly clear account which links up such data as is 
already known, explains some of the points hitherto left obscure and provides a 
story which will prove much more readable to the ordinary Dane than the rather 
cumbersome White books. At the same time Stavnstrup throws a good deal of 
light on some of the men who played a prominent part in Denmark during the 
Occupation, as, for instance, when he attempts the almost superhuman task 
of analysing the complex character of Scavenius, who was at first Foreign 
Minister under Nazi rule and then, after Stauning’s death, also appointed Prime 
Minister. While nothing really detracts from the impression generally held 
that he was a collaborator par excellence who bowed to the Nazi yoke and 
seemed to enjoy doing so, it nevertheless becomes clear that his arrogance and 
a certain faith in his own judgement made him at times impervious to Nazi 
threats and thus difficult to deal with. As a consequence he managed to gain 
some concessions which a less subservient Foreign Minister might not have 
obtained, since the Nazis realized his usefulness and, faute de mieux, allowed 
him a certain amount of latitude to strengthen his hand. During the period up 
to 29 August he was, therefore, ‘the most powerful man in the country with 
every hand against him and his hand against everybody’ (p. 276). 

Other chapters in Vols. I and II deserving of careful study are those on the 
part played by the army and navy, on Nazi propaganda, intimidation and 
spiritual infiltration, and on political, economic, and other collaboration. In 
one of these M. Scavenius is definitely named as a collaborator, as is Director- 
General P. Knutzen who was awarded the German Verdienstkreuz mit Stern for 
his services as Chairman of the Danish-German Association, the first meeting 
of which, incidentally, was held in the Danish Ministry for Foreign Affairs! 
The activities of the home front in its various branches are also dealt with, a 
particularly valuable contribution being that by Professor Mogens Fog, himself 
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a prominent member of the Danish resistance who today has become equally 
prominent in the Danish Communist Party. Mention is also made in some 
detail of La Cour’s famous pamphlet Words to us today in which he applied 
Fichte’s Reden an die deutsche Nation to the Danish case, thereby earning the 
undying hatred of the Nazis and a prison sentence, after the completion of which 
he was received in private audience by King Christian. 

The third volume is in the nature of an addendum. It deals mainly with 
Danish sabotage, German terror methods, and the activities—and sufferings— 
of Danes outside the country. There is also a useful contribution on Danish 
relations with the Allied Governments written by M. Ebbe Munck and chapters 
on the work of the Danish Council in England and Danish Legations abroad, 
on the part Sweden played in harbouring Danish refugees and on the services 
rendered by Danish nationals in the Allied forces. Many of these last laid down 
their lives on land or sea, among them the only son of Christmas Moller, the 
Chairman of the Danish Council in London and Denmark’s first Foreign 
Minister after the liberation. 

Among the contributors to this survey are editors, Helge Knudsen, P. 
Stavnstrup, Borge Outze, etc.; the explorer, Ebbe Munck, now attached to the 
Danish Embassy in London; Colonel Mikkelsen, and Commander Westermann ; 
politicians and former members of the Government such as Halfdan Hen- 
driksen, Frade Jakobsen, and Professor Mogens Fog, economic, technical, and 
other experts, and many writers in more humble walks of life. The fact that the 
various subjects are treated by different authors has in some cases led to a good 
deal of repetition, especially 1 the third volume, which stricter editing might 
have avoided. Though the interest and value of the different chapters varies 
to some extent, the whole work is a worthy attempt to explain the growth of the 
combined resistance of the Danish people culminating in the events of 29 August 
1943 when Denmark rose against her oppressors and for ever gave the lie to the 
German contention that she was ‘Hitler’s Model Protectorate’. 

AGnEs H. Hicks 
DER FINNISCHE KRIEG 1941-4. By Waldemar Erfurth. Wiesbaden, Limes 
Verlag, 1950. 324 pp. I'lus. Map. Index. 8}”x5?". DM 12.50. 


Tuis book is a most valuable contribution to the study of the Russo-Finnish 
War of 1941-4. The author, a German soldier of the old school, was liaison officer 
at the Headquarters of the Finnish High Command. In that position he came to 
have the highest admiration for Field Marshal Mannerheim and his staff, whose 
personal integrity and professional competence stood out in dignified contrast 
to the reckless and ruthless dilettantism of the German military leaders in 
Finland. Only General Dietl emerges as worthy of comparison with the Finnish 
general officers. 

Waldemar Erfurth has written a military rather than a diplomatic history, 
but almost the best thing in his book is his insight into the political situation. 
He sees Mannerheim and the Finnish Government as acutely conscious of the 
dangers of their unequal partnership with the Germans, never forgetting that it 
could involve fatal encroachments on Finnish liberties and independence. He 
brings out admirably the disastrous difference of opinion between the German 
High Command and the German Army Command (Norway) as to when and 
where the main blow was to be struck in the Russo-Finnish front. (At one time, 
he tells us, the Germans were of a mind to put the whole front under the Finnish 
High Command and he believes that Mannerheim would have accepted if the 
German terms had been generous; but the offer was never made—and no won- 
der, for the Germans must always have insisted on the Finns taking part in the 
attack on the Leningrad region, and Mannerheim never wavered in his refusal 
to take part unless the city was first captured by the German army.) He writes 
excellently of the political repercussions in Finland following the great reverses 
on the German-Russian front. Altogether it is an admirable book, as modest 
as it is wise. 

J. HAMPDEN: JACKSON 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


THE CHANGING COMMONWEALTH: Proceedings of the Fourth Unofficial Common- 
wealth Relations Conference held at Bigwin Inn, Ontario, Canada, 8-18 
September 1949. Ed. by F. H. Soward. Introduction by R. M. Fowler. 
Toronto and London, Oxford University Press for the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1950. xiv +-268 pp. Index. 83” x53”. $2.50. 


THE first reaction of the reviewer to Professor Soward’s exceedingly skilful 
presentation of the Bigwin Conference’s deliberations must be one of undis- 
guised envy at the good fortune of those who had the privilege of taking part in 
the discussions. One has only to compare the hard-headed realism and straight 
speech of such informal discussions, as compared with the procedural vapourings 
at Strasbourg to see not only the value of the Commonwealth tie and the danger 
of weakening it by federalist adventures, but also the value of informal consulta- 
tion as a method of harmonizing and expounding policies once the fear of precise 
commitments and the coercion by majority votes has been removed. I should 
like to see Professor Soward’s book translated into French and Italian, as well 
as receiving within the Commonwealth the wide circulation that it deserves, 
even though the pace of world history and the delays of publishing have rendered 
some of the discussions, especially on the economic side, a little behind events. 
The Conference was, as an Australian described it, ‘as fair a cross-section of 
the Commonwealth as was likely to be assembled together’; although his own 
country and New Zealand were limited in their representation, partly by the 
high cost of the long journey, and the South African delegation lacked a repre- 
sentative of the Government party. By an anomaly which some readers may 
find more curious than did the delegates, the Irish Republic was also represented. 
There was enormous value in the presence for the first time of representatives of 
the three New Asian Dominions. Their speeches both help to focus attention 
on the Kashmir issue as the great stumbling-block to Commonwealth effective- 
ness, and to explain their particular attitudes to the problems of Communism 
and of economic development which have since found expression in the Spender 
Plan and in India’s efforts to prevent a total breach with China. It may well 
be argued that in the foreign policies of both India and Pakistan as here ex- 
pounded an element of unreality still persists, that the harsh truths of power 
politics have still to be allowed for; but it was clearly perceived that it was 
within the Commonwealth framework that the necessary programme of self- 
education could best take place. The United Nations is obviously far from 
providing a substitute. It was indeed not these Dominions but rather South 
Africa that appeared to be the real problem of the Commonwealth, with her 
racial policies running almost directly counter to the ideals upon which develop- 
ment elsewhere was being based. No solutions to such questions were offered at 
Bigwin. But it is hard to think of any book more likely to plunge a reader into 
the heart of all the issues present in the ‘Changing Commonwealth’ today. 
Max BELOFF 
THE BritTIsH GENERAL ELECTION OF 1950. By H. G. Nicholas. London, 
Macmillan, 1951. x+353 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 83"x5}". 
21s. 
In the United Kingdom the traditions of political science emphasize more the 
elegant elaboration of theories than the patient accumulation »f fact, and it is 
customary for the study of new or changing institutions to be deferred until 
time has winnowed away the detail and softened the perspective. An awareness 
is growing, however, that such attitudes are inappropriate to times of rapid 
political change, and one mark of it is the series of analytic surveys of General 
Elections sponsored by Nuffield College since 1945. Mr Nicholas’s study of the 
1950 election is a brilliant successor to the earlier survey of McCallum and 
Readman. He brings to a formidable task all the talents of a detached observer, 
an energetic fact-finder, an impartial précis-writer, and a witty narrator. 
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Since surveys of this kind are still new, some confusion may be expected as 
to what are the appropriate questions to ask of them,and what are the research 
methods most likely to give reliable answers. Mr Nicholas is always shrewd in 
the questions he puts to his material, and students will be grateful to him for 
his treatment of such neglected topics as election agents, party organization, 
and foreign press reactions, as well as of the effects of the redistribution of seats. 
Only occasionally does one feel that, as in his biographical analysis of the 
candidates, greater familiarity with statistical techniques would have enabled 
him to use his material more efficiently., But such criticisms are only an inverted 
compliment—for it is a feature of any fresh and well-executed survey of this 
sort that it defines our ignorances for us, and invites blame for not answering 
questions that would never have occurred to us before we read it. 

In a statistical appendix Mr Butler moves deftly and convincingly through 
the uncertainties and ambiguities of the official poll returns, and arrives at esti- 
mates of turnout, swing, effects of Liberal and Communist intervention, and an 


estimate of the inherent bias (2 per cent in favour of the Conservatives) of the 
present distribution of seats. 


Mark BENNEY 
A SOcIAL AND Economic History OF BRITAIN, 1760-1950. By Pauline Gregg. 
London, Harrap, 1950. 584 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 83”x53". 18s. 
Tuts book, which is intended by the author for students and teachers, provides 
an excellent introduction to modern British history. 

It shows, mostly from original sources, such as Government reports and Blue 
books, the rise and development of the middle and working classes during the 
Industrial Revolution. It indicates how slowly, but nevertheless with accumu- 
lating force, and—compared with other European revolutions—with almost 
negligible violence, social progress has been achieved on a remarkably large scale. 

It is written in a concise style, almost masculine in effect. The illustrations 
are particularly well chosen. The book is also suitable for the general reader, 
who will enjoy the detailed accounts of the daily life of the last few generations, 
of their industrial and agricultural habits, of their recreation—or rather lack 
of it—and of their long-drawn-out struggle for political and economic freedom 
of which we have not even yet seen the outcome. Dr Gregg makes out a good 
case for the Socialist point of view without falling into the trap of Marxist 
doctrine. 

It is to be regretted that the author has no single word to say about Pro- 
fessor G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History which approaches the same 
problem over a very much longer period from the point of view of a social 
historian rather than that of an economist. Personalities such as Elizabeth 
Fry, Octavia Hill, or Eleanor Rathbone, might have been mentioned. She also 
seems to underestimate the importance of the influence of religion and art in 
the formation of British social life of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
music and pictorial arts, for instance, are never mentioned. On the other hand 
she has some valuable comments to make about the decay of the healthy balance 
between town and country-side, produced by the Industrial Revolution (p. 435). 

At the end of each chapter there is a select bibliography and some excellent 
tables of dates, etc. 

The book is strongly to be recommended for its stimulating display of facts 
and its courageous optimism. 

H. F. Ganz 
CANADA IN WoRLD AFFAIRS SEPTEMBER 1941 TO May 1944. By C. Cecil Lingard 
and Reginald G. Trotter. Toronto and London, Oxford University Press for 
the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1950. xii+320 pp. Maps. 
Index. 83}”x5?”. $1.50. 
Tus is the third of four volumes, which are being sponsored by the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs on Canada’s part in the Second World War. 
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It covers the most interesting period, politically, of the series—roughly from just 
before Pearl Harbour to just before Normandy. It continues the account, begun 
in the second volume, of Canadian—American co-operation since the Ogdenburg 
Agreement of August 1940. The authors use available material and do not 
appear to have had access to unpublished sources, but there is enough of that 
material to enable them to write a full, straightforward, ifsometimesconventional 
story. Their central theme is the tremendous war-time economic expansion of 
Canada and the resulting steady growth of national self-confidence and prestige 
as the great war effort developed. 

Particularly interesting and useful to the reader in Great Britain are the 
chapters on war-time transactions and events, familiar to him but seen here 
through Canadian eyes—such as the Commonwealth Air Training Plan, the fall 
of Hong Kong, the St Pierre-Miquelon episode, the Dieppe raid, and the building 
of the northern airfields on the staging routes to Alaska and Iceland. And even 
more interesting and useful to the same reader are the chapters on transactions 
and events, which are mainly unknown to him—the Canadian Government’s 
relations with Vichy, the building of the Alaska Highway, the Conscription 
Crisis of 1942, and the Reinforcement Crisis of 1944—all of the greatest impor- 
tance in the history of the Dominion. We could have wished, however, that the 
authors had given more space to Canada’s naval and maritime contribution. 

F, P. CHAMBERS 


AUSTRALIA’S FRONTIER PROVINCE. By C. L. A. Abbott. Sydney and London, 
Angus & Robertson, 1950. 218 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x 
53". 16s. 


Mr Aspott’s aim is to give a critical account of the development of the Northern 
Territory from its early settlement to the present day. It is on the whole a de- 
pressing story that he has to tell, for the Northern Territory, which occupies 
one-sixth of the land surface of Australia, has had a chequered and frustrating 
history. Some of its setbacks have been due to climatic conditions and difficul- 
ties in communications, some to sheer ill luck as when in 1877 some cattle im- 
ported from Batavia brought with them the cattle tick and so the blood parasites 
responsible for the deadly red water ; but even more, in Mr Abbott’s opinion, are 
they to be attributed to official inertia, lack of vision, and ‘the countless entangle- 
ments of multi-control’ (p. 208) that are woven in Canberra. It is true that there 
was a brief honeymoon period when in 1911 the Federal Government took over 
responsibility for the administration of the Territory from South Australia. 
But initial enthusiasm soon faded and the Federal Government displayed there- 
after only spasmodic concern, finding all too frequently a substitute for a settled 
policy in the appointment of a committee to enquire into what that policy should 
be. Such is the gist of Mr Abbott’s survey and his assessment of responsibility 
cannot be lightly discounted, for it is the fruit of discriminating affection and of 
practical experience as Administrator of the Northern Territory from 1937 to 
1946. At the end of it all, Mr Abbott remains cooly sanguine, and the student 
of problems of settlement in the frontier regions of the Empire may learn much 
from his lively, if sobering, study. Nor is Mr Abbott’s book without interest for 
the historian, for in it is to be found a first-hand account of the measures taken— 
and not taken—to meet Japanese attacks on the northern coast of Australia, and 
of the effects of the Japanese air raids on Darwin in 1942. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Lorp MILNER ET L’ EVOLUTION DE L’IMPERIALISME BRITANNIQUE. By Vladimir 
Halpérin. Preface by Paul Mantoux. Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1950. xv-+257 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Colonies et Empires. Premiére 
Série: Etudes Coloniales 8.) 9”5}”". Frs. 500. 


Tuts book is not so much a biography as an exposition, through Milner’s life 


and writings, of modern British theories of empire. The study of the develop- 
ment of ideas is extended in both directions outside the period of Milner’s career; 
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we follow it from the mid-nineteenth century period of indifference to colonial 
expansion all the way to 1948. The author sees the recent transformations of 
the Commonwealth as the logical conclusion of Milner’s theories, put into effect 
largely by his disciples. M. Halpérin is wholly sympathetic both to his pro- 
tagonist and his theme, although he allows himself a moment or two of irony 
when describing what the ‘restoration of order’ and ‘giving of advice’ proved in 
practice to mean in Egypt. 

As late as 1923, when many voices had begun to argue that empire could be 
justified only by the benefits which it, conferred, Milner was insisting on. the 
immense advantages accruing to Britain from its possession, and notably from 
that of the tropical colonies. His views on the importance of economic develop- 
ment, after a phase when Socialist thought was inclined to dismiss this as having 
advantages for nobody but the investor, are now common ground. Halpérin 
draws a parallel between his economic reconstruction policy after the South 
African War and the modern Colonial Development and Welfare Vote; though 
he notes that Milner could have profitably used a much larger loan in South 
Africa he tactfully does not comment on the adequacy of today’s provision. 

Milner believed that empire was a matter of mutual gain and in his own 
administration genuinely sought to make it so. His ideal was a closely federated 
British Empire, but his mind was flexible enough to recognize that that would 
not be acceptable to the overseas Dominions. Where, one “onders, would he 
have stood in an age when the strength of feeling against all imperial control 
was so strong as to make its justification possible only in terms of preparation 
for its own extinction? 


L. P. MAIR 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Two FRENCHMEN: Pierre Laval and Charles de Gaulle. By David Thomson. 
London, Cresset Press, 1951. 255 pp. Index. 83”54". 12s. 6d. 


Dr Davin THomson has had the happy idea of making parallel studies of the 
two Frenchmen who stood for the opposed policies of collaboration and resis- 
tance during the war. By a survey of their whole lives he brings out the essential 
consistency in the career of each. He writes with more sympathy of Laval than 
of de Gaulle. Thus he is unwilling to attribute Laval’s clinging to office in 1944 
to mere personal ambition, but attributes it to a belief ‘that by remaining in 
power he could carry out to the bitter end his original policy of serving as an 
obstruction to German domination and exploitation of France’ (p. 107). In so 
far as this view is supported by the argument that Laval ‘could not have pinned 
any hopes on German victory or even survival in 1944’ (p. 106), it seems to me 
of doubtful validity. The Swiss Ambassador gives evidence of Laval’s pathetic 
faith in German military power, even after the landing in Normandy. 

Dr Thomson obviously finds de Gaulle an unsympathetic figure. But if 
arrogance has too often taken the place of statesmanship, one feels with de 
Gaulle, as with Pétain despite his vanity, that he always did what he thought 
was right, and not what he thought would pay. This, I believe, is what gave 
both Pétain and de Gaulle a moral force, and therefore a capacity for leadership, 
which Laval lacked. Apart from this general problem of interpretation there are 
a few points on which Dr Thomson’s account can be questioned. His description 
of the events which led to the fall of Laval in December 1940 omits the German 
plan to instal Pétain at Versailles, which was the crux of the matter. It is mis- 
leading to say that the Germans failed to get Laval reinstated in power after his 
fall, since Ribbentrop had by then decided to keep Laval back and play the 
Darlan card, despite the opposition of Abetz. Incidentally, the famous amende- 
ment Wallon did not ‘define the powers of the President of the Republic’ (p. 73). 
These points, however, do not detract from the general soundness of Dr Thom- 
son’s historical background. He has written a lively and thoughtful book, 
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which deserves to be read and meditated upon by anyone who is interested in 
the contemporary French political scene. 
ALFRED COBBAN 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE. London and Geneva, 
International Labour Office, 1950. vili+237 pp. Tables. (Studies and 
Reports, New Series, no. 9.) 9}” X6}”. 7s. 6d. $1.25. 

TueE hyphen in the unfortunate title of this excellent study has to bear a heavy 

burden of meaning. The book’s real subject is co-operation between workers 

and management in France, and it appears (though it is published anonymously) 
to be the work of two officials of the I.L.O., Mr Bessling and M. Viala. The time 
required for preparation, translation, and publishing have made it impossible 

for the authors to say anything of the period since the beginning of 1948, 

during which important changes have occurred (including the abandonment of 

State wage-fixing), but references are given to other I.L.O. publications which 

fill some of the gaps. 

In practice, the book covers a very much wider field than its title suggests. 
Attempts to systematize co-operation between workers and employers on the 
one hand and between both these categories and the State on the other are so 
extensive in France that a study of their relations takes us into a great many 
unexpected corners of French economic and social life. Thus, Part I, entitled 
‘Present System’, discusses the Monnet Plan, the Economic Council, and the 
National Labour Council and their work. These sections have suffered most 
from the delay in publication, but they remain, along with the subsequent 
material on the advisory and controlling bodies dealing with production, wage- 
fixing, manpower, welfare, and so on, either the best or the only accounts 
available in English. 

Part II constitutes the most complete study so far in English of the social 
and administrative (but not the political and economic) aspects of nationaliza- 
tion in France, while Part III brings up to date existing information on the 
position and activities of the Staff Delegates, Safety and Welfare Delegates, and 
Works Committees, which exist in all undertakings employing more than fifty 
workers (or ten in the case of Staff Delegates). 

The whole study is objective and scholarly and suffers scarcely at all from 
the ineptitudes which usually disfigure English translations from the French in 
the fields of politics and administration. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


CINDERELLA OF EUROPE: Spain Explained. By Sheila M. O’Callaghan. London, 
Skeffington, 1951. 199 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 84” x54”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts violently polemical work is almost as much concerned with Great Britain 
and the United Nations as with Spain. The author, distressed to be living in 
days ‘when people would almost rather commit suicide than think’ (pp. 101-2), 
has convinced herself that democracy is a sham, that the present British regime 
is ‘a one-party totalitarian dictatorship’ (p. 92), and that ‘the Spanish citizen 
enjoys greater personal liberty in countless ways than does his counterpart in 
Britain’ (p. 108). The illustration given in support of this last assertion is that 
the Spaniard is free to buy intoxicating liquors as and when he wants. There is 
no other side to the picture. ‘Secret police’, for example, ‘are not worth a mo- 
ment’s speculation’ (p. 178). As for the Security Council and its appendages, 
they are ‘a grave potential menace to international sanity’ (p. 74). 

Miss O’Callaghan gives the conventional right-wing interpretation of Second 
Republic and Civil War as cause and effect, so that the 1,200,000 dead in the 
latter are seen as something happening ‘under’ democracy (p. 106). The sub- 
stance of the book is an analysis, uncritical but not uninformative, of selected 
aspects of the present regime, notably the ethical basis claimed for it and its 
provisions for distributive social justice. The defence is spirited throughout, 
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and not lacking in shrewd thrusts at other ways of thinking; but Miss O’Callaghan 
makes the mistake, fatal in dealing with the Peninsula, of identifying legislation 
with social reality, and her pages betray an altogether defective knowledge both 
of Spanish history and of Spanish. 


WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


GERMANY: An Experiment in ‘Planning’ by the ‘Free’ Price Mechanism. By 
T. Balogh. Oxford, Blackwell, 1950. 72 pp. Tables. 84” 54". 3s. 


For Thomas Balogh, who handles his facts and figures with considerable scholar- 
ship, the owl of Minerva is certainly a moping one which does to the moon 
complain. He gives an extremely well-documented analysis of the German 
post-war economy, but contends that the avowedly unjust distribution of in- 
come could have been avoided, and production on more desirable lines increased, 
under a stricter form of planning and without freeing the so-called forces of a 
market economy. This is a well known, highly political problem; for its par- 
ticular application to Western Germany the duel by ‘Letters to the Editor’ 
should be consulted which Professor M. I. Bonn and Dr Balogh fought out in 
The Economist of December 1950. Only a few of the author’s obiter dicta can 
be dealt with here. In a postscript written in September 1950, six months after 
completing his manuscript, Dr Balogh modifies with commendable sincerity his 
gloomy predictions regarding an economic revival under the given conditions. 
Regarding dismantling he states apodeictically : ‘In the first two years the whole 
operation could have been carried through without opposition or feeling’ (p. 21). 
Anybody who was in Germany during this period will have grave doubts of this 
statement. All means of communication were in a terrible state and had to be 
repaired with the help of the Allied forces; this certainly was also necessary for 
military reasons, but the German economy reaped the benefit of it and any 
different order of priorities might have caused more than angry feelings. On 
page 28 we read: ‘Capital gains and the equalization of war losses ought to have 
been dealt with before any readaptation of the currency took place’. Very 
wise indeed, but where was the incorruptible civil service needed for such a 
task? More such questions could be asked, yet it would be complacent not to 
regard this pamphlet as a thought-provoking contribution to the German 
problem. 


E. ROSENBAUM 


JUGEND UNTERM SCHICKSAL: Lebensberichte junger Deutscher 1946-9. Ed. 
by Kurt Hass. Foreword by Albrecht Goes. Hamburg, Christian Wegner 
Verlag, 1950. 244 pp. 7?”x5”". DM 6.50. 


Tuts book contains extracts from ‘life’ reports written by young Germans on 
themselves as part of their school-leaving examination. The reports describe 
their home life and war experiences and contain their reflections on the past and 
hopes for the future. The editor points out that despite war and exile only one 
of the young writers has lost his faith in humanity and in a divine ordering of 
the world. The English reader could hardly fail to be struck by the fact that 
only one girl seems to have drawn from her experiences the inference that it is 
wrong to hold back from public life and ignore what is happening in the world. 
She writes that she is determined to be a student of the current political and 
economic situation, to try to form a sound judgement, and to speak out frankly. 
But the majority are still looking inwards and away from the world of defeat 
and suffering. In the words of one boy, ‘wounds to human dignity and honour 
are incurable’. It is clear that the majority of these boys and girls entered the 
Hitler Youth Movement with high ideals and found happiness in the comrade- 
ship of those years. This is a revealing book, which might well be translated in 
the interests of international understanding. 
HELEN LIDDELL 
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HEALTH AND HuMAN RELATIONS IN GERMANY: Report of a Conference on 
Problems of Health and Human Relations in Germany. Nassau Tavern, 
Princeton, N.J. 26-30 June 1950. Foreword by Frank Fremont-Smith. 
Introduction by John R. Rees. New York, Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1950. 207 pp. 9” X6”. 5s. 

Tuts Conference was called to consider problems which have emerged as 

Americans and Germans work together in Germany. With the assistance of 

colleagues from Germany, Great Britain, and France, a predominantly American 

group discussed the problems as candidly as possible, viewing them always in 
the light of what is described as its larger purpose: ‘full participation by Ger- 
many in the creative solution of world problems’. The subjects dealt with in- 
clude German culture and personality ; professional developments in psychiatry, 
social sciences, and education in Germany; the integration of German culture 
within itself and into European and world culture. Among the recommendations 
are the creation of an institute in Germany to receive, correlate, and make avail- 
able information about service projects and research activities in education, 
social science, welfare, and health. The establishment of a national institute of 
comparative education in Germany is also recommended. The Conference 
further believed and recommended that all planning for work with German 
people should be based upon, inter alia, ‘understanding of differences between 
cultures and of specific German states of mind and feelings’. Readers who are 
non-American and without specialist training in mental health may read parts 
of this report with some surprise and some reserve. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


VOLLBESCHAFTIGUNG: Ergebnisse einer Arbeitstagung des Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaftlichen Instituts der Gewerkschaften in Oberhausen vom 16-19 Marz 
1950. Kéln, Bund-Verlag, 1950. 234 pp. 8}”x6". DM 7.50. 


In March 1950 the Economic Research Institute of Trade Unions in Oberhausen, 
concerned about the rising tide of unemployment in Western Germany, organized 
a conference on full employment which was attended by a group of German 
economists, trade unionists, and research workers. In particular the conference 
discussed a series of lectures by five British economists connected with the 
Oxford University Institute of Statistics. This book contains a selection of the 
papers given at the conference, covering the theory of full employment, credit 
and financial policy, international aspects of full employment, controls, the 
defects of the price mechanism, wage problems under full employment, the 
economic background to full employment and an analysis of unemployment in 
Western Germany, problems of full employment in Germany, and monetary and 
wage policy since currency reform. The joint findings of the conference are 
summarized at the end of the book, the aim of which is to bring before the 
German administration, research workers, and the general public, the need for 
a policy of full employment in Germany. 
DoroTHy BENSON 


ERDOL IN DEUTSCHLAND: Geschichte-Gebiete-Probleme. By Heinrich Hass- 
mann. Foreword by Alfred Bentz. Hamburg. Industrieverlag von Hern- 
haussen, 1950. 94 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. 8}”x5#”. DM 3.20. 


REFERRING to the history of mineral oil production in Germany, to the technique 
applied in raising and refining it, this book gives a precise account of the location 
of all the mineral oil-wells in operation, of the refineries, and of the relative size 
as measured by output capacity, of German private, and State-owned, companies 
as well as of foreign companies. In 1950 mineral oil production, amounting to 
1 million tons, was about twice as high as in 1938. As a result of this expansion, 
domestic output covers now nearly one-third of total consumption. Moreover, 
whilst, before the war, German oil per ton cost two to three times as much as 
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imported oil, it is now only about 60 per cent dearer. In spite of this improvement 
in relative prices, it is emphasized that the further development of this infant 
industry cannot be sustained without adequate State protection. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


ANTOLOGIA DELLA QUESTIONE MERIDIONALE. Ed. by Bruno Caizzi. Preface by 
Gaetano Salvemini. Milan, Edizioni di Comunita, 1950. 462 pp. 9”x5}’. 
L. 1350. 


THE ‘questione meridionale’—the problem of Southern Italy—has come into 
considerable prominence during the past year, with the Italian Government’s 
legislation for land reform and for the general improvement of conditions there. 
The problem has been tackled energetically, and during the autumn of 1950, 
after two years of planning, a beginning was made with the allocation of expro- 
priated land to the peasants in the Sila region of Calabria, while a far-reaching 
ten-year plan for land reclamation and public works in the whole of the South 
was set on foot. 

The poverty of Southern Italy, and the startling disparity between the whole 
Southern scene and the prosperity of the North, present no new problem, as 
anyone who becomes interested in the ‘Mezzogiorno’ will soon find out. Differ- 
ences of climate, geography, and historical background have combined to make 
the welding of these unequal partners into one Italy a difficult matter. But, 
though it is a commonplace to say that Italian Governments since the unifica- 
tion have devoted their attention largely to the more repaying North and 
Centre of Italy and neglected the South, there has nevertheless been a constant 
effort on the part of certain enlightened spirits in the South to bring their 
region’s needs before the public. Such men as Giuseppe Fortunato, De Viti De 
Marco, Guido Dorso, Gaetano Salvemini, and Don Luigi Sturzo, to mention 
only a few, struggled for decades to obtain improved conditions and more equal 
treatment for the Southern peasants, and their extensive writings now form part 
of the classic literature on the South. 

It is from these writings that the present anthology is composed. Its value 
to the student of Southern Italy will be immediately apparent, bringing together 
as it does extracts from works of the principal authors who in the last sixty or 
seventy years have concerned themselves with the historical, geographical, 
political, and economic factors that go to make up the Southern Italian problem. 
Such an anthology is perhaps especially helpful for non-Italians who may find 
difficulty in obtaining access to some of the earlier books. Basic conditions 
change very little and very slowly in the South, as can be seen from a reading 
of one of the latest and most thoughtful essays in the book, that of Professor 
Manlio Rossi-Doria. In this storied region, hampered by the legend of ancient 
prosperity, it is quite especially true that a knowledge of the past is necessary 
for an understanding of the present, and for such an understanding this book 
forms an invaluable introduction. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


IL PonTE : Rivista mensile di politica e letteratura. Year VI, nos. 9-10, Septem- 
ber—October 1950. Ed. by Piero Calamandrei. Florence, La Nuova Italia, 
1950. 383 pp. Illus. 83” 52”. 800 lire. 


ANYONE who is interested in Southern Italy should make a point of obtaining 
Il Ponte’s special number on Calabria. Jl Ponte, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Calamandrei, is known to many students of Italian affairs as quite one 
of the most courageous and far-sighted among the flood of post-war Italian 
journals. This number, illustrated and containing nearly 400 pages, includes 
essays by many well-known living Italian writers and specialists on Southern 
Italy. It covers a wide field, including the history, archaeology, and cultural 
traditions of Calabria, as well as the more familiar present-day aspects such as 
land reform and social and political problems. 
MuRIEL GRINDROD 
cc 
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Post-war ITALY: a Report on Economic Conditions by Four Observers. By 
Roy Jenkins and others. London, Gollancz and Fabian Publications, 
1950. 49 pp. (Research Series, No. 143.) 84” 54”. 2s. 6d. 


TuIs report on economic conditions in Italy is the result of a visit, at the invita- 
tion of the Italian Government, of four members of a Fabian delegation in the 
autumn of 1949. They were given all possible facilities and information, and the 
result is a compact over-all report which gives a very clear idea of Italy’s post-war 
economic situation. Mr Jenkins gives a most useful account of the inflationary 
period of 1947 and the deflationary measures adopted by Signor Einaudi. Both 
he, and Mr Austen Albu, in his survey of Italian industry, agree with the E.C.A. 
mission (to whose Country Study’ both acknowledge their indebtedness) in 
stressing the need for a more enterprising investment policy—a criticism which 
has since to some extent been met by the Government’s ten-year plan for the 
depressed areas, inaugurated in 1950. Miss Margaret Digby makes a valuable brief 
study of agricultural problems, and Miss Anne Whyte contributes a useful note 
on the standard of living, the Fanfani housing plan, and social security measures. 
Given the time-lag of nearly a year between the delegation’s visit and the 
publication of their report it is inevitable that, in writing of fluctuating economic 
conditions, the report should already begin to ‘date’ on points of detail; but on 
the whole the four observers have avoided the pitfall of the ephemeral and have 
provided a useful picture of the basic elements in present-day Italian economy. 
MURIEL GRINDROD 


DANMARKS ForsVAR INDENFOR ATLANTUNIONEN. By E. Kragh. Odense, 
Codan, 1950. 62 pp. 73?” 5}”. Kr 1.60. 


Tuis pamphlet forms part of a:considerable work on the countries, peoples, and 
forces adhering to the Atlantic Pact, which is being issued under the auspices 
of the Danish Society for Foreign Affairs. Its author, an officer employed in 
the Defence Staff, has had his manuscript approved by the principal civil and 
military authorities, and the English reader is tempted to wish that our system 
allowed of a similar brief official guide to our problems of defence. The main 
object is of course to convince the hard-headed Danish public that in the event 
of aggression it is not only morally right, but strategically justifiable for this 
small, exposed country to forget the precedent of 1940 and offer instant resis- 
tance. ‘What is the use of it?’ is a slogan which brought Denmark further than 
any other European State along the road to total disarmament. In seeking to 
reverse what was the dominant trend in Danish politics for two full generations 
the advocates of full resistance have three special difficulties to face—the ex- 
treme vulnerability of Copenhagen, for which large-scale evacuation is recom- 
mended; the open frontier in south Jutland, which presumably will not always 
adjoin a British zone in Germany; and the lack of space to organize any defence 
in depth. Colonel Kragh argues from the Aliied landings in Sicily, at Salerno and 
Anzio, and in Normandy, none of which ‘exceeded an average advance inland 
of between 7 and 40 kilometres in the first six days’ (p. 57) that Denmark could 
hold out until help came. 
T. K. Derry 


MODERN Norway: a Study in Social Democracy. By William Warbey and 
others. London, Allen & Unwin and Fabian Publications, 1950. 181 pp. 
Illus. Tables. Bibliog. 8}” x 43”. 6s. 

Tuts handy little book is stated to be the result of a three weeks visit to Norway 

in the spring of 1948. It is admittedly written from a Socialist point of view, 

and most of its information seems to have been derived from officials and repre- 

sentatives of the Norwegian Labour Party, on whose invitation the writers were 

sent out as a Fabian Society delegation. In these circumstances, the accuracy 

and completeness of the study must be commended as a really astonishing per- 

formance. Naturally, points of detail are open to criticism. It is not strictly 
1 Italy. (European Recovery Program.) Washington, U.S., G.P.O., February 1949. 
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accurate to say that Norway has no overseas possessions (p. 82) ; this slip is the 
more remarkable since Svalbard (Spitzbergen) is mentioned only four lines earlier. 
The samples of the two forms of the language given on page 56 are taken from 
the report of a committee of 1917; there has, alas! been more legislative tinker- 
ing since that rather remote date; on this question the authors might profitably 
refer to the amusing pamphlets of the poet, Arnulf Overland. Few persons who 
knew Norway in 1925 would accept Mr Warbey’s statement on page 9 that ‘by 
the middle ’twenties the young labour movement had settled down into a more 
tranquil, though still radical, social-democratic course’ ; it was still pretty wildly 
Marxist in those days, though in 1923 it was excluded from the Communist 
International. But such points as these are relatively unimportant, and do not 
affect the substantial correctness of the general picture. The political prejudices 
of the authors have not, on the whole, been unduly obtruded; it is only occas- 
ionally that they peep out in such phrases as ‘those twin obscurantists of the 
twentieth century, the Tory and the Communist’ (p. 102). Where they do, the 
fact is perhaps a wholesome reminder that on points other than factual there 
may be another side to the question. The long delay which has elapsed between 
the dates of acquiring and publishing the information is no doubt a drawback: 
Norway, since the war, has been in an exceptionally rapid state of transition, 
and it is easy for statements to be behind the times. I‘or example, brief references 
to the Atlantic Pact in footnotes on pages 28 and 35, and in the introduction 
(p. 13), do not quite suffice to make the chapter on Norway’s Foreign Relations 
a satisfactory treatment of the revolutionary change from traditional policy 
which has recently taken place. Again, while the figures for the general election 
of 1945 are twice tabulated (pp. 37 and 45) the note giving the results for 1949 
(p. 37) will not altogether prevent the remarks on the Communist Party (pp. 
57-59) from misleading a student who turns to the work for reference without 
carefully reading every line. The comparative table of British and Norwegian 
rations on page 167 also illustrates—in spite of another footnote—the difficulty 
of dealing with constantly fluctuating conditions. In chapter 7, ‘How the People 
Live’, Miss Anne Whyte shows amazing industry and provides a great deal of 
useful information not easily accessible elsewhere; indeed, she has covered such 
matters as social legislation in perhaps excessive detail, somewhat obscuring the 
wood with the trees, and making this contribution rather difficult though cer- 
tainly remunerative reading. This too is a topic subject to constant and rapid 
transition. 

Taken all round, Modern Norway can be confidently recommended as prob- 
ably the best study of present conditions hitherto available, at any rate in the 
English language. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 
Sverices Opestimma Ar 195x, da Ryssland tog Sverige. By Ergo. Stockholm, 
Skoglunds Bokférlag, 1950. 203 pp. 73”x5". Kr. 6. 


‘ErGo’ is the pen-name of a number of Swedish citizens who regard it as their 
duty to warn their country of the dangers threatening her from the East, not 
only—as is always assumed—by being turned into a battlefield in case of another 
world war but far more by suffering a fate similar to that of the Baltic States, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other satellite States of the U.S.S.R. 

The first two chapters of the book consist of interesting and useful analyses 
of Russian revolutionary methods and methods of infiltration. In Chapter III 
‘How the Soviet took Sweden in the year 195x’ the authors imagine the circum- 
stances in which the Soviet Union had carried out the occupation of Sweden and 
the conditions resulting from that occupation. Each incident as visualized by 
the authors gives an impression of terrifying reality. It has happened elsewhere 
—it may well happen ‘here’. Chapter IV asks the reader to conjecture what would 
be his personal gains or losses arising out of Communist penetration of his 
country and Members of Parliament and politicians in general are bitterly 
accused of having been mainly responsible for Sweden’s fate, owing to their 
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readiness to compromise, their lack of internal unity, etc. The concluding chapter 
reviews other reasons which led to Sweden’s extinction as a free nation; among 
them is her refusal to join up with the West. The hypothesis continues: ‘A 
contributory cause of Sweden's collapse was the fact that we stood alone in this 
crisis. Leading circles had not realized that a small nation may stand alone 
between Great Power groups in peace-time but that, in the fatal hour, when our 
very life is at stake, it is exceedingly dangerous to lack the means of securing 
quick and certain aid... could we not have sought a line which would more 
strongly have increased our collaboration with Western Europe and the United 
States, especially against Russian expansion of power?’ (p. 200). The book 
concludes with a strong appeal to the nation to realize the danger which threatens 
it and take measures to safeguard the country while there is still time, ‘because 
nobody knows with certainty how long may be the period of grace still left to 
us’ (p. 203). 
Acnes H. Hicks 
SUOMEN KAUPPAMERENKULKU: Ja Erityisesti Linjaliikenteen Osuus Siina. 
By Jorma Pohjanpalo. Helsinki, Soderstrom, 1949. 314 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Tables. Index. 10}” x 7}". M. 7o0. 
Tuts book, on the Mercantile Shipping of Finland and the role of its regular 
services, provides the first full and objective description of the vicissitudes of 
Finnish shipping from earliest times to the present day. The main part of the book 
is devoted to the development of the regular shipping services and represents the 
most valuable part of the investigation. In carrying out the study, which was 
undertaken as a doctoral thesis, the author had the benefit of advice from men 
of practical experience in the industry which adds to the authority of the work. 
The book contains interesting statistical material and an English summary 
of sixteen pages. 
E1no JAURI 
Tue Lapps. By Bjérn Collinder. Princeton, Mass., Princeton University 
Press, 1949; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 252 pp. Illus. 
Bibliog. Index. 83” x 52”. $3.75. 24s. 
THE Lapp people, numbering perhaps 35,000 and resident in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and the U.S.S.R., have attracted international attention for over a 
thousand years through their nomadic, reindeer-breeding minority, but they 
have seldom been described with accuracy or learning. In his preface Bjorn 
Collinder, Professor of Finno-Ugric Languages at Uppsala, states that no 
‘broad survey’ of the subject has appeared in English since Johannes Schefferus’s 
The History of Lapland (1674), except for Turi’s Book of Lapland (1931), by the 
Swedish Lapp, Johan Turi. The author aims ‘to fill this gap’, and while not 
claiming, as linguist and philologist, to cover the whole field, he has made some 
thirty journeys to the Lapps and thus spent about three years ‘in their enter- 
taining company’. He acknowledges indebtedness to Dr Israel Ruong, Lecturer 
at Uppsala, a Lapp by birth who ‘is second to none in matters of Lapp ethnology’. 
Chapters are devoted to the land and history of the Lapps, their language, 
race and character, their clothing, dwellings, food and drink, their reindeer- 
breeding and its origin, the life cycle, religion and folk-lore, Lappish literature, 
art and music, and the accounts of Lapp culture given by various writers, from 
Tacitus to three scholars living today: J. K. Qvigstad (Norwegian), Emilie 
Demant Hatt (Danish), and Toivo I. Itkonen (Finnish). Here, as in the biblio- 
graphy, much contemporary Swedish and Norwegian work is, however, ignored. 
In the linguistic field, which Professor Collinder has made pre-eminently his 
own, he advances the interesting theory that the ancestors of the Finns ‘at a 
remote epoch changed their vernacular (perhaps an Indo-European language) 
for the Finno-Ugric language of the ancestors of the Lapps’ (p. 37) rather than 
vice versa, as is usually supposed. Scandinavian loan-words show, he holds, that 
Lapps were as keen for new types of tools and implements thirteen centuries 
ago as now, and regarding present-day standards he dispels the belief, so popular 
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outside Lapland, in a survival of the Stone Age: ‘The Scandinavian Lapps use 
Mauser guns for hunting and Zeiss field-glasses for looking after their reindeer, 
they cross the lakes in boats driven by the most up-to-date outboard motors, 
and the Lapp women sew their garments with Singer sewing-machines’ (p. 40). 

To the general public Collinder’s review can be recommended warmly for its 
wealth of material on a wide range of topics, and to the student and specialist 
as a useful introduction to a corpus of research little known outside Scandinavia. 
An attempt to generalize in a short, semi-popular book about a people scattered 
over a vast area admittedly encounters formidable difficulties; the author him- 
self warns of ‘many differences among the Lapps in matters of region, education, 
and even profession’ (p. 45). Habits from different decades and even centuries 
are furthermore juxtaposed, leaving the reader with no picture of community 
life at any one place or time. To ‘national character’ are attributed traits 
common to a number of arctic and especially frontier types, whether Scan- 
dinavian, Finnish, or Lapp in origin. Trade and business relations, the State 
in its administrative branches, including taxation, hunting and fishing, the 
tourist legions, current modes of communication and transport, elections, sport, 
radio, the cinema, and the press are scarcely mentioned, out-weighing though 
they now do the traditional, picturesque elements in the life of most Lapps as 
citizens of modern Scandinavia. Changes have been rapid in the last thirty 
years and the twenty-six photographs would convey more if they were dated, 
and always assigned to a given region, cultural group, and country, These are 
nevertheless small defects in a convenient volume which goes far to meet an 
obvious need, and is moreover enriched by flashes of rare insight. ‘The nomad 
looks at the farmer much as an old tar looks at a land-lubber’ (p. 46) is one of them. 


E. J. LinpGREN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


SOVIET TRADE WITH EASTERN EUROPE 1945-9. By Margaret Dewar. London 


and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. vii-+123 pp. 
Tables. Index. 84” 5%”. 8s. 6d. 


THIS is a most useful factual survey of its subject. A well balanced introduction 
surveys the problem and clearly states the limitation of data. It is followed by 
a section each on Czechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, Roumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Albania is omitted, no doubt because of the dearth of information. 
An appendix contains lists of trade agreements concluded within Eastern 
Europe and between East European States and the U.S.S.R., and the texts of 
five of the latter. The book contains the essential facts about the Soviet- 
controlled ‘joint companies’. The author rightly points out the difficulty of 
reaching conclusions on Soviet price policy, but is inclined to believe that the 
East European Governments are under strong pressure from the Soviet Govern- 
ment to buy dear and sell cheap. As she points out, the Kostov case is a strong 
indication of this. Trade between the East European countries and the West is 
encouraged in so far as it is to the Soviet interest that these countries should buy 
somewhere the raw materials and machinery which the U.S.S.R. cannot deliver. 
But the limiting factor is the small amount of attractive goods that they are 
able to offer the West in return. This in turn is largely due to the demands of 
the Soviet Union on their most valuable exports. This limitation on Western 
demand for East European goods is likely to increase as the urban population 
of these countries grows under the economic plans, and a still greater share of 
their food production is therefore needed for domestic consumption. The reader 
may perhaps regret that the effects of collectivization of agriculture and in- 
dustrialization on the foreign trade of Eastern Europe in the next few years was 
not discussed at greater length at the end of the book. The author however has 
preferred to avoid all speculation and to confine herself to the immediate past, 
Within these self-imposed limits she has done an excellent job. 


HuGuH SETON-WATSON 
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THE Curtain Isn’t IRon. By Joseph C. Harsch. London, Putnam; New York, 
Doubleday, 1950. 190 pp. Map endpapers, 74” x5". 8s. 6d. 


La Révolution dévore ses enfants. This is the theme of The Curtain Isn’t Iron. 
A good book, but just a little too slim in form to take the place which Mr Harsch’s 
competence would otherwise claim for it. Mr Harsch, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Monitor, needs no introduction to British 
readers—still less to British listeners, for his voice is often heard in the ‘American 
Commentary’ of the B.B.C. What Mr Harsch has to tell us is not so much that, 
behind the iron curtain, the revolution is devouring its own offspring, as that 
there is a growing doubt from the Baltic to the Aegean, and from Danzig to 
Prague, which of the so-called satellites of the Kremlin is either obedient or 
satisfied. Every act of the Soviet Union, down to the purge in Prague last 
February, shows that Stalin himself has been driven to exact ‘conformity’ from 
his little partners in Eastern Europe, one by one. Why? Because, as the title 
of this book suggests (it does not prove the thesis), the curtain is not iron. 
Eastern men escape through it westwards; and, more significantly, Western 
ideas penetrate it eastwards. 

‘Although’, says Mr Harsch, ‘we use the phrase “‘iron curtain’, acceptance 
of it as a truly descriptive term has done much, I think, to becloud Western 
thinking and Western high strategy about Eastern Europe. Iron is impermeable 
to ideas. Iron is consistent in texture. The phrase creates a mental picture of 
something solid and consistent which could be broken only by major external 
force. But Eastern Europe is certainly not impervious to outside ideas. It is 
certainly not of consistent texture. Its political and strategic complexion has 
already been altered drastically by the operation of its own internal forces in 
ways neither planned nor promoted by Western strategists’ (p. 58). 

A. F. WHYTE 


U.S.S.R. 


SoviET DocUMENTs ON ForEIGN Poticy. Selected and edited by Jane Degras. 
Vol. I, 1917-1924. London and New York, Oxford University Press for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. xxi+501 pp. Index. 
go?” x63". 42s. 

In form and content this is an impressive volume. It contains the diplomatic 

record of the first epoch-making phase of Soviet diplomacy which was dramati- 

cally initiated by Lenin’s Decree on Peace of 8 November 1917. Reading it 
through after a quarter of a century’s experience of the unconventional diplo- 
macy launched on an astonished world by Lenin and Trotsky, one recaptures 
something of the shock and indignation aroused in the Chancelleries of Europe 
by these manifestations of the new Soviet order. Following in rapid succession 
came Lenin’s proposal for an immediate armistice (21 November 1917), Trotsky’s 
announcement of the publication of the secret Tsarist treaties and the abolition 
of secret diplomacy (22 November 1917), and the flood of unceremonious 
fulminations against ‘robber alliances’ of enslaving imperialism, appeals for 
world revolution against capitalism and the propertied classes in all countries. 

The Western Governments were further incensed by the Soviet claim (and this 

before the Bolsheviks were well in the Russian saddle) to speak for all the 

peoples of the world and to all the peoples of the world above the heads of their 
respective Governments. 

In surveying this early period of Soviet power, it is extraordinarily interest- 
ing to discover how static the pattern of Soviet diplomatic form has remained 
since the mould was set by Lenin, Trotsky, and Chicherin (Stalin had little to 
do with this work) in 1917-18. Unaffected by the march of events, labels, 
clichés, and slogans echo in full blast down the years from 1917 to the World 
Peace Council and other Soviet forums of today: ‘. . . this Government repre- 
sents not only the Russian working class but the whole of exploited humanity’, 
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protested Chicherin, in September 1918 (p. 105), a claim now put forward in 
much the same terms by the Cominform. The self-righteous monopoly of politi- 
cal virtue, of which we have heard so much from Soviet diplomatic representa- 
tives since 1945, in and out of the United Nations debates, was claimed from the 
birth of the Soviet Government with the same assurance as subsequently. At the 
same time, the unbridled slanging of bourgeois Governments became the com- 
monplace it has remained of Soviet parlance. 

Mrs Degras is to be congratulated on her selection of these Soviet documents 
and even more in tracking them down in various languages from a large number 
of sources. Many of the documents have hitherto only existed in Russian, 
notably speeches of Soviet leaders reported in the Soviet press or in stenographic 
reports of Soviet or Party congresses. The existence of this representive col- 
lection of material in English will therefore be an immense boon to the ever- 
increasing number of serious students of Soviet policy. I must, however, enter 
a caveat against Mrs Degras’s prefatory claim that the book provides sufficient 
material ‘to illustrate [the] aims and diplomatic techniques . . . of Soviet foreign 
relations and policy’. Even in the early Revolutionary period this can only be 
regarded as partially true, whereas later, as the Soviet Government reverted at 
will to the secret diplomacy of their predecessors, while developing a very compli- 
cated and peculiar system of international pressures via the Comintern—Comin- 
form—World Peace Council organizations, etc., the obscure rowages of Soviet 
conspiratorial diplomacy can only be reflected to a very limited extent by docu- 
mentary material of this kind. 

A minor point which I should like to see corrected in the other volumes of 
this series, is the transliteration adopted here for the Russian letter ‘ya’. It is a 
distinct sound from ‘a’ and the two letters should not be confounded in one as 
they are throughout the text. 


C. G. 


THE PEOPLE OF GREAT RussIA: A Psychological Study. By Geoffrey Gorer and 
John Rickman. London, Cresset Press, 1949. 236 pp. 83” 5#”. Ios. 6d. 


MR GORER’S essay is valuable mainly as an illustration of the danger inherent in 
any attempt to explain the outlook of any nation from an exclusive viewpoint, 
in this case from the anthropo-psycho-analytical angle. Mr Gorer claims to 
have found the clue to the Russian national character in the manner in which 
Russian peasant women swaddle their babies. This, we are told, conditions the 
Russian from the cradle to become the citizen of a community ruled in the 
totalitarian, or autocratic way. It is amazing how many and how far-reaching 
are the deductions which the author draws from this detail in the upbringing of 
Russian babies. The swaddling-clothes assume in the author’s eyes a terrifying, 
almost magic, power; they seem a much more weighty factor in moulding the 
national character than are nature, geography, social environment, economic 
conditions, and religious and cultural influences. The trouble is that the 
swaddling of babies is fairly common in other peasant nations as well, without 
producing those psychological characteristics, which, according to Mr Gorer’s 
hypothesis, ought to follow from it. As to the Russians, the author underlines 
that educated people do not swaddle their babies. We must assume that 
psychologically there exist two Russian nations, a swaddled and an unswaddled, 
and we must ask how does the unswaddled one fit into the scheme of totalitarian 
society. That this curious fantasy can seriously be presented as an anthro- 
pological hypothesis is a sad reflection on a certain brand of anthropology. 
Some of Mr Gorer’s digressions, more or less unconnected with the main 
body of his ‘theory’, are witty and even illuminating. He analyses, for instance, 
the differences in the rituals of confession, as practised in the Greek Orthodox 
and in the Roman Catholic Churches, and he throws light on the ecclesiastical 
tradition which may have had some bearing on the form and the style of the 
Stalinist recantation. Thus, in the Greek Orthodox confession: ‘it is not con- 
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sidered to be a lie to confess to sins one is not conscious of having committed; 
and priests may refuse absolution on the ground of contumely and spiritual 
pride if the penitent persists in denying sins of which his confessor accuses 
him. ... At the end of confession most penitents are in a highly emotional 
state, weeping and beating their foreheads . . .’ (p. 101). 

Translated into secular terms, this is the typical ‘confession’ of any defendant 
in a Stalinist purge trial. 

The other contributor to this book, Dr John Rickman, worked in Russia 
between 1916 and 1918 as a doctor and member of a Quaker relief unit. His 
‘Ten Sketches of Russian Peasant Life’ are very sharply drawn and give an 
excellent picture of life in some of the most backward, rural areas of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia, and of the first impact of the Revolution on it. Dr Rickman 
makes the revealing estimate that in the poorest villages consumption of iron 
before the Revolution amounted to about five pounds per person per generation. 
His sketches may be warmly recommended to any student of rural Russia under 
Tsardom. 

Isaac DEUTSCHER 


THE SoviET Union: the Land and its People. By Georges Jorré. Introduction 
by A. Perpillou. London, Longmans, Green, 1950. xvili+-353 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Diagrams. Index. 8?” x 5?”. 21s. 


Tuis is a puzzling book and it is difficult to assess its value. The sections on the 
geography and ethnography of the U.S.S.R., her natural regions, and her 
expansion from early times contain much useful material. The chapter ‘Advance 
from a backward to a revolutionary [sic] economic system’, however, can lay no 
claim to being more than an uncritical, though painstaking, account of Soviet 
development up to the Second World War (not up to date, as might be inferred 
from the translater’s foreword). The comments offered in this part show a 
surprising naiveté and inability to interpret, if not to understand, the force of, 
and the contradictions inherent in, Russia’s economic and social structure. 
We find, for example, such elementary sentences as: ‘Stalin resolved to build up 
socialism. . . . For that he had to plan production and he did’ (p. 106); or: ‘the 
policy of introducing the tractor for farming was according to the wishes of 
Lenin’ (p. 123). The author makes mechanical statements on the ‘enthusiasm 
and hope’ of the Russian people, and the ‘permanent system of undernourish- 
ment’ (p. ror); and thinks that ‘moral unity is achieved through love of the 
Communist doctrine’, whilst the material unity of the country is assured by 
‘the iron grasp of Communist party dictatorship’ (p. ror). All this confirms the 
author’s warning that geography should not venture on to the political and 
social field (p. 333). Professor Jorré seems a little overwhelmed by ‘the wonderful 
transformation’ of the U.S.S.R. which ‘can boast of being in many respects in 
the van of progress’, though she has ‘one of the most oppressive totalitarian 
regimes the world has ever known’ (p. 333). There are a number of inaccuracies: 
the seven-day week with Sunday was re-introduced in 1940; collective farmers 
privately own only up to r} acres; the area under cultivation before the war 
(i.e. in 1937) was 258 million, not 24 million acres (this may be a mistake in the 
English edition); the account of the organization of internal trade is by now 
quite out of date. 

On the other hand, the non-economic parts are useful and very informative. 
The book is well translated, well produced, with photographs, diagrams, and 
a most useful list of place-names that have changed. It 1s regrettable that the 
translator considered it unnecessary to include the bibliography of the original. 

MARGARET DEWAR 


DER MarxisMmus: Lehre-Wirkung-Kritik. By Walter Theimer. Berne, Fra 
Francke, 1950. 252 pp. 7”4}”. Sw. Frs. 7.80. 


Mr THEIMER’S study ranges over a wide field, involving an examination of the 
economic, historical, and philosophical aspects of the Marxist doctrine, and an 
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appreciation of its validity in the light of events, of modern sociology, and 
natural sciences. Beginning with an outline of Marxist theory and an examina- 
tion of its inspirational sources (German philosophy, English economics, French 
‘utopian’ socialists) he proceeds to a criticism of its various postulates (historical 
materialism, the mechanism of the class struggle, economic basis—ideological 
superstructure, etc.). His arguments do not break any fresh ground and do not 
go very deep; in effect, they amount to a rejection of Marxism mainly on the 
grounds that Marx’s ‘prophecies’ about the future of capitalist society have not 
proved true: his theory of ‘increasing misery’, of the concentration of capital, 
the elimination and ‘proletarianization’ of the middle classes, the end crisis of 
capitalism, as opposed to its cyclical crises, have not been borne out by events. 
Mr Theimer’s thought is obviously strongly affected by the Nazi victory over 
Marxism in Germany (where both the Communists and the Social Democrats 
proclaimed themselves Marxists in principle). 

There is a stimulating chapter on the relationship of dialectical materialism 
and the latest discoveries in the fields of mathematics and physics. Mr Theimer 
does not share the view of some critics that these have brought a refutation of 
Marxism; neither does he agree that these discoveries can serve as a basis for 
new ‘mystical’ philosophies. 

Having rejected practically every aspect of the Marxist doctrine, the 
author unexpectedly concludes his book with a warm tribute to Marx the social 
critic and humanist, the founder of the modern workers’ movement, and 
inspirer of the colonial peoples; the man beneath whose banner great social 
reforms have been wrought and under whose stimulus profound social changes 
are still taking place. Marx’s influence on the economic, historical, and political 
sciences has been enormous, and his writings still present, in the author’s view, 
an excellent point of departure for the study of modern society. 

MARGARET DEWAR 


EcoNOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE U.S.S.R. Ed. by S. S. Balzak, V. F. Vasyutin, 
and Ya. G. Feigin. American edition ed. by Chauncy D. Harris. Trans. by 
Robert M. Hankin and Olga Adler Titelbaum. Preface by John A. Morri- 
son. London and New York, Macmillan, 1949. xlv-+-620 pp. Tables. Maps. 
84" x 52". 75s. $10. 


Tuts English version of the Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R. forms part of 
the invaluable series of translations now appearing under the ‘Russian Trans- 
lation Project’ of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The work was originally published in 1940 and was written at the end of 
1939. It therefore ‘does not take into account the immense changes in the 
economic geography of the U.S.S.R.’ occasioned by the war and the post-war 
developments and changes. It has the advantage, nevertheless, as Mr John 
Morrison points out in his informative preface, of having been compiled before 
the draconian Soviet Official Secrets Act of 1947, and is therefore believed to be 
‘the most comprehensive Soviet economic geography for some time to come’. 
There is a welcome fund of geographical information, though the generai 
reader, unaccustomed to Soviet conventions, may be surprised at the place 
occupied by ideological exposés in this textbook, and the tributes to Lenin and 
Stalin as ‘the chief philosophical architects’ of geographical science. 

The American editors have greatly enhanced the value of this reference 
work, especially for English readers, by the addition of a number of handy 
appendixes, including a complete gazetteer to the place names, useful charts and 
maps, and short biographical notes on all persons mentioned in the text. There 
is no general subject index, the detailed table of contents being regarded by the 
editors as sufficient, and in view of the heavy labour involved in a work of this 
kind the omission is understandable. 

It is regrettable that the price of this volume will place it beyond the reach 
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of most English readers and may even mean that many interested libraries will 
be unable to purchase it. Soviet studies have reached a high level of develop- 
ment in the United States, but much of the best work produced is either with- 
held from English students until a belated English edition appears, or remains 
permanently outside their ken. The problem is now exasperatingly acute and 
urgently needs attention at a level competent to alleviate or solve it. 

C. G. 


BULLETINS ON SOvIET Economic DEVELOPMENT. Ed. by Alexander Baykov. 
Bulletins 1-4. Birmingham University, Department of Economics and 
Institutions of the U.S.S.R., 1949-50. Tables. 10}” 8". Quarterly, £1. 


A GREAT deal of ground is covered by these Bulletins, the first of which 
appeared in May 1949.1 For a modest sum, compactly and accurately, 
they provide a range of Soviet statistical and other source material on the 
organization of the Soviet economic system otherwise only available in a number 
of expensive reference works or scattered widely in the Soviet press. Briefly, 
for space does not permit of more than a few general comments, they are good 
value as far as they go, and very valuable for general reference. But this 
faithful reflection of the Soviet picture of the Soviet economic machine does not 
go nearly far enough for a real understanding of the nature of the Soviet econo- 
mic system. There are no clues, for example, to the relative standards of pro- 
duction in Soviet agriculture and industry compared to other countries, or to 
how the system works in practice (or does not work), or to what extent Soviet 
citizens in regard to such vital questions as housing or real wages are better or 
worse served than elsewhere. The mere reproduction of Soviet planned figures 
in millions of metres, or other units, etc., does not in itself throw light on such 
practical questions. Dr Baykov explicitly eschews ‘guesses’ in another con- 
nexion (Bulletin 2, p. 26) but there is room for much shrewd and expert calcula- 
tion, on the basis of the figures he has so well marshalled in these Bulletins, to 
translate them into more living terms—and where the problem is insoluble let 
the reader be informed. This task should neither be deprecated or baulked in 
subsequent issues. The Afforestation Plan for example is recorded in great detail 
from the Soviet official texts but no effort is made to equate this grandiose plan to 
local difficulties and resources of labour, transport, timber, etc., or to estimate the 
effect on agriculture and industry of the absorption of labour and materials in 
it. In a word, to appraise its feasibility by extending the investigations above 
and beyond the official schedule. 
C. G. 


BULLETINS ON SoviET Economic DEVELOPMENT. By B. H. Kerblay. 
3ulletin 5. March, 1951. Birmingham University, Department of Econo- 
mics and Institutions of the U.S.S.R., 1951. 28 pp. Tables. (Series 2). 
10}” x8”. Quarterly, £1. 


In default of Soviet foreign trade statistics since 1939, Mr Kerblay has en- 
deavoured to estimate Soviet post-war foreign trade on the basis of the foreign 
trade statistics of the other countries concerned and therefore presents his 
Soviet trade turnover calculations ‘as approximations indicating general trends 
and not as exact data’. He has handled this laboriously statistical aspect of his 
task efficiently. His interpretations of the political factors underlying Soviet 
trade, in this reviewer’s opinion, is far from equally unexceptional and on certain 
points even directly misleading. For example, Mr Kerblay’s very elliptical, 
slipshod account of the Soviet refusal to take part in the Marshall Plan (p. 11) 
suggests that the Russians refused to co-operate because of the conditions im- 
posed by the Americans (but the Marshall Plan was unconditional and M. 


1 Reviewed in International Affairs, October 1949, p. 534+ 
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Molotov withdrew from the Paris talks on the Marshall offer without giving or 
seeking explanations), and that he has confounded the recommendations of the 
‘House (not Home as in his text) Special Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning’ (drafted in 1945) from which he seems to quote, with the 
executive, i.e. official United States policy regarding Marshall aid. The whole 
treatment of Soviet economic relations with Eastern Europe is, in my view, 
falsified by the tacit assumption that these countries are free arbiters of their 
economic affairs and as such have steered their economies towards the Soviet 
Union since 1945. In the case of Czechoslovakia this is notoriously untrue. There 
is also a signal lack of information about Soviet-Yugoslav economic relations 
since 1945—about which, after all, some pertinent revelations have been made 
by both the parties concerned, and ambiguous drafting obscures the position of 
Yugoslavia vis-a-vis the Council for Economic Mutual Assistance from which 
she was, in fact, excluded rather than ‘remained outside’ as stated on page 14. 
C. G. 


EcHAPPE DE Russiz. By Antoni Ekart. Trans. by Michel Vaudreix. Paris, 
Hachette, 1950. 448 pp. 9”5%”. Frs. 480. 


THERE have been many books about Soviet labour camps, and more are on the 
way. This is one of the longest and most detailed. Arrested by the Soviet 
authorities while attempting to cross into Lithuania from Poland early in 1940, 
Mr Ekart spent seven years in a number of prisons and camps in the U.S.S.R. ; 
repatriated to Poland, he has now found refuge in Sweden. He has forgotten 
nothing and omitted nothing. The reader will not find a straightforward 
description of the camps, the sifted, summarized, and analysed product of 
experience; he must follow the author through an intensely personal account 
that achieves its purpose by the piling up of incident and story, the slow accu- 
mulation of impressions and understanding. A good deal of information is 
gained on the painful journey, about the methods of operation of the MVD, 
industrial organization, experimental scientific work and transport development 
in the Arctic, the paradoxically rigid observance of the minutiae of legal pro- 
cedure within a setting that ignores the rule of law. 

That Mr Ekart saw none but the blackest aspects of life in the Soviet Union 
is not surprising; the total effect of the book is not reinforced by his occasional 
attempts to portray more than could be fairly deduced from !\is own experience 
and that of his fellow prisoners. 

JANE DEGRAS 


SOVIET STRENGTH AND STRATEGY IN Asta. By Ivar Spector. Foreword by 
George E. Taylor. Seattle, Superior, 1950. v-+52 pp. Illus. 8}"«5}". 
$1.50. 


THE University of Washington is one of those American institutions that have 
made the fruitful experiment of approaching the study of the U.S.S.R. from the 
Asiatic side. Dr Spector was until recently the editor of its useful publication 
Soviet Press Translations and the present pamphlet (admirably illustrated with 
cartoons from Krokodil) contains a useful discussion of the kind of work that 
can be done on the basis of Soviet press material, as well as some interesting views 
of the author’s on recent developments in Soviet Asia and in the relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and her Asiatic neighbours. The most interesting is his 
emphasis on population movements aimed at creating an outer ring of Great 
Russians (and in some cases other Slavs) around the periphery of the Soviet 
Union, as a result partly of the experience of the Second World War. The most 
controversial is his view that Soviet policy, both political and cultural now 
amounts to a ‘de-Europeanization of Russia’. One would welcome an elabora- 
tion by the author of both ideas. 
Max BELOFF 
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MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


WELLs OF Power: the Oilfields of South-Western Asia—a Regional and Global 
Study. By Olaf Caroe. Foreword by Lionel Curtis. London, Macmillan, 
1951. xx+240 pp. Maps. Index. 83"”5}". 15s. 

THE explorer Wilfred Thesiger recently expressed concern lest ‘the hardy Badu 

tribesmen, the best stock in Arabia, may become’, despite the best endeavours of 

the oil companies to provide for their workers’ welfare, ‘a parasitic proletariat 
squatting in the fly-blown squalor of shanty towns on the outskirts of the oil- 
fields’ (Royal Central Asian Journal, January 1950, p. 60). More recently, an 
objective attempt has been made to assess the impact, favourable and un- 
favourable, of the oil industry on the microcosm of Bahrain (World Today, 

February 1951, pp. 76-83). Now Sir Olaf Caroe reinforces the reflection that 

industrial employment, disturbing the natural balance of the bedouin’s environ- 

ment, may unleash unrest of spirit, jealousy, and avarice, a breeding-ground for 

political viruses (pp. 132-3). 

With the passing of direct Western rule in South Western Asia the moral 
responsibilities of the Western administrator largely devolve once more, as in 
the days of the East India and Levant Companies, upon the servants of com- 
merce and industry. In this connexion Sir Olaf distils from his career in the 
Indian Political Service a meditation on the fusion of Eastern and Western 
spiritual and moral influences which characterized the best of those men who 
served in Asia (p. 53). 

It is in such observations, rather than in the discussion of air communica- 
tions or the desirability of a ‘concert of Powers’ in the region to replace the 
vanished British Raj, that the original quality of this somewhat unequal book 
resides. The seeker after facts will find the excellent maps, tables, and appen- 
dixes useful; but often the argument seems to dissolve in a fume of words. The 
inspiration of Flecker’s Hassan has been rather too pervasive. 

GEORGE KIRK 


THE SECURITY OF THE MIDDLE East: a Problem Paper. Foreword by Harold 
G. Moulton. Washington, Brookings Institution, International Studies 
Group, 1950; London, Faber, 1951. v+66 pp. Map. Bibliog. 9” x6”. 
60 cents. 4s. 6d. 

Tuis paper, which carries the high credentials of the Brookings Institution, con- 
tains a careful analysis of the factors in the Middle Eastern world of today which 
give that world its particular significance internationally. The writing is lucid 
and temperate: and although it is intended primarily for American readers and 
presents its subject matter specifically with that orientation, readers of any 
nation will find it admirably just and objective. The first half of the paper 
describes the international rivalries which have existed, and still exist, in the 
Middle East, with particular reference to the present Soviet threat; and it pro- 
ceeds with much penetration and objectivity to analyse the internal factors in 
the various States which render them weak and vulnerable. The second half 
considers more precisely what steps it would be possible for the United States 
to adopt to meet what are considered the dangers of the situation, and to obtain 
objectives which would give the Middle Eastern States a better social order and 
greater power of self-protection. No conclusion is reached; the object of the 
paper is to analyse, classify, and suggest. 

There occur here and there phrases on which a critical reader might wish to 
comment. The author (or authors) seem to misconceive the significance of the 
word ‘effendi’ (p. 18). Remarks on land tenure are too sweeping (p. 19). Not 
everyone will agree that ‘a substantial growth in domestic industry as a means 
of alleviating the agricultural problem is unlikely’ (p. 20). The statement re- 
garding governmental expenditure of oil royalties, to the effect that ‘Iran and 
Iraq have lately shown some inclination to employ oil revenues productively’, 
is misleading: it is, in fact, only ‘lately’ that Iraq has felt compelled to divert its 
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oil revenues from a Capital Works to the ordinary Budget. But these and other 
debatable statements detract little or not at all from the value of an informative 
and excellently presented paper. 
S. H. Loncrice 
LABOUR PROBLEMS IN TURKEY: Report of a Mission of the I.L.O. (March-May 
1949). London, Staples Press; Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 
282 pp. Illus. Tables. (Studies and Reports, New Series, no. 25). 9%” x 
63" ros. 6d. $1.75. 


THE first Turkish Ministry of Labour came into being in 1945. It speaks well for 
the objectivity of the Turkish Government that three years later they should 
have invited the International Labour Office in Geneva to survey the work 
accomplished by the new Ministry and to make recommendations. In response 
to this invitation the Labour Office sent a Commission of five persons to Turkey 
in 1949. This thorough and exhaustive book is the fruit of the Commission’s 
work. It should prove of inestimable value to the Turkish Government and to 
the officials of the Labour Ministry; and, indeed, to all who are interested in the 
problems of industrialization in the Middle East. 

The authors have classified their enquiry into seven sections: Labour Legis- 
lation; Problems of Administration; Conditions of Work; Social Security; the 
Protection of Workers against Accident and Occupational Diseases; Industrial 
Relations; and Employment, including Employment Offices. Under each of 
these headings the position in Turkey isexhaustively surveyed, and contemporary 
legislation and practices in the more advanced countries are recorded, by way of 
example. Praises or criticisms are presented fairly. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations—whenever they found it necessary to make them—are cautious 
and realistic. Thus the book is more than a mere report on Turkey’s labour 
problems, with suggestions for their solution. It is, indeed, an up-to-date hand- 
book on the subject of labour legislation and practice which may be studied with 
advantage by other Governments than the Turkish, for which it was prepared. 

The Commission found some grounds for criticism: particularly that wages 
in Turkey were low and hours were long by Western standards, and that there 
was a lack of appreciation of the fact that these conditions were wasteful and 
uneconomic. Yet they discovered, on balance, more to praise than to blame. 
What perhaps disappointed its members most was the apathy of Turkish opinion 
towards the new Ministry and its problems—an apathy which increased the 
difficulty of enforcing the admirable regulations laid down in successive Bills. 
Nevertheless, the Commission, in its own words, encountered ‘a body of labour 
legislation which represents a most intelligent and ingenious attempt to cope 
with problems in the true order of their importance and in the light of local 
circumstances . . . of a Government which has performed miracles of organiza- 
tion and—as was inevitable in the circumstances—of improvization; and of a 
group of officials hampered by lack of previous experience . . . who are working 
conscientiously and intelligently to secure the fullest application of the laws and 
regulations which it is their duty to administer and enforce’ (p. 14). The Com- 
mission could hardly have paid more gracious tribute to a newly fledged and 
inexperienced Ministry of Labour. 

A. C, EDWARDS 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN THE OIL INDUSTRY IN IRAN: Report of a Mission of the 
International Labour Office (January-February 1950). Prepared for the 
Information of the Petroleum Committee of the I.L.O. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 1950. iv+87 pp. Illus. Map. Tables. 9}”x6}". 
60 cents. 3s. 6d. 


THIS report brings out the immensity of the task which the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company has had to perform in Persia. In the parts where the wells had to be 
drilled and the refinery erected, not only was the climate trying to Europeans 
and to most Persians alike, but materials, labour, and food all had to be brought 
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in from outside; while water, lighting, sewage works, health services, recreation, 
and, to a large extent, housing and education had to be provided by the Com- 
pany. Such labour as could be secured was usually illiterate (even in 1948 the 
percentage of literacy was only fourteen), and the excellent system of progressive 
training instituted by the Company had to take this into account. In addition 
to the institution of these services, and to the provision of food, clothing, and ~ 
other necessaries for employees and their dependants at low prices, the Company 
has had to carry out in the refinery area, free or at cost price, many works which 
would normally be executed by the local or central authorities. 

Readers interested in trade union development will be surprised to find that 
perhaps the chief delaying factor is the lack of experience of the trade union 
officials and their tendency to deal with individual cases rather than with prin- 
ciples. 

The report ends with a long list of points for the attention ‘of the parties 
concerned’. Some of them, e.g. the possibility of speeding up the housing and 
medical services programmes, are for the attention of the Company. Neverthe- 
less, the impression one gets from the report, in spite of the Mission’s discretion, 
is that the Company has been on the whole (especially by comparison with the 
rest of Persia) a very good employer. It is a tragedy that such Persians as could 
be brought to admit this would usually attribute it entirely to the Company’s 
possession of large funds, and would allow nothing for the human qualities 
required to run such a huge organization. 


R. W. BULLARD 


MILK AND Honey: Israel Explored. By George Mikes. London, Wingate, 
1950. 160 pp. Illus. 73"5”". 7s. 6d. 


Ir you remember, banter with a Jew was scarcely possible under the Mandate. 
Today many Israelis will read this good-humoured book with a twisted smile. 
That is what independence does for one. The smile will be twisted partly in 
admission that Mr Mikes scores points, and partly out of scorn for his super- 
ficiality. He is not completely familiar with Israel and he has made some 
obvious mistakes, but he has the great merit of viewing it with a fresh eye. He 
is therefore often shrewd. He is also diverting. He is at his best when describing 
things that are glossy, strident, and paintable in poster colours—the Histadruth, 
the kibbutzim, the terrorists, the ‘busy stage-hand’ impression that is created 
by every passer-by. Unfortunately, instead of devoting all his space to the 
snapshots at which he excels, he wastes time striving after wisecracks. 

The weakest point of using the Mikes technique to describe the kaleidoscopic 
scene in Israel at two and a half years of age is that it has no room for half- 
tones. Mr Mikes can describe Tel Aviv but fails lamentably over Jerusalem. 
He can manage the slick Arab with a job and a wrist-watch, but not the mixture 
of doubts and certainties that makes up a member of the Mizrachi. This 
weakness is best summed up in his description of the local sunset: ‘Darkness 
falls and light returns as if the whole lighting system were controlled by a giant 
electric switch.’ Who can claim to describe Israel unless he has time to mention 
the brief but breath-taking sight of low light on those fluted hills? 

Nicolas Bentley drew the pictures, and they are far below his usual standard. 
His great talent is based on observation, and he can surely not have seen 
Israel. Indeed, his pictures are proof that the book will not convey much to 
any Gentile who does not know Palestine. 

ELIZABETH MONROE 


MéMENTO Economique L’Ecypte. By the Institut National de la Siatistique 
et des Etudes Economiques. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 
208 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x6". Frs. 700. 

WHEREAS the manuscript of Charles Issawi’s Egypt, an Economic and Social 

Analysis (1947) was completed in March 1943, the present study has the advan- 
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tage of coming down to June 1950; but on the other hand, while its arrangement 
is logical and its numerous statistical tables are useful, the drily academic treat- 
ment is as uninspiring as Issawi’s live interest was stimulating. 

The historic background is unworthy. It is untrue that the Delta was not 
cultivated throughout antiquity, ‘car les anciens n’exploitaient que la vallée du 
Nil’; the statement that ‘the episode of the Jewish people is placed towards the 
end of the nineteenth century B.c.’ calls for amplification; and it is difficult to 
believe that the population of Egypt had already fallen to 2} million by the 
Byzantine period and then remained constant until the time of Mohammed 
Ali (pp. 6, 12, 61). When we read that the slums of Cairo and Alexandria can be 
compared with those of London (p. 193), we must assume that the anonymous 
writer either does not know Egypt or London but (like the Moscow Literary 
Gazette) has been reading Dickensrecently. And the Presses Universitaires should 
penalize their proof-reader for passing vationae personae and rationae materiae 
(p. 31). 

GEORGE KIRK 


INVITATION TO Morocco. By Rom Landau. London, Faber, 1950. xvi+309 pp. 
Illus. Index. 9” 54”. 18s. 


For the general reader, ignorant of Morocco’s enchantment and tourist possi- 
bilities, and as yet unsated by descriptions of Arab diffas (banquets), etc., this 
book will provide pleasant reading. Although it is to the general reader that 
Mr Landau addresses himself, he frequently touches upon the country’s political 
background. The picture which finally emerges, however, is in many respects in- 
accurate. For instance, Mr Landau over-estimates the status and strength of 
El Glaoui Pasha of Marrakesh and under-estimates the intensity of Moroccan 
nationalist opinion against General Juin. The author is particularly severe in 
his condemnation of policy in the Spanish zoneof Morocco: thelack of educational 
facilities, health services, and so on. He does not give parallel facts and figures 
for the French zone, although these would have revealed a not inconsiderable 
inadequacy. On the other hand, one cannot entirely agree—and nor would the 
more enlightened Moroccans—with Mr Landau’s appraisal of the Karaouine 
University of Fez and his views on the beneficial influence of the religious 
brotherhoods. The sketches of Moroccan domestic life are inclined to be super- 
ficial. Moroccan ladies are not quite so submissive as the author imagines! 
And as for foreign journalists being shadowed by the French police, rumours 
which Mr Landau ascribes to ‘nationalist imaginings’, certain recent incidents 
have been considered substantial enough by the parties concerned to be referred 
to the United Nations Committee for Freedom of the Press. 
NinA EpTon 


SOUTH ASIA 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF INDIA WITH SOUTH EAstT ASIA AND THE FAR EAstT. 
By N. V. Sovani. London, Oxford University Press; New Delhi, Indian 
Council of World Affairs, 1949. 141 pp. Tables. 83”54}". 7s. 6d. 


Tuis work gives an account of trade and migration between pre-partition India 
on the one hand and Ceylon, South East Asia, the Far East, Australia, 
and New Zealand on the other for the years 1870 to 1942. Economic re- 
lations for the later part of this period, from 1911 onwards, are illustrated with 
over fifty pages of trade statistics. 

Mr Sovani traces the trade between India and the other countries mentioned 
from the small flow of the nineteenth century. The diverse stages of industrializa- 
tion which these lands had attained by the end of the First World War meant 
that their economies were mutually more compiementary than hitherto and this 
led to a rise in inter-regional trade. The author, writing in 1948, goes on to dis- 
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cuss the future prospects of India’s economic relations with the rest of the 
region in the light of some events of the previous years—the partition of India, 
the newly gained independence of many of the countries in question, and the 
post-war change in the position of Japan. 

Although there is little that is original in this work, Mr Sovani has served a 
good purpose by collecting and interpreting much useful information. A mis- 
print occurs on page 78 where the heading of Table 2 should read ‘Imports into 
Burma from India’ instead of vice versa. 


A. G. DONNITHORNE 


Soutu ASIA IN THE WoRLD TopAy. Ed. by Phillips Talbot. London, Cambridge 
University Press; Chicago, University Press, 1950. x-+-254 pp. Tables. 
Index. 9}” x6}". 30s. $4. 


THE drawbacks inevitable in a co-operative work are accentuated in the present 
volume by the fact that, among the authors, politicians elbow scholars and 
scholars elbow journalists in a most unhomogeneous symposium. It is a pity 
that for these reasons the book, the product of a round table conference con- 
vened by the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, is so hard to read in 
one piece, for it contains some first-rate material. 

Mr J. S. Furnivall, perhaps the most penetrating and thorough of all writers 
on South Asia, leads off by making a manful attempt to state ‘the Problem’ in a 
page or two and decides in favour of nationalism in South Asia as a solution, 
and against racialism and pluralism. This is accepted generally by the other 
contributors, but whereas South Asia as a whole will have nothing to do with a 
world-wide anti-Communist front in alliance with the United States and the 
West, Mr Romulo seems to favour an anti-Communist bloc of Asian countries, 
allied, of course, with the United States, even though he blames the latter for 
not having made Asia safe for freedom and democracy once and for all in 1945 
by refusing to allow the British, Dutch, and the French to go back to South 
Asia. 

An attempt to sort out the chapters according to which side of the line— 
pro-neutrality or pro-West—would not be easy, but the majority seem to be pro- 
neutrality. The task of formulating a policy for the United States is left to Mr 
Harold R. Isaacs. He, like Mr Romulo, blames the United States for not having 
identified herself with nationalism in South East Asia in 1945, but, unlike Mr 
Romulo, he blames her also for allowing her interest in the area at the present 
time to be determined purely by considerations of anti-Communist strategy to 
the vast detriment of America’s standing and popularity in Asia. Private 
capital, he says, cannot do the job of carrying out a development programme 
in Asia. He concludes (p. 228) by saying ‘whether we like it or not, we are in an 
era of statism. The problem is to create a statist system based on expanding 
human freedoms in opposition to a statist system based on human enslavement.’ 

VICTOR PURCELL 


CAR NIcoBAR. By Grace West. Foreword by Compton Mackenzie. Introduction 
by Bishop West. London, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 1950. 87 pp. Illus. ts. 6d. 


Tus booklet describes three short visits in 1947, 1949, and 1950 to one of the 
islands of the Nicobar group on which a ‘model mission’ is conducted by the 
Rev. John Richardson, a man of local birth and pure Nicobar blood. The island 
was occupied by the Japanese during the last war when some Nicobarese Chris- 
tians were tortured and some killed. A short but interesting historical appendix 


referring to Moravian and other missionary enterprise in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is included. 


VICTOR PURCELL 
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SOUTH EAST ASIA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN SARAWAK: a Report on the Possibilities of a 
Social Economic Survey of Sarawak presented to the Colonial Social Science 
Research Council. By E. R. Leach, London, March—December. 1948. 
Revised for publication July 1949. Mimeographed. London, H.M.S.O. 
for the Colonial Office, 1950. 93 pp. Tables. (Colonial Research Studies 
no. I.) 123” x8". 8s. 6d. 

RESEARCH in South East Asia in the past has been mainly historical, politico- 

administrative, economic, or technical. It seems that the approved approach 

in the future will be from the basis of a trais.ing in the discipline of social anthro- 
pology. If this is so, it will be due mainly to the pioneer work of Professor 

Raymond Firth in Malaya, especially among Malay fishermen. 

The present report by Dr Leach is the result of a six months’ survey in 1948. 
When he arrived he says, ‘. . . I found that social anthropology was a complete 
novelty to Sarawak and there was considerable misunderstanding as to my role 
and the purpose of my inquiries. Many officers had obvious doubts as to whether 
this type of investigation could have the slightest practical utility’. He adds, ‘I 
am personally confident from what I have seen that the field is one in which the 
social anthropologist can prove to be of the utmost practical value. I would 
ask those in Sarawak who are sceptical on this point to have patience. This is 
only a plan for a research scheme, not the finished product of research’ (p. 4). 

Such are the prejudices which a new science has to overcome. But the 
sceptics, I am sure, will at least find their doubts disturbed, if not yet removed, 
by this preliminary report which is full of interesting and stimulating material. 

' Dr Leach found that the existing literature on Sarawak, though copious, 

gave a distorted emphasis on the more exotic aspects of the country. It is true 

that in recent decades Sarawak seems to have been handed over to Hollywood, 
but I think nevertheless that Dr Leach is less than just to writers on the country 
such as Crawfurd, Spenser St John, and Windsor Earl in the last century, and 

Garry, Noakes, Hoang, Harrisson, Evans, and several others in the present 


century who have between them built up a very substantial literature of descrip- 
tion for Sarawak. 
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VICTOR PURCELL 
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MopERN Far EASTERN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Harley Farnsworth 
MacNair and Donald F. Lach. London, Macmillan; New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1950. xi+681 pp. Illus. Maps. Map endpapers. 9}” x6}”. 
44s. $5.85. 

IN an introductory historical note it is explained that Professor H. F. MacNair 
originally planned to write a comprehensive survey of modern Far Eastern 
history, in which the economic and social changes wrought by the impact of 
the West would have been fully discussed. Pressure of work during the war years 
and failing health unfortunately compelled him to abandon this design. He 
therefore decided to limit the scope of the work, and, some years before his 
regrettable death in 1947, to entrust the task of its completion to his colleague 
and former pupil, Professor Lach. 

As it stands the book is a survey of international relations in the Far East 
which is primarily intended for the use of students in American colleges and 
universities. The first five chapters are mainly taken up with an introductory 
account of Occidental expansion in the Far East during the nineteenth century. 
Part II, which consists of Chapters VI to XI, deals with the period 1900-31, 
and draws upon several of Professor MacNair’s earlier works, but in addition 
embodies the results of more recent research. The seven chapters of Part III 


trace the history of international events during the epoch of the Second World 
DD 
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War, and the two final chapters briefly record the course of developments from 
the surrender of Japan until the opening of 1950. 

The book is chiefly concerned with American and Russian diplomacy in 
China, Japan, and Korea, although South East Asia and the Pacific are included 
in its scope, as is also the necessary background treatment of domestic politics 
in the Far East. It is balanced, accurate, save for minor misprints, and objective 
in tone; it contains useful bibliographical footnotes, and some good maps, 
illustrations, and diagrams. The arrangement of subjects makes the book appear 
in places somewhat repetitive, but it is in general well suited to its purpose and 
should prove a worthy successor to the earlier Far Eastern International 
Relations by H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNair. 


F. C. JONES 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. By David H. James. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1951. 409 pp. Map. Map endpapers, Index. 8?” x 5}”. 
2is. 


Tuis book is composed of two roughly equal parts, the first of which contains a 
synopsis of Japanese history up to the beginning of the Second World War. 
There is more of this with some other extraneous matter in the form of thirteen 
appendixes. All these are so stuffed with Japanese words and names that they 
will hardly enlighten the ordinary reader very much, while to specialists they 
are unnecessary. Also, quite a number of mistakes have been copied into this 
synopsis. The author might well have taken a lesson from Sir George Sansom’s 
Japan: A Short Cultural History which employs a minimum of these superfluous 
Japanese words and is eminently readable. The second part of the work, how- 
ever, is quite valuable and interesting and gives a lot of information about the 
Pacific War. We have the author’s first-hand experiences as an interpreter with 
the British and Australian forces in Malaya and Singapore, and afterwards as a 
prisoner there and in Japan. As an expert well aware of the Japanese potentiali- 
ties and intentions he had the mortification of being involved in the continuous 
retreats and incompetent defence in Malaya, and in the great and supposedly 
impregnable fortress of Singapore, for which actually neither land nor air defences 
had been provided by the authorities at home, who always know best, while the 
native populations did nothing but a little looting. As to the war itself Captain 
James emphasizes the fact that Japan had not the industrial capacity to support 
her army and navy when extended some 5,000 miles from their supply base, 
and when the navy was almost wiped out, and cities, factories, and dockyards 
thoroughly destroyed by ordinary bombing attacks the atom bomb was not 
needed to bring about her surrender. And Russia refused to communicate her 
proposal to surrender to the Allies, since she intended to play a more profitable 
game than that of a mere intermediary. ‘Perhaps’, comments the author, 
‘Japanese first-hand experiences of atomic energy applied to war will turn her 
from Shinto to Christianity in order to win in the next war’. 
A. L. SADLER 


Tue Epic oF Korea. By A. Wigfall Green. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 
1950. 136 pp. Index. 9}” x6}". $2.50. 

Tuis is a sympathetic study of the people of Korea and their problems, with 

much interesting detail. 

The author’s official position and experience in Korea (he was a Judge 
Advocate during the American Occupation) makes his words authoritative. 
Therefore his indictment of the American Military Government under General 
John R. Hodge must be very seriously considered. Again and again throughout 
the book the author laments the incapacity of General Hodge and those serving 
with him to deal with a situation that, in such inexperienced hands, rapidly 
went from bad to worse. 

The American occupying force as a whole showed little or no sympathy for, 
nor interest in, the Koreans. There were constantly recurring instances of an 
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almost brutal disregard of the feelings and aspirations of a people who for years 
had been held in thrall by an aggressive, hectoring, and bitterly hated conqueror. 
It was therefore not surprising if the Koreans, from showing some signs of co- 
operation with the occupying forces, changed to bitter, savage resentment and a 
detestation of those who had come to their country to school them in the arts 
of government and administration. 

Democracy and Occupation are, as the author says, to an extent, antitheses. 
Whether it be an all-American force or a ‘mixed bag’ labelled ‘United Nations’ 
this antithesis will remain a very real factor in keeping open the sore created 
during the long-drawn-out initial stage of the present appalling state of affairs. 

It would be ungracious not to add one more word to a review of Mr Green’s 
most readable and informative book. When the Korean Army was organized 
by the Americans the men were given discarded Japanese uniforms for which, 
the author adds, ‘they had a wild distaste’. He comments, “The English would 
have known better’. Notwithstanding the lack of adult perspicacity on the part 
of those who for the last decade or two have been responsible for our policy in 
the Far East, one really must agree with Mr Green. 

A. CUNNINGHAM TWEEDIE 


Wuy War Came IN Korea. By Robert T. Oliver. New York, Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. xxvi+260 pp. 8”x5}". $2.96. 


THis book covers much of the ground dealt with by Mr Wigfall Green in The 
Epic of Korea, though the approach is different; for whereas Mr Green was a 
United States official in Korea during the American Military Government, Dr 
Oliver has been for many years intimately connected with Korean affairs and is, 
moreover, a close personal friend of Dr Syngman Rhee, President of the (South) 
Korean Republic. Naturally, therefore, he is prejudiced in favour of the Syng- 
man Rhee regime and all that it stands for. The book confirms the chaotic state 
of Korea during and since the American Military Government. 

Reading the book one feels the author is a kindly, temperate, and thoughtful 
man; therefore it is all the more surprising to find no word of censure of his 
friends when he refers to the Korean weakness for political assassination. He 
merely remarks, ‘it is considered a legitimate part of the battle for independence’ 
(p. 109). Again, referring to the recent slanderous attacks by Senator McCarthy 
on Mr Dean Acheson, Dr Oliver says that the Senator ‘understands the way of 
politics’. On the subject of the State Department and Foreign Policy Dr Oliver 
says, ‘Much more significant is that they must formulate and apply policies 
within a climate of national opinion’ (p. 72) (the italics are mine). The book is 
harshly, and unjustifiably, critical of the British. 

The chapter dealing with the Korean attitude to the economic and political 
rehabilitation of Japan should be carefully considered. The question is one that 
must greatly exercise all who are alive to the dangers inherent in the present 
extraordinary and paradoxical situation. 

A. CUNNINGHAM TWEEDIE 


Korea: Handbook. By Agnes Smedley and others. London, Labour Monthly, 
1950. 96 pp. Illus. 74$”x5". 2s. 6d. 


In this handbook two articles are worth reading. The first is by the late Miss 
Agnes Smedley and deals with the bombing of open cities, towns, and villages in 
China by the Formosa-based aircraft of Chiang Kai-shek. Agnes Smedley’s 
knowledge and understanding of the political background in Korea and China 
together with her meticulous regard for truth makes anything she wrote well 
worth reading. Her knowledge of the Far East was immense, and her sympathy 
warm and practical. 

The other worth-while article is by Mr D. N. Pritt, K.C., and is entitled 
‘Light on Korea’—and it does, in fact, throw light on that dark problem. Mr 
Pritt makes out a good case for those who, like himself, consider the United 
Nations misled over the Korea and China situations. Where Mr Pritt weakens his 
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case is by refusing to admit that Russia has been acting, and will presumably 
continue to act, as an instigator of political uncertainty—that she is the Stormy 
Petrel of Asia. But the article is well worth reading, and attentive reading, 
for it contains many statements of proved reliability. 

A. CUNNINGHAM TWEEDIE | 


KOREA AND THE UNITED Nations. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1950. 
96 pp. 9” x6”. Is. 6d. 

THIS report gives the history of the Security Council’s debates and action in 

the Korean question during the period 25 June to 7 September 1950. ai 

A, C. T. 


Korea: an Annotated Bibliography of Publications. In Far Eastern Languages, 
compiled by E. G. Beal and R. L. Winkler. viii+167 pp. $1.15. Russian 
Language, compiled by A. Parry, J. T. Dorosh, and E. G. Dorosh. xi+- 
84 pp. 65 cents. Western Languages, compiled by H. D. Jones and R. L. 
Winkler. ix+155 pp. Indexes. 10}”x8". $1.10. Washington, Card 
Division, Library of Congress, 1950. 

TuE Library of Congress reference department publishes some of the most useful 

bibliographies available in the field of international studies and these three 

volumes on Korea are well up to standard and are particularly timely. 

One volume, the material listed being in Western languages, runs to 753 
entries; a second, on Russian language material, to 436 entries, and a third, on 
Far Eastern language material, to 528 entries. In each of these volumes the 
entries are classified both by subject, politics, nationalism, economics, etc., and 
by form, books, periodicals, and maps, and there is also an index. Entries are 
annotated wherever this is necessary for a full indication of the scope of the 
material. 

The bibliographies were published in August and September 1950, and 
include material published as late as March and April 1950. 

B. R. K. 


SouRCE MATERIALS ON KorREAN POLITICS AND IDEOLOGIES. By Donald G. 
Tewksbury. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, International 
Secretariat, 1950. Mimeographed. 190 pp. (Source Books on Far Eastern 
Political Ideologies, vol. 2). 103”84". $2.50. 


Tuts volume puts before the student of Korean Affairs a comprehensive account 
of the gradual development of Korea as a significant factor in Far Eastern geo- 
politics, leaving the reader to form his own opinions and draw his own con- 
clusions. 

It was perhaps inevitable that some documents would be omitted—for 
example, Intelligence Reports from Allied H.Q. S.W. Pacific to Washington 
during the American Military Government would have made not only interesting, 
but startling reading, especially if Washington’s replies were included. But this 
criticism is perhaps hardly fair as such documents might have laid Mr Tewks- 
bury open to the charge of prejudice. 

A. CUNNINGHAM TWEEDIE 


AsIEN: Hoffnung einer neuen Welt. Plane und Moglichkeiten der neutralen 
Halfte der Menschheit. By Anton Zischka. Oldenburg, Oldenburger Ver- 
lagshaus for Gerhard Stalling, 1950. 391 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 8?” x5?”. DM 9.80. 


THE thesis of this book is that while awakening Asia is the most important and 
decisive region in the modern world, it has needs which neither the United States 
nor the U.S.S.R. can satisfy [he latter Powers are tied up indefinitely in their 
domestic economies and in their mutual rivalry. If the ‘Little States’ of Europe 
(by which the author seems to mean Germany in particular, if not exclusively) 
can apply their resources. to production instead of rearmament they can meet 
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all Asia’s needs. To do this they must remain neutral in the contest between 
the United States and Russia. 

In developing this thesis, and some subsidiary ones, the author conducts a 
survey of Asian and Russian resources and makes a number of arresting state- 
ments on economics and geopolitics, e.g. that Asia will decide not only between 
Moscow and Washington, but between war and peace; that the average rainfall 
in Asia is 750 mm. as compared with 640 mm. in North America, but Asia’s 
great rivers are wasted today: that the atomic explosion in Russia in 1949 was 
caused by the U.S.S.R. creating, or re-creating, a huge inland sea in Siberia so 
that the River Ischim, instead of sending its waters to the north, now directs 
them into the arid lands of the south; Indonesia’s function in the future is to 
redress the racial unbalance in Malaya by sending huge numbers of emigrants 
to Malaya to outnumber the Chinese. The book terminates with the statement 
that only China and India can renew Europe—‘Confucius and Asoka, for Asia; 
Goethe and Beethoven for Europe’ ‘Ex oriente lux, ex occidente lex’ (p. 375). 
Stimulating certainly and well-argued, but decidedly provocative of interroga- 
tions and interjections. Germany is visualized in a new ‘neutral’ and opportunist 
role. 

VICTOR PURCELL 


REPORT OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION FOR THE YEAR 1948 to the Govern- 
ments of Australia, France, The Netherlands, New Zealand, The United 
Kingdom, The United States of America. Wellington, N.Z., Owen, 1950. 
43 pp. 92” x6”. 2s. 

S.P.C. QUARTERLY BULLETIN. Vol. 1, no. 1. Noumea, New Caledonia, South 
Pacific Commission, 1951. Loose-leaf foolscap. 2s. 


THE purpose of the South Pacific Commission is to develop greater co-operation 
amongst the non-self-governing territories in the South Pacific, including New 
Guinea, in such matters as health services, communications, education and 
anthropological research, and in economic development generally. The Com- 
mission is mainly consultative and advisory in character. It regards its task as 
being ‘to encourage particularly those things which require action by more than 
one Government’ and does not attempt to compete with work already being 
done by individual administrations. It is assisted by a Research Council and 
by the South Pacific Conference, which consists of representatives, including 
local inhabitants, from the territories concerned, and discusses matters of com- 
mon interest within the competence of the Commission. This competence does 
not cover political matters or questions of defence or security. 

The Commission’s activities in the health field cover research and investiga- 
gation into local diseases and the collection, distribution, and dissemination of 
technical information. Projects in the field of economic development include the 
study of the economic development of coral atolls, the introduction and distribu- 
tion of economic plants and the development of fisheries, while social develop- 
ment covers vocational training, mass literacy, linguistic research, the develop- 
ment of co-operatives, and the establishment of a South Pacific Literature Bureau. 

The first Annual Report on the work of the Commission contains a brief 
history of the origins of the Commission, an account of its progress to the end 
of 1948 and, in an appendix, the text of the agreement which established it. 
The Quarterly Bulletin gives a brief outline of the Commission’s programme and 
activities during the preceding quarter and should provide a useful means of 
keeping in touch with its work. 

A. S. B. OLVER 
THE SAMOAN DANCE OF LIFE: an Anthropological Narrative. By John Dixon 
Copp and Faafouina I. Pula. Preface by Margaret Mead. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1950. xvi+176 pp. 84”+54”. $2.50. 
Mr Copp taught in Samoa for eight years and, with the help of his friend 
Faafouina (now twenty-seven years of age), he has written a charming account 
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of the life of an imaginary Samoan called Loa. His fieldwork methods were 
somewhat unorthodox. He would say to Faafouina: ‘This morning you’ve got 
to be two other people. You've got to be both Loa and Tina’ (p. xiti); and then 
he would pose a series of questions. Faafouina drew mainly on his own ex- 
periences, but sometimes sought further details from the older people. Mr 
Copp has created a vivid picture of the Samoan way of life of the younger 
generation. Of particular interest is the blending of old and new custom in a 
community where Pastor and High Chief have their roles, and where the youths 
attend school, fish bonito, sing hymns, join ‘a sleeping-party’, watch the tourists, 
and witness the laying of a recalcitrant ghost. 
PHYLLIS M. KABERRY 


UNITED STATES 


ROOSEVELT IN RETROSPECT: a Profile in History. By John Gunther. London, 
Hamish Hamilton; New York, Harper, 1950. xiv+-441 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
83” x52”. 21s. $3.75. 
Wuy was Roosevelt what he was? Mr Gunther suggests a number of answers 
to this question: e.g. the late President ‘held traces of the adolescent all his 
life . . . he grew up with little fear of authority . . . he was rich .. . He was an 
extremely superior and confident person’. Finally (although this is admittedly 
‘something of an over-simplification’) ‘to make up for the fact that he was 
paralyzed he developed the tremendous drive, exuberance, and radiating 
energy that carried him into the White House’ (pp. 159-60). 

Of the numerous studies which have been devoted to the late President in 
recent years this is perhaps the first to do full justice to the many-sidedness—as 
well as the baffling complexity—of the Roosevelt life and personality. More- 
over it is one of the few to be based upon solid research, rather than upon 
personal recollection. Mr Gunther has done a Herculean job of sifting and 
bringing together all the generally available evidence, tapping sources too often 
neglected by the memoir writers and the biographers—among others the ‘scores 
of people in all walks of life’ who knew the President ‘well—or slightly’, and the 
all-important, but hitherto unpublished medical records relating to Mr Roose- 
velt’s illness. No less fascinating than the material which Mr Gunther assembles 
is the unusual technique which he employs in putting this together—presenting 
first the ‘character’ and then the ‘life’. The only drawback perhaps is that too 
much emphasis is given to Roosevelt the man and too little to Roosevelt the 
President. In fact no more than a quarter of the book is devoted to Mr Roose- 
velt’s tenure of the Presidential office, which Mr Gunther is consequently com- 
pelled to cover only in its ‘sparse and minimum essentials’. 

Although Mr Gunther strives hard to be objective it is only when dealing 
with the obvious failings—the ‘deviousness’ and ‘lack of candour’, the ‘cir- 
cuitous’ way of doing things (e.g. in the dropping of Mr Wallace in 1944), the 
‘tolerance of sloppy administration’ and the occasional vindictiveness—that 
he is able to achieve anything like a really critical appraisal. Yet the final 
verdict may not be far different from that which Mr Gunther renders. For Mr 
Roosevelt had little, if anything, to hide from history. Would he, otherwise, 
have taken the unusual step of having all his papers brought together in the 
library at Hyde Park so that friend and foe alike could use them after he had 
gone? 

CLIFTON J. CHILD 
THE AMERICAN Minp: an Interpretation of American Thought and Character 
Since the 1880’s. By Henry Steele Commager. London, Oxford University 
Press; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950. ix+476 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x63”. 30s. $5. 
Tue first sentence of this American historian’s book tells us that ‘if eighteenth- 
century titles were still fashionable, I would call this book ‘“‘Prolegomenon to an 
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Interpretation of Some Aspects of American Thought and Character from the 
1880s to the 1940s’’’. The Oxford English Dictionary defines ‘prolegomenon’ as 
“a learned preamble’; but Professor Commager’s book, though certainly learned, 
is something more than a preamble. It is an able and well-documented contribu- 
tion to a theme which now has a world-wide significance. Many writers—de 
Tocqueville, James Bryce, Henry James, H. G. Wells—have endeavoured to 
answer the question posed by Crévecceur, ‘En fin de compte, qu’est ce l’améri- 
cain?’ Each of them brought competent evidence before the court of history; 
but all of them had to acknowledge that the American scene was a passing show 
and that, as Henry James warned us in 1907, ‘in no land does today so quickly 
become yesterday and tomorrow as in America’, and ‘the first and last essential 
for any true perception of things American’ is to ‘believe resolutely in the future’. 
That is the note which runs like a refrain through this book; and, if the reader 
feels as he turns the last page that it has not answered Crévecceur’s question, 
he will do well to turn back to the first page of the preface where Professor 
Commager describes the American mind as ‘that elusive thing’. Whether the 
American mind has eluded this professor’s pursuit shall be left to the reader to 
judge; but perhaps the significant fact that the last two pages of this pertinent 
book present him with no less than thirty-one unanswered questions may serve 
to show that the hunter has not brought his quarry to bay! 

Professor Commager describes the late eighteen-nineties as the watershed 
of American history and traces (pp. 41-55) the course by which those United 
States passed from an expanding rural society (see F. J. Turner’s Significance 
of the Frontier in American History) to something predominantly urban: on 
which he concludes (p. 406) that by 1950 ‘American civilization was urban, but 
it was not yet an urbane civilization’. In his eyes the American of 1900 was 
‘politically mature’; but when he goes on to say (p. 9) that ‘the average American 
had longer and larger experience in government than the average Englishman’, 
this Scottish reviewer may be permitted to raise an eyebrow of incredulous 
surprise, if not of emphatic denial. Professor Commager (for all his experience 
in Cambridge) is not always a safe guide to English conditions; but his American 
evidence is both rich and illuminating. To fashion his portrait of the American 
mind he depicts the background of American thought and practice in the arts, 
in poetry, in fiction, in philosophy, and in economic activity on an unparalleled 
scale. Mormonism and Christian Science (pp. 186~7) are described as ‘the most 
notable of . . . native American religions’ ; though, after the eighteen-eighties, he 
finds in the growth of Catholicism the most spectacular development in 
American religious history. He sees America at the opening of the twentieth 
century as ‘in everything but law, ...a Christian nation’ (p. 163); but, after 
the passage of fifty years, he concludes (p. 433) that the Second World War 
brought to her, ‘along with a sense of power, bewilderment and confusion. 
Americans knew that theirs had become the most powerful nation on the globe, 
but they were, for the most part, embarrassed rather than exalted by their 
position and their power’. 

A. F. WHYTE 


CONGRESS AND FoREIGN Poticy. By Robert A. Dahl. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950. x+305 pp. Tables. Index. (Institute of International 
Studies, Yale University.) 8}” x53”. $4. 

Tuts book would be better named ‘The Congressman and Foreign Policy’, for 

its author deals with his subject from the point of view of the social, not the 

political, scientist, concentrating on the influences and conditions which guide 
the decisions of individual Senators and Representatives. Mr Dahl’s problem is 
that these influences and conditions make it difficult, if not impossible, for 

Congress to arrive at the right decisions on foreign policy with the speed and 

flexibility which the needs of today demand if democracy is to meet the challenge 

of dictatorship. 
It is a problem which is peculiarly American, for it arises out of the size and 
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traditions of the country and out of the separation of powers established by the 
Constitution. For this reason Mr Dahl’s analysis of the problem has little general 
interest for the British reader. But the answer which he offers, even though it 
is by no means a complete answer, has much specialized interest for those con- 
cerned with fostering public understanding of international affairs. For Mr 
Dahl believes that foreign policy can be effectively and democratically con- 
trolled and that the disadvantages of the separation of powers can be largely 
overcome, by means of a concentrated programme of educating public opinion, 
inside and outside Congress. Through such a programme, a large measure of 
agreement on both fundamental principles and particular difficulties, existing 
or anticipated, could be reached between executive, legislature, and electorate, 
With all three working in harmony, it should be possible, in Mr Dahl’s opinion, 
for the United States to take the quick, unhesitating, and, on occasion, drastic 
action in the international field on which the survival of democracy will depend. 
NANCY BALFOUR 


A GRAMMAR OF AMERICAN Po itics: the National Government. By Wilfred 
E. Binkley and Malcolm C. Moos, London, Cape, 1950. x-+-760-+ xviii pp. 
Index. 9}” 63”. 36s. 


To write the custom-made, all-embracing text-book, and then to sit down and 
force students to read it in regular weekly doses seems a popular misconception 
in American universities of the whole life and duty of a professor. The results 
with students are usually disastrous; the product as a book is usually depressing. 
Like some mammoth but tasteless patchwork quilt, it compels awe but not 
admiration. It is not valueless. But neither is it inspiring or stimulating. This 
is to overstate a little what might be said about this compendium of knowledge 
on the practice, past and present, of government in the United States. Of its 
kind, it is better than many text-books. In its way, it is even readable. If an 
up-to-date and handy reference on problems of American politics is urgently 
needed, this will answer most queries. Such omissions as do leap to mind seem 
to come from Milquetoastish timidity. For example, in an over-long study of the 
State Department and its methods (p. 698), all mention of the ‘loyalty’ issue— 
surely at the core of contemporary American politics—is squeamishly avoided. 
Similarly, in discussing the disfranchisement of the District of Columbia (p. 684) 
it is never made clear that other more respectable excuses have often cloaked the 
real one—fear of the Negro vote. In these, as in other cases, the authors’ 
biggest fault is to think they are best serving their young readers by avoiding 
all unpleasantness, by sticking to safe ground, and by wearing always a mask of 
vague, well-intentioned optimism. 
SUSAN STRANGE 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Basic Documents and Materials. By Robert G. Dixon 

and Elmer Plischke. London, Macmillan; New York, Van Nostrand, 1950. 

xx-++420 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Tables. Index. 10}” 73”. 27s. $3.60. 
A NEW experiment in the teaching of political science, this is an attempt to ‘lend 
realism to the lecture’ and to bring ‘the flesh and blood of government’ into the 
classroom. The method is to assemble some 450 documents, forms, letters, certi- 
ficates, charts, diagrams, and tables, all illustrating the government of the 
United States, under a score of headings and to tie each group together, as it 
were, with a thin strand of explanatory text. In the process, an immense amount 
of useful, practical information is collected in one book; British students of 
American government might find the collections on the political process of 
elections, for instance, or on State and local government, very illuminating. 
But more conservative universities will probably question whether the detailed 
‘how’ of government, down to petty rules and regulations, and the exact inter- 
relationship of ephemeral administrative agencies, is really the main business 
ofa department of political science. 

SUSAN STRANGE 
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OuR FARM PROGRAM AND FOREIGN TRADE: a Conflict of National Policies. 
By C. Addison Hickman. Foreword by Percy W. Bidwell. New York, 


Council on Foreign Relations, 1949. xii+-108 pp. Charts. Tables. 83” x6”. 
$2. 


NowueRreE is the United States more vulnerable to the charge that it does not 
practise what it preaches than in its agricultural policy. During the past twenty 
years the United States has, to an increasing extent, been asking other countries 
to remove restrictions on their foreign commerce. But the good example which 
the American Government has tried ‘to set them has been regularly frustrated 
by its conflict with that Government’s more successful attempt to build up 
domestic farm prosperity by supporting agricultural prices at levels above those 
prevailing in world markets. 

In this short study, Professor Hickman outlines the development of the 
attempt, up to the beginning of 1949, and explains why the conflict is almost 
inevitable so long as the agricultural programme is based on direct price sup- 
ports. He suggests ways, although he does not go into them in detail, by which 
the objective of guaranteeing farmers’ incomes at home might be achieved 
by means more in harmony with the Government’s other objective of reducing 
international trade barriers. American farm economists have been thinking 
along these lines for some time, for they are lines which lead to a healthier and 
more balanced agriculture as well as to a less contradictory foreign trade policy. 
But so far these new directions have had very little appeal for the politicians. 


NANCY BALFOouR 


THE UNITED STATES AND SCANDINAVIA. By Franklin D, Scott. Introduction 
by Sumner Welles. Foreword by Lithgow Osborne. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1950. 
xvili+359 pp. Map endpapers. Tables. Index. (American Foreign 
ron Library, Ed. by Sumner Welles and Donald C. McKay.) 7?” x5}”. 

4. 255. 


UNLIKE many books on Scandinavia, Mr Scott’s book is both the result of long 
study, thorough knowledge, and sound judgement, and also has much to say on 
countries other than Sweden. Interpreting ‘Scandinavia’ in its widest sense to 
include Finland, Iceland, and Greenland as well as the central core of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark, he treats with authority and insight of the history, 
geography, politics, and economics of the region. He hardly misses a point—a 
remarkable feat in such a short book—and on big issues he is consistently sound. 
Presumably because it is the purpose of the series in which this book appears to 
produce a broadly informed public opinion in the United States, a tendency 
to over-dramatization and the didactic selection of various points in the 
natrative mars an otherwise balanced and lucid book. The whole of the third 
chapter (sixteen pages) is devoted to Scandinavian—American cross-currents and, 
although it contains a certain amount of special pleading, also provides some 
informative sidelights on the topic. In general, however, one cannot avoid the 
conclusion that it is the specifically American bits that are the weakest part of 
an excellent book. The last two chapters—‘World War II: Scandinavia Rent 
Asunder’ and ‘The Search for Security’—are the best summaries of the attitudes 
and policies of the Scandinavian countries during and since the war that have so 
far appeared. 

The book has two appendixes, a very workmanlike index, and four useful 
maps. Appendix I gives ‘Some vital Facts about Scandinavia’: spelling, area 
and population, composition of Government, national income, production 
statistics, and so forth. Appendix II discusses ‘Suggested Reading’ very 
helpfully, 


ARTHUR SPENCER 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Brazit: World Frontier. By Benjamin H. Hunnicutt. London, Macmillan, 
1950; New York, Van Nostrand, 1949. vi+387 pp. Illus. Tables. Map 
endpapers. 9}"<6}". 45s. $6. ’ 

Mr HuNNICUTT’s new book is at once a disappointment and a pleasant surprise. 

A disappointment because its title—Brazil: World Frontier—inspires the hope 

that some new interpretation of Brazil will emerge, and this hope is unfulfilled ; 

and a pleasant surprise because there is so much useful fact. Parts II and III] 

on ‘Brazilian Agriculture’ and ‘Mineral and Water Resources’ are clear, in- 

formative and straightforward; sometimes perhaps too elementary: it seems 
hardly necessary, for example, to define hydroelectricity and thermoelectricity 
. 233). 

iP a laicnaidibe is not so successful in his interpretative passages. It is sur- 

prising how he has retained a United States point of view in spite of forty-seven 

years in Brazil. A little more objectivity would have been an advantage. 

Nevertheless, in a world where there is so much discussion about planning and 

so much United States insistence on economic laissez-faire the British reader will 

wonder at this passage: “What Brazil needs for an orderly economic develop- 
ment is first-class planning, covering long-term periods. It needs to escape from 
its century-old habit of opportunism in everything related to industry, trade, 

and commerce’ (p. 213). 

Some of the statistics given (and there is an irritating omission of figures 
referred to in the text on page 75) are too selective for an objective appraisal: 
‘Manufactured goods’, writes the author, ‘representing 6-4 per cent in 1938 
has risen to 18 per cent in 1940’ (p. 267). He does not add that by 1946 the 
figure was down to less than 8 per cent. It is possible that Mr Hunnicutt wrote 
his book over a long period of time; in some passages the statistics given are 
reasonably up to date; in others they reflect exceptional war-time conditions 
and give a woefully imperfect picture. Nevertheless, he gives a lot of informa- 
tion about Brazil’s economic development in agriculture and industry. Politics 
are very sketchily treated. 


If its faults are borne in mind, the book is a useful contribution to our know- 
ledge; but it should not be relied upon as a sole guide to Brazil. 


J. A. CAMACHO 


ANTARCTIC 


La ANTARTICA CHILENA: Estudio de Nuestros Derechos. By Oscar Pinochet 
de la Barra. Preface by Antonio Huneeus Gana. Santiago de Chile, 


Editorial del Pacifico, 1948. 179 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
83" x6". Pesos 150. 


THE second edition of this interesting and well-documented study of Chilean 
claims in Antarctica includes a treatment and illustrations of the post-war 
events there which assumed international significance in the southern summer of 
1947-8. 
aa book gives a factual account of the geography, the history of discovery 
and exploration of the continent, and the historic foundations of Chilean 
Antarctic rights from the days of the Captaincy-General to the present day. 
A careful analysis of the problems of Arctic and Antarctic sovereignty forms the 
core of the study, and Chile’s claims are assessed in the light of previous decisions 
of international law, the fundamental thesis being that Chile, the legatee of 
Spanish rights, held the inchoate title to an Antarctic sector by proximity, which 
was perfected by effective occupation in 1906. 
The claims of Argentina, Great Britain, and Japan to territory in the Chilean 
sector a~e reviewed and found wanting; the attitude of the United States to the 
problems of Antarctic sovereignty is also surveyed, the author dismissing the 
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American proposals of United Nations trusteeship or internationalization as 
generally unsatisfactory. In the dismissal of the British claim to the Falkland 
Islands Dependencies by a comparative study of the Eastern Greenland case 
before the Permanent Court of International Justice in 1933 (pp. 145-7) one 
feels that, if the Chilean case is as strong in international law as Sefior Pinochet 
de la Barra demonstrates, the most satisfactory solution would be the sub- 
mission of Chile’s complaint against the United Kingdom to the same Court, 
whose decision Britain has already signified her willingness to accept. 

While the whole work displays the strong nationalistic conviction of the 
author, and his enthusiasm for ‘el continente del futuro’ (p. 166), it is a useful 
contribution to the study of the Antarctic problem and represents the most 
up-to-date and logically argued Chilean case which is available, and which is 
all too little known outside that republic. 


GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


GENERAL 


A Suort History oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1920-1939. 4th ed. By G. M. 
Gathorne-Hardy. Preface by the Rt Hon. Lord Eustace Percy. London, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1950. xi+-540 pp. Maps. Index. 8#” x 5}”. 21s. 


G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY’s Short History of International Affairs was first 
published in 1934. The 3rd edition brought the account up to 1939 and estab- 
lished the book’s still-unchallenged claim to be the best general survey of the 
inter-war years. It is a measure of the excellence of Mr Gathorne-Hardy’s 
sources of information and of his judgements that in this new revised edition 
he has been able to leave so much of the original text almost unchanged. Apart 
from some modifications of detail (such as the perhaps insufficiently critical 
use of Flandin’s memoirs for the March 1936 crisis, or the reassessment of Laval’s 
policy and character in the light of fuller evidence of word and deed), the only 
major additions have been a few pages on the 1919 War Criminals controversy, 
a new section on Fascism, an expanded introduction, and a new provocative 
epilogue of ‘some personal reflexions’ (p. vi). 

Despite the admiration evoked by a re-reading of words that were written 
so soon after the events they describe, the dominant impression is one of regret 
that the post-war flood of evidence has not been more fully called in aid. The 
apparent failure to use Ciano’s Diplomatic Papers (1948) makes unsatisfactory 
the accounts of Eden’s resignation, of the significance of the Anschluss, of the 
international importance of the Spanish Civil War; the portrayal of Hitler’s 
relations with Mussolini reveals little familiarity with Miss Wiskemann’s 
striking and documented analysis published in 1949; a sharper delineation of 
Nazi foreign policy could have been given by wider use of the Nuremberg Docu- 
ments and the two volumes of Documents on German Foreign Policy published 
by the spring of 1950; the description of negotiations with the Soviets in 
1939 would have benefited by some reference to the U.S. State Department’s 
publication Nazi—Soviet Relations (1948). The Short History remains the best 
account yet written: it is a pity that the new edition is not as great an improve- 
ment over its predecessors as it might have been. 


P. A. REYNOLDS 


Tuis AGE oF ConFLIcT: a Contemporary World History. 1914 to the Present. 
By Frank P. Chambers, Christina Phelps Harris and Charles C. Bayley. 
London, Harrap, 1950. Ixxxi-+923 pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x 6}”. 30s. 

Tuis is one of the best text-books of contemporary international affairs that has 

come out of America. It is very American in weight, length, and style, but it is 

not particularly American or otherwise national or partisan in judgement. 
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British readers may be disconcerted by the spelling (‘behooved’, ‘reveling,’ 
‘labor’) and by an occasional sanctimoniousness, but they will approve the 
general fairness in judgement and accuracy in detail. The difficulty, however, 
is to see which class of British reader the London publishers intend it for: 
it is too discursive and simpliste for the university student and much too long 
for use in schools; one hopes that there may be enough ‘general readers’ to 
justify Messrs Harrap’s venture. 

The book is not so much the ‘World History’ that the sub-title promises as 
a survey of international relations. The authors say in their preface that ‘they 
have set out their material in the main upon a nation-to-nation basis, and they 
have paid little attention to the domestic affairs of any nation except when 
those domestic affairs seemed to them to contribute to its international position 
and policy’. They are concerned with events rather than ideas, with foreign 
policy rather than with social and economic development, with wars rather 
than revolutions. Thus the section on the ‘Closing Campaigns of 1918’ runs to 
twelve pages and that on ‘Communist Theory and the Communist Party’ to 
little more than four. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


CONTEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 1949-50. Ed. by Norman J. 
Padelford. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1950. xii+397 pp. Maps. Charts. 9?”x6". 
$2.50. 16s. 

Our immediate reaction to this book is: What a good idea! Why hasn’t it been 

done before? We cannot recall anything else quite like it. The book is a collec- 

tion of excerpts and articles, on matters of current international interest, from 
periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, and official publications. Thus it includes 

John Niven, ‘World Survey of Uranium’ from World Affairs, April 1948; 

Rupert B. Vance, ‘Malthus and the Principle of Population’ from Foreign 

Affairs, July 1948; George H. Bolsover, ‘Soviet Ideology and Propaganda’ 

from International Affairs, April 1948; Sir Charles Webster, ‘The United 

Nations Reviewed’ from International Conciliation, September 1948; Martin 

Wight, Power Politics!; President Truman’s (Fourth Point) Inaugural of 

January 1940; the text of the North Atlantic Pact, etc., etc. 

The result might seem a bit of a mixture. The editors of the book evidently 
had in mind the American university student of international relations who 
wants first-hand reading to supplement his standard text-books. But the book 
should also appeal to the general reader who feels overwhelmed, as we all 
do, by the great mass of current material in our field and who longs for an 
occasional ‘Digest’. We hope we may look forward to a regular, serviceable 
annual of this sort from these painstaking editors. May we also hope that next 
time it will be better printed? 


F. P. CHAMBERS 


PRINCIPLES-AND PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL Po itics: Selected Readings. 
By Hans J. Morgenthau and Kenneth W. Thompson. New York, Knopf, 
1950. xxvi+ 468 pp. Index. 9}”x6}”. $4. 


SELECTIONS are easy targets; but this selection seems particularly vulnerabie. 
The extracts are taken chiefly from American and British sources. It is odd to 
find among the few exceptions the alleged memorial of Baron Guchi [sic] 
Tanaka. The curious mixture of items detracts considerably from the per- 
manent value of the selection. Classic State papers and excerpts from dis- 
tinguished historical works mingle with ephemeral essays in contemporary 
journalism. Speeches of great statesmen, which owe their importance largely 
to the speaker and the occasion, are matched with the observations of an 
obscure, if able, back-bencher. Yet there is method in this mixture. 


1 London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 
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One of the purposes of the selection is ‘to show in the continuity of inter- 
national problems and of the policies dealing with them the objectivity of what 
might well be called the laws of international politics’ (p. vii). To draw historical 
parallels is often both interesting and instructive. But they may be drawn too 
far, as when the editors assert, without any qualification, that ‘The Yalta 
Agreement of 1945 has its predecessor in the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, and 
Russian disregard for international commitments has in both instances the same 
causes and the same immediate results’ (p. viii). The relevant ‘law’ appears to 
be ‘Russia cannot be stopped by paper agreements’ (p. 361). 

Moreover, the definition of the subject matter of international politics as the 
struggle for power among sovereign nations seems to impose serious limitations, 
judging by the editors’ contributions. They have a marked ‘realist’ flavour. 
But ‘realism’ can become unrealistic: for example, when Professor Morgenthau 
implies that the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia could not be interpreted 
as a threat to the security of the United States, since it was ‘an accentuation of 
the existing status quo’ (p. 304). Similarly, on the issue of the ‘Bulgarian 
Horrors’, Disraeli’s attitude is favourably contrasted with Gladstone’s. If this 
be ‘the science of international politics’, there are many who will have to take 
their stand—pace Disraeli—on the side of the angels. 


SAUL ROSE 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND THEIR BAcCKGRouNDs. By J. C. Adams and others. 
New York, Harper, 1950. x-+968 pp. Maps. Tables. 9}”x6}". $5. 


THE difficulty of teaching about foreign Governments to students ignorant of 
the history and society of the peoples concerned is a real one. It may be doubted 
however whether the answer is to inflate the political text-book with chapters 
on history or social policies that can hardly fail to be misleading by reason of 
their very brevity. The present volume by members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo deals at length with Great Britain and France, rather more 
briefly with the Soviet Union and Italy, and in a more summary fashion still 
with Switzerland and Japan and the West German Federal Republic. It includes 
translations of the texts of the Constitutions of France, Italy, Western Germany, 
and Japan, which is useful. The uneven quality of the book reflects its experi- 
mental character; there is no uniformity as to the manner in which the various 
kinds of material should be presented and except in the case of Professor Park’s 
section on France, very little trouble has been taken to make the bibliographical 
aids of much use to the student. One author, Professor W. B. Kerr, died pre- 
maturely before its publication which makes criticism of his unrevised work 
rather invidious. But it was surely the duty of his colleagues to find ways of 
eliminating the large number of factual errors that disfigure his description of 
the United Kingdom’s institutions, if not his rather summary judgements. 
The historical portions of his chapter on Russia are so weak that it would have 
been kinder to have scrapped them altogether. It is unfortunate that Professor 
Adams, who gives a sympathetic presentation of Italy and her problems, should 
conclude with a panegyric of the idea of the United States of Europe ‘to operate 
as does our United States’, an idea which he feels unites ‘most of the best scholars 
and statesmen in Europe’. 


MAx BELOFF 


How STATES ARE GOVERNED: a Guide to the Salient Features of Modern Con- 
stitutions. By Ernest F. Row. Foreword by Barbara Ward. London, 
Pitman, 1950. ix+102 pp. Index. 7$”x5". 7s. 6d. 

Mr ERNEST Row’s book is intended to provide a brief introduction to the 

‘fundamental points of political constitutions’ for the benefit of the ‘ordinary’ 

man who cannot afford the ‘time and trouble’ to find the necessary information 

in learned books and encyclopaedias. Within the compass of some ninety-seven 
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pages, therefore, this capsule guide to the elements of political science and 
world politics attempts to digest the meaning of such concepts as the State, 
sovereignty, the separation of Powers, representation, party government, the 
rule of law, federalism, and so on. The peculiar difficulties of popularization 
are well known. There is always the tantalizing problem of ‘too much’ and 
‘too little’; of steering a clear course between complication and over-simplifica- 
tion. There are many moments here, for example, when the burden of popular 
exposition was too much for the author. One need only turn to his comments on 
conventions under the so-called ‘written’ and ‘unwritten’ constitutions (p. 11), 
or the highly dubious and somewhat irritating chapters on political parties. 
With all this, however, Mr Row has, for the most part, given the ‘general’ reader 
an effective simplification of difficult material; and for what it offers, this small 
text is fair value. 


S. R. Davis 


An INTRODUCTION TO WorRLD Po titics. By W. Friedmann. London, Macmillan, 
1951. xii+313 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 7}”x5". Ios. 6d. 


In this book is set down one view of the main factors affecting international 
relationships in the mid-twentieth century. The emphasis is primarily upon the 
ideological elements of conflict, and the realities of power. Professor Friedmann 
has nothing new to say, and probably no-one would agree with all the clear-cut 
opinions here expressed ; but the book is a readable and balanced popularization 
of the complexities of international politics, and, though it will have no per- 
manent value, many worse attempts than this have been made to encourage 
‘the ordinary citizen’ to take ‘an intelligent interest in world affairs’ (p. vii). 

P. A. REYNOLDS 


THE YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1951. Ed. by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. London, Stevens, for the London Institute of 
World Affairs, 1951. ix-+428 pp. Index. 10” x6}". 30s. 


THE fifth issue of this Year Book contains no article of outstanding importance. 
Sir Alexander Cadogan’s contribution ‘The United Nations: A Balance Sheet’ 
raises great expectations only to disappoint them. It provides some interesting 
observations and reminiscences, but is altogether too slight for a ‘balance sheet’. 
Professor Morgenthau’s article on “The Moral Dilemma in Foreign Policy’ 
emphasizes, with lengthy quotations, the familiar theme of the conflict between 
moral principles and the national interest, to the advantage of the latter. It 
is surely a false antithesis which gives rise to this paradox. Defenders of the 
national interest base their arguments on an appeal to moral principles no less 
than the ‘moralists’ relate their principles to the national interest. The coinci- 
dence of, rather than the conflict between, moral principles and national interest 
would be the more illuminating study. 

On the other hand, there is a solid backbone of able and useful articles sur- 
veying a particular topic or country. In this category may be mentioned 
‘Trusteeship: Theory and Practice’ by D. H. N. Johnson, ‘Human Rights. 
and World Politics’ by Dr Andrew Martin, ‘Administration in the American 
Dependencies’ by J. R. Friedmann, “The Papacy and World Peace’ by Brian 
Tunstall, and ‘Turkey’s Position in the Post-war World’ by Dr J. Daniel. 

In general, the balance of the volume is tilted in favour of the legal approach. 
In the review section Dr Schwarzenberger refers to the ‘crippling bondage’ of 
the science of international relations as ‘an ill-defined appendix to modern 
history’ (p. 343). May not ‘bondage’ to international law be just as ‘crippling’ ?’ 

SAUL ROSE 
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THE KEMSLEY MANUAL OF JOURNALISM. Introduction by Viscount Kemsley. 
London, Cassell, 1950. xiii+-424 pp. Illus. Index. 9}” x7}. 25s. 


THE Kemsley Manual, subheaded ‘a comprehensive guide to the Practice and 
Principles of Modern Journalism; with more than 200 illustrations’, is an 
important book. Not only the technology of newspaper production but ‘the 
principles, standards and codes which govern the conduct of all reputable 
newspapers in this country are here expounded with authority’, as the blurb on 
the cover puts it. At a time when so many countries have one by one had their 
free press replaced by a travesty, it is a matter of concern to students of current 
affairs that this substantial, objective, and scientific exposition of the way in 
which a free press works in modern times should have become available for both 
reference and guidance. 

The book is admirably produced. Contributions, amongst many, by such 
authorities in their respective fields as Mr W. W. Hadley and Mr H. V. Hodson 
on the work of the editor, and the leader writer, together with Lord Kemsley’s 
own introduction are a measure of the standard of the work. 

Particularly interesting for students of international affairs is the account 
given by Mr Ian Fleming of the set-up in 1947 of the ‘Mercury’ news service and 
the close co-operation which is maintained between the many correspondents 
abroad and the London Office. 

Of great interest to all concerned with the important part played by the 
press in modern times, whether on the side of the producer or on that of the 
consumer, are the conclusions arrived at by Lord Kemsley and his edvisers in 
conjunction with the University Appointments Boards and the heads of schools 
and colleges on matters of recruitment to this important service. The Manual 
should serve as a deterrent to any who might think of engaging in this work, at 
whatever level and in whatever sphere, lightly or irreverently, as it should prove 
an incentive to anyone of ability and possessing the temperamental qualities 
necessary to undertake the responsibilities of a great calling. 

K. M. L. Stimpson 


THE JEWISH YEAR Book 5711-12, I January to 31 December 1951. London, 
Jewish Chronicle, 1951. 509 pp. Index. 73”5”. Ios. 


THE Jewish community of Great Britain and Northern Ireland numbers approxi- 
mately 450,000 persons, of whom 280,000 live in Greater London. It includes 
eleven peers (of whom three were ennobled in the 1950 Honours) and twenty- 
one M.P.s (all Labour). 

Whereas the Jewish Chronicle’s map of Israel (1 in. = 44 miles) follows the 
official United Nations armistice map in showing the small Israeli enclave east 
of the Jordan as terminating at Naharayim, 9 km. south of the river’s exit from 
the Sea of Galilee, the map on p. 294 unaccountably extends the enclave to a 
point 40 km. south of the exit. 

GEORGE KIRK 


Map oF IsRAEL, including plans of Jaffa-Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, Haifa, the Middle 
East. Produced under the direction of Alexander Gross. London, Jewish 
Chronicle, 1951. Scale 1"=4} miles. Index. 84” x 54” opening to 40” x 30”. 
2s. 6d. 

ALTHOUGH this well-produced map is not of sufficiently large scale to ensure 

that the armies of Israel and her Arab neighbours stay on their respective sides 

of the armistice line, its use should at least prevent errors of demarcation such 
as that referred to above or the sketch-map illustrating a Joint Palestine 

Appeal advertisement (Zionist Review, 2 March 1951, p. 1) which awarded 

the whole of mandatory Palestine to Israel and named a non-existent State of 

“Transjordan’. 

GEORGE KIRK 
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Two-THIRDS OF THE WorLD: Problems of a New Approach to the Peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. By Harold R. Isaacs. Washington, D.C., 
Public Affairs Institute, 1950. 64 pp. Maps. (Bold New Program, no. 2.) 
9” x6". 40 cents. 


A Lor of truth is contained in this pamphlet, but much of its effect is vitiated 
by the violence and the indiscriminateness of the language used. ae 


INDOCHINA : a Bibliography of the Land and People. Compiled for the Library 
of Congress, Reference Department, by Cecil C. Hobbs and others. Fore- 
word by Burton W. Adkinson. Introduction by Donald G. Patterson. 
Mimeographed. Washington, Card Division, Library of Congress, 1950. 
xii+367 pp. 10}”8". $2.50. 

Tue Library of Congress has produced a thorough and well-organized biblio- 

graphy up to the usual high standard. Every aspect of Indochina is covered 

and material is cited in the Western, Russian and Vietnamese languages. There 
are 1,850 entries, annotations where necessary, and an author index. 

B. R. K. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

I was interested to read the favourable review of Major Tufton Beamish’s 
book Must Night Fall ? in your January issue (pp. 60-1). The reviewer made one 
point, however, that might be misleading. 

Mr Kirby said ‘There is no hint that economic measures may also have a 
part to play in preventing the spread of Communism’. In fairness to Major 
Beamish, he made plain his main objective: to present a detailed record of the 
Communist seizure of power in four selected countries of Eastern and Central 
Europe. In so doing, I think many will agree that he performed a valuable 
service (though an index is greatly to be desired). 

Major Beamish, being primarily concerned with militant Communism, did 
refer to the possibility of economic sanctions on an international level as a means 
of weakening this militancy. There may be conflicting arguments as to the 
desirability of such sanctions, but the fact is that His Majesty’s Government 
have now taken action to that end, in agreement with other Western Powers. 

Mr Kirby may have felt that more attention should have been paid in the 
concluding chapter to President Truman’s Point Four and to the Colombo Plan 
for economic aid, on an unprecedented scale, to countries with a low standard 
of living; but these measures, unfortunately, cannot as yet apply to the countries 
of the Soviet bloc with which the book deals. In any event, as Mr Hugh Seton- 
Watson has pointed out in his East European Revolution, the standard of life 
in those countries is still higher than in the Soviet Union. 


Yours truly, 

URSULA BRANSTON 

5 Nottingham Street, W.1. 
21 February 1951 


ERRATUM 


Tue MippteE East: a Political and Economic Survey, reviewed on page 110 of 
the April issue of International Affairs, is published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs (London and New York) and not by the Oxford University 
Press. 





